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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



THE composition of thia work was first suggested 
by Mr, Robert Bonner, who fully appreciated 
tlie original views and vaat experience of Hiram 
WooDEUPF in al! matters pertaining to the art of 
training and driving the trotting-horse. At the 
earnest solicitation of Mr. GfEORGE Wilkes (the editor 
of "The Spirit of the Times"), and of some other of his 
friends, Hieam agreed to undertake it. Thoy believed, 
and their arguments induced him to believe, that such 
a work from him would be a public benefit to the 
owners of horses, and a service to the horse himself. 
Prom the nature of the avocations to which he had 
devoted himself with unparalleled success for forty 
years, Hiham Woodedff was not a ready penman ; and 
therefore it was not until the writer of this introduc- 
tory preface had promised to act as his amanuensis, 
and to edit the work, that he consented to go on with 
it. Its reception, when some chapters had been pub- 
lished, was such as to establish its value; and all those 
who had been long acquainted with the author clearly 
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n EDITOR'S PREFACE. 

recognized his strong, original turn of thought, and 
painstaking anxiety to make it eminently practical and 
useful. During its composition, there were some de- 
lays caused by the great application necessary on the 
part of the anthor to his business as trainer and 
driver of horses. He had sometimes as many aa 
twenty in his charge ; and he felt that at such periods 
he could not, with justice to the work itself and to 
them, continue its composition. 

To suggestions that the public was eager for the 
book, and wanted it completed early, he commonly 
replied that lie wanted it completed well. There was, 
he said, no more reason for hurrying out this, his only 
work, than there would be in his hurrying on the edu- 
cation of a horse that he deemed certain to make a 
trotter. He was no believer in the " forcing " pro- 
cess, and always contended that the book would he 
all the better for the extra time he had resolved to 
devote to it. Nothing could exceed his anxiety to 
avoid any thing that by misapplication might be mis- 
chievous. He was eminently a man of clear, strong 
views, and of few, terse words. Many of the moat 
valuable and weU-tried conclusions of his genius and 
experience will be found set down in his literal 
words in a very few lines. I have never met with a 
man who was so quick and direct in coming at the 
kernel of a question, and who threw away the husk 
and shell so promptly as utterly worthless. 

Just before his last illness, the materials for the corn- 
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EDITOR- S PREFACE. vii 

pletion of the book were all arranged, aod I received 
bis directions to that end. During the progress of the 
work, I had some hundreds of interviews with him, 
during which ho dictated the matter now presented 
to the reader in this volume. It was his custom to 
read carefully every cliapter as it appeared in " The 
Spirit of the Times," and he gave a few directions for 
emendations. These have heen strictly followed. His 
memory was marvellous, not only of events, but of 
the little details connected with them; and he had such 
a graphic way of describing matters and things, that 
his hearers and his readers were carried to the scene 
and time, and virtually made spectators of the things 
themselves. He was utterly intolerant of quackery in 
any shape ; and bis readers may rely upon it that the 
only way to develop the gifts and capabilities of the 
trotting-horse is to employ those elements which 
Hiram Woodruff brought to the composition of this 
work, — judgment, conscientious painstaking to be 
right, and much perseverance. 
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HIRAM WOODRUFF. 



IT has been remarked by pliiloaopliers, tliat tbe progress of the 
human race is to be traced more distinctly in tie individual his- 
tory of its great men, than by any other process known to the human 
observation. It has even been held by some writers, and among 
(Jiem by Napoleon the Third, that the most familiar method by 
which Providence confers his greatest benefits upon mankind is in 
the rtusing up of favored men at certain periods, who, bdng imbued 
with the new principles which are to advance the fortunes of their 
era, are enabled " to stamp the age with the seal of their genius, 
and to accomplish in a few years the labor of many centuries." 
If this agreeable theory is correct, the humble trainer and driver 
who departed this life at Jamaica Plains, Long Island, on the 
morning of the 15th of March, 1867, may fairly rank among 
the great men of his period, and be frankly awarded a ftiU share 
of the honors which are due to those who have been benefactors 
to their country. We measure genius, notmerely by a man's social 
status, but by " the empire of his ideas," the results which they 
enforce, and the beneflta which inure through them to the world. 
To bring tMs principle to its test for the purposes of our theme, we 
find that there are but twonations of tlie earth which possess araee 
of animals known as the trotting-horse. One of these nations is 
Kussia ; the other, the United States. In the first-named country, 
we find an animal proceeding from the Arabian fountain, fused, it 
is said, upon the Fiandera stock, which is called the Orloff trotter j 
but this breed, though bending the knee when striding, and though 
having in other respects the trotting action, is considered by good 
judges as being only half-developed. In this country, on the other 
hand, we have " a paragon of animals," which is already the <lt)nder 
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of th.e world ; and. wMcli, from lie familiar, a,ffectioiiate, and 
almost universal use made of Tiim on this continent, and from the 
growing demand whidl is made for him in other countries, has 
already become an American commercial product, of vast impor- 
tance and proportions. It is certain that this animal ia an 
American production ; as much so, in fact, as the thorough-hred 
horae, wMch diadainfuUy gives weight at Goodwood and Ascot to 
the purer descendants of his Arabian ancestry, is a fireation of the 
English breeding-stable and the English race-course. And it is 
also certain, that the development of the American trotter to its 
present marvellous pre-eminence over all other breeds of horses 
used for harness and road purposes is more due to Iliram Wood- 
ruff than to any, if not than to all other men who ever lived. 
Those who know the history of trotting in this country, and who 
recall to mind the average speed of the fast havness-horse when 
Hiram identified himself with its advancement, will not hesitate 
to say, that he doubled (ho value of the original element on which 
he worked, and, at the end of a few years, gave a great animal to 
the country, in place of what had been only a good animal before. 
It is recognized by those who are versed in the origin and char- 
acteristics of the American trotter, that the highest type of that 
invaluable breed descends from the English thorough-bred horse 
Messenger, which was imported into this country in the latter part 
of the last century. Indeed, so widely is this fact acknowledged, 
that breeders of experience, in view of the excellence of which he 
was the founder, and of the vast extent of the interest which has 
proceeded from his loins, have been heard to declare, that, when 
that old gray came charging down tie gang-plank of the ship 
which brought him over, the value of not less than one hundred 
milhonB of dollars struck our soiL If that be true, the man who 
developed Messenger's value through. Ms progeny can hardly he 
regarded as less than a genius, as well as a public benefactor. It 
cannot be doubted, therefore, that Hiram Woodruff was the 
man of his period for the development of the interest wiih which 
he identified himself; and in proportion to the importance of that 
interest wiU his merits l>e valued by posterity. In all the future 
of our particular trnf-history, his figure will loom up to the contem- 
plation of its followers, as the sole great man who tad been pro- 
duced, in connection with that interest, down to the day of his do 
cease. 
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Bnt Hiram Woo DKCFP brought something more tc IiisTocation 
flian a more intuitive perceptJon of tie new principles by which 
tie trotter waa to he improved. He brought a generous, cheerful, 
kindly nature ; aad his faculties were insensibly buoyed and sus- 
tained by that invariable accompaniment of true genius, — a good 
heart. He had, moreover, one of those happy dispositions of 
mixed simplicity and candor, which commands at once the confi- 
dence of men, and which, when its influences are applied to the 
sedondary animals, fascinates and subjects thom completely to Uie 
owner's will. There is nothing which reeogniEes the subtle in- 
etmcts of affection so quickly, and wMch knows them so unmis- 
takably, as a horse ; and much of HiKAM'a facility of communica- 
ting his purpose to the animal he rode or drove or trained pro- 
ceeded from his power of making it love him. Like Rakby, his 
doctrine was kindness ; and, when he walked through his stables, 
the undoubted accord which he had established with its glossy in- 
mates was at once evinced by the low whinnies of welcome which 
would greet his kindly presence as he went fi'Om stall to stall. 
They knew him for the fHend who mixed among them, almost as 
if he were an equal, and who never ceased to talk to them as if 
they were his equals when he took them out for their exercise, or 
even when he encouraged them during the strife of the arena. 
What would they not do for that man, which he could make them 
understand ? and how could they fail to know his wish, when, in- 
spiring them with his chirrup, and shaking the bit in their mouths, 
he " lifted " them, as it were, and sent them whirling with an unknown 
velocity along the course 1 Perhaps Flora Temple waa the most 
remarkable instance of the great horseman's conquest over animal 
affection during bis career. She loved him with an unmistakable 
CordiaUty ; and when he and she were engaged in some of their 
most notable stru^los, the man and horse seemed to be but parts 
of tiie same ereatm'e, animated by the fury of a common purpose. 
Many drivers Lave been heard to wonder how it was that HiIiAM 
obtEuned such a mysterious mastery over his horses on all occa- 
sions ; but the secret was, that he gained their confidence through 
their affections ; and, after that, every thing was easy. The reason 
why women so easily fascinate a horse is because of the tenderness 
of their approach ; and, so far as gentleness went, Hiram Wood- 
Ktrrr had the nature of a woman. 

Commanding the Lorse, therefore, to the absolute extent he did, 
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ttere is no reason, for wonder that te made his Bfeed underataiwl 
liimself, ag well as know his master. One half of a horse's speed 
is in the mind of his rider or driver. When it is known to fie 
world tiiat a horse has' made a mile a second or half-sei3ond foster 
tlian it was ever made before, some rider of some other horse, 
nerving himself wilii the knowledge of the fact, and infusing that 
knowledge into his horse by dint of Ms owa enthusiasm, sends hia\ 
a second or two faster still ; and tlie result of tie mental emula- 
tion is a permanent improvement which never is retraced. Hieam 
WoomtUFP was the first to take this mental grip of the powers of 
lie trotting-horse ; and the result, in his case, was, that, by dint-ot' 
his own mind, he carried hiin trimnphantly over the gap which 
lies between 2.40 and 2.18. 

There are yet other characteristics of Hieam Woodkuff, 
which, in bidding him farewell, we are called upon to notice. 
Viewed in connection with his peculiar walk in life, these traits are, 
if possible, more remarkable than his genius ; and they arrest the 
attention as matters of surprise. We allude to his incorruptible 
personal integrity under the usual temptations of his station. It is 
not enough, therefore, to say that Hiram Woodrupp was an hon- 
est man. He was more than that ; for he was utterly incapable 
even of sharp practices, or meannesses of any kind. Happen what 
might, he would not conceal any. of his opinions from an employer, 
or retain an employment by misrepresenting the merits of an ani- 
mal intrusted Ifl his care. And, when he brought his horse to the 
arena, it was certain he would be honestly driven, however tie 
money might be .on. The most abandoned men who Sequent 
tie troitJng-tracks dared not, even after he had been on the turf 
but a short time, venture to approach him wili a dishonorable 
proposition ; for they had discovered his invincible integrity, and 
felt, that, in such case, their exjMJsure was inevitable. In this re- 
spect, and taking all thin^ together, Hikam Woodkupp may be 
regarded as a phenomenon. Here is a man, bom, as it were, in 
the veiy dregs of the stable, thrown constantly among the vicious 
and depraved, and frequently tempted by the most alluring oppor- 
tunities of profit, wio preserves his integrity intact, in the midst 
of a generd society la^^ly tinted with corruption, and during a 
period in which the honesty of almost every public officer is touched 
■with suspicion. It is not singular, therefore, that no trainer or 
driver ever envied Hiram Ms business or disputed his superiority. 
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His virtues were above the aim of jealousy ; and his miasiou was aa 
much to prove to had men the value of leading a good life, as to 
improve the condition of the horse. He was a hoon not only to 
those of his own order, but to society at large. He never betrayed 
his traat ; never was suspected of a lie ; and, if good deeds can 
eharter a man to be r^arded as a Christian, Hiham Woodrdpf 
cert^nly was one. 

On the 22d of February, he celebrated his fiftieth birthday 
with hia ftiends at home ; and he exhibited on that oceasion, 
while alluding to the "events" for which he stood engaged, tho 
same cheerful confidence which marked all his expectations. He 
now Ilea on that slope of Cypress Hdl which looks toward the 
course on which he has earned so much of Iiis renown. 

Many a throng which will gather during the coming seasons 
to witness the contests of the horses he had in part prepared will 
turn gloomily to that cold hill ; and there will he none among them 
who will not feel that there is a great void in their midat, and that 
die Master has gone. 

Georqe: WiLKEB, 
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BT CHARLES 3. FOSTER 



" He was a man I take iim for all in all, 
I abaU not look upon his like again ! " 

OUK dear, esteemei friend, Iliram Woodruff, died on tie morn- 
ing of Friday, March 15, 1867, and was buried on the following 
Sunday, io the Cyjireas-hills Cemetery, between East New York 
and the house he kept so long. It has become our mournful "duty to 
sketeh, as nearly as we may, some incidents of Ms life, and to show 
what maimer of man he was. Hiram Washington Woodruff was 
bom on the 22d of February, 1S17 ; and consequently, at the time 
of Hs death, he was fifty years and twenty-one daya old. His 
fafher, John Woodruff, afterwards called by his friends and familiar 
acquaintances " Colonel Ogden," lived at Birmingham, a small 
place near Flemington, in Huntington County, New Jersey, where 
his wife bore Tiim his second son, Hiram. The eldest son was 
Isaac, and the youngest William. These brothers, with their sister 
Mat^aret (Mra. Nelson), still surviye. The Woodruffs were a. 
fanjily of horsemen. The old colonel was noted ob a trainer. His 
brother, Cieorge Woodruff, was still more famous in that capacity, 
and was without an equal perhaps, except Peter Whelan, as a 
rider of trotting-horses, until Ma nephew appeared, and surpasaed 
them both. It waa at one time intended that Hiram should learn 
a trade, and that of a Latter was thought suitable. But in him, 
l»oy as he was, the call " to horse " was already like that of the 
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trumpet to the trooper when it sounds " boots and saddle." Very 
early in life he began to ride ; and the foundafion of bia future 
immense and accurate knowledge of borsemansbip, in all ita 
branches and in all their details, was laid while he was a littli) boy. 
He was but fifty years old at the time of bis death ; and, forty ye^s 
before, he bad ridden the femous trotting-horse Topgallant — a 
son of imported Messenger — at his exercise. Thus the first horse 
with whom we can cert^nly associate this most celebrated of 
trwjiers, riders, and drivers, was one worthy of his own high re- 
nown. Upon the. merits of this game old horse, who was spayined 
in both hind-!^, and yet in bis twenty-fourfli year beat "Whale- 
bone three-mile heats, Hiram loved to dwell. 

Top-Gallant was one of a lot of famous horses in the stable of 
George WoodralF, and Hiram learned his first regular lessons in 
horsemanship from his uncle. His first race was ridden at the 
Hunting-park Course, Philadelphia, where George had Top- 
gallant, Whalebone, Columbus, and otters of great note, in training. 
The gentlemen who frequented the ground one afternoon offered a 
purse, to he trotted for by any horses that the boys could pick up. 
Young Hiram ( he was then fourteen years old ) knew that tliere 
was at plough in a field hard by a horse called Shaking Quaker, 
that had trotted on Long Island. This horse he got, and with him 
he won Iho purse. In two or three weeks it was followed by 
another race for a larger amoimt, Mr. F. Duffy having backed his 
mare Lady Kate to trot fifteen miles an hour. He selected 
Hiram and another boy to ride, never imagining' that one of them 
could ride a fiist trotter a whole hour without a rest. Duffy, in fact, 
played a keen game ; for be led the mare up and down by the bridle, 
with a heavy saddle on, and induced the backers of time to believe 
that he was going to ride her himself. His money was well laid, 
and the time for tlie start was near, when the backers of the watch, 
to their surprise and confusion, saw little Hiram come out of the 
bushes, with his light saddle on his arm, to ride the mare. She 
trotted sixteen miles in a trifle less than fifty-seven minutes, and 
HirMn rode her eight-miles and three quarters only. 

Two years later he rode in another time-match, and acquired still 
higher distinction. His father was then keeping the Harlem-park 
Course ; and there Mr. William Niblo had in ti'aining, under liia 
own supervision, a gray gelding called Paul Pry, a grandson of im- 
ported Messenger. This horse was matched for two thousand 
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dollars a wdo, to trot sixteen miles an hour, with two hundred and 
fifty dollars a ^de on every quarter over that distance up to 
seventeen and three-quarter miles. Hiram rode Paul Pry at his 
work, and was chosen to steer him in his race on the Union 
Course. The confidence Mr. Niblo had in the strength, endur- 
anoe, and judgment of the lad of sixteen was signally justified 
by the event. Hiram rode the horse eighteen miles in a iraction 
loss than fifty-nine minutes, and the last quarter was jogged out at 
that. Considering the great difficulty there is in riding fest 
trotters many miles at a time, and recollecting the fact that Paul 
Pry was a puller, this was a very remarkable feat ; and those 
among the trainers and amateurs who looked ahead must have 
concluded that in this lad there was the stuff of which great men 
are made. Some have said that Hiram Woodrufi' first dis- 
tinguished himself by riding Dutchman ; hut it is an error. Ho 
was famous before Dutchman had left the string-team which hauled 
the brick-cart. 

At this time, and for many years aflierwards, Hiram was a 
model of strength, grace, activity, and suppleness. He was a 
swift runner and a mighty juniper and leapor, as well as a bold 
and skUful rider; and his stamina was afterwards found to be 
such, that Jack Harrison, a noted matchmaker of those days, 
publicly offered to back him to ride different horses a hundred 
miles in five hours. The offer was not accepted ; for the sports- 
men had already learned, that, with uncommon fine constitutional 
stamina, young Woodruff possessed sinews of steel, nerves that 
could not be shaken, and an intuitive sagacity which made him 
master of almost any situation, and capable of accomplishing 
almost any feat. All this, too, was accompanied by a cheerful 
modesty of disposition, wliich endeared him to his associates, and 
a high rectitude of principle, which his friends can now justly 
boast was never in his whole life impaired. His integrity, indeed, 
through life, has been of that adamantine and obstinate degree 
that it never took the seeming of a flaw. It was of that high 
quality which may be compared to llie constancy and courage of a 
buU-dog of true English breed, which may bo cut up piecemeal, 
but can never be subdued. 

It was while here at Harlem that Hiram was fortunate enough 
to win the affections of Miss Sarah Ann Howe, a yoiuig lady of 
great personal beauty and much sweetness of disposition. His fa- 
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thor soon moved^ the old Centreyille House, near the CentreTala 
Course ; and Hiram went with Mm. On Christmas Day, 1836, and 
therefore before he had quite arrived at Mb twentieth birthday, 
lliram Woodruff was married to Sarah Ann Howe, at Jamaica. 
He took his young bride home with him to Ms father's ; and now, 
over Mb grave, after Ms more than thirty years of wedded life have 
ended, Ms Mends can truly say that never was man more blessed 
in an excellent wife than he, in her he loved so well, and has lefl 
to mourn behind him. 

It was not long after his marriage when Dutchman came into 
his hands. The first race he won with him was against Ladj Sut 
fiilk and Rattler. The latter was trained and ridden by William 
Whelan, brother of Peter of famous memory, and himself now sur- 
vivor of Ms old and valued friend Hu-am. Out of this race grew 
that at three-mile heats between Dutchman and Kattler, which 
was won by the former hi four heats. The two friends latterly, in 
their reviews of what happened thirty years ago, used to ride this 
race again. Hiram would show how it was won; and Whelan 
argue that it was lost because Battler was a poor feeder, and so, at 
that time, not quite equal to Dutchman in lasdng quahties. These 
young riders and trainers were now " the coming men." George 
Woodruff and Peter Whelan were to have successors as great, if 
not greater, than themselves. The seas soon separated the yoimg, 
men. Whelan went to England with Rattler, where he beat everj' 
thing with ridiLulo is eise, and issued a challenge to the world. 
Thereupon an English merchant of New Tork sounded Hiram 
Woodruff to ascertain whether he would go to England io train 
and ride Dutchman if the horse were purchased. Hiram was not 
very anxious to leai e his home and his young wife; but Ms confi- 
dence wd.s f,reit m D itthman, and he consented to go. But tha 
bargain for the horso went off. His owners were offered two 
thousand seven hundred dollars and a black mare, then in 
Hiram's hands, for Mm. They wanted three thousand dollars 
and tJie mare. Whelan thinks that Kattler might have de- 
feated Dutchman in England, as the former had got to feeding 
strong there. But Hiram has often told us that the probahihties 
were all the other way, as Dutchman's great speed was only just 
coming to him when he beat Eattler in the race of four heats. In 
Hiram's hands, Dutchman performed tM'ee great feats. The first 
was the defeat of Rattler in the great race of four tJiree-mile heats. 
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The second was the disEttncing of Awfiil, three niiles in hameis, in 
7m. 41s. The third was tlie time-match, three miles, in which the 
mark, still standing at the head of the record, 7m. 32j8., waa made. 
Hiram haa always maintained, and no doubt with good reason, 
tlat Dutchman could have greatly surpassed this. In (lie second 
mile, which w^ trotted in 2m. 28s., Isaac Woodruff, who was on 
the rmining companion, conceived that Hiram was going too fast^ 
and called to him to pull. The third mile was in 2m. SOs., and 
Dutchman was pulled all the way. It was Hiram's conviction that 
he could have trotted this in 2m. 26b. This very remarkable 
horse waa not coarse, as many suppose him to have been. Ho 
showed breedii^ in form as well as bottom, and was savage in dis- 
position. After his time-match he went to Philadelphia, and 
TTira.m beat him two or three limea with Washington. But he 
returned into Hiram's hands, and trotted his famous races with 
Americus under his direction. 

Hiram Woodruff had th.en just readied his twenty-sixth year, 
and had fully entered upon that career of hard work and useful- 
ness which was increasing in importance every day, which finally 
made hi m one of the best known and most renowned men in 
America, and in which Ids genius, his faithfulness, and his sagacity 
enabled liim to do his country weighty and lionorable service. 
The greatest nations, and many of the greatest men that have ex- 
isted in the world, have held, that, next to the improvement and 
culture of mankind itself, the improvement and cultivation of the 
horse is one of the best and mightiest of tasks. Our cotmtry is 
distinguished abroad, as well as at home, for having effected the 
greatest and most surprising improvement in the horse of daily 
use, the trotter, that is mentioned in the annals of horsemanidiip, 
from tJie period of tlie misty fables of Castor, Pollus, and Chiron 
the Centaur, down to this day. Now, for this improvement the 
country is more indebted to Hiram Woodruff than to any other 
man — or any ten men. Nobody with any character for sense and 
veracity will dispute this. 

Before he had done with Dutchman on the turf, Eipton had 
come to Hiram Woodruff; and this "white-legged pony" soon 
became as groat a favorite with him, as great a prodigy with the 
public, and as great a scora^e to those who stood against him, as 
Dntiihman had been. He it was tiiat first made two miles in 5m. 
7s., in harness, going against Lady Suffolk \ and he finally becama 
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Buch a, thorn in Bryan's side, that he declared tie mare should not 
trot against bim any more, unless it was under saddle. It was in 
driving Ripton against Amerious, that Iliram displayed one of his 
finest exhibitions of coolness, craft, and science. He won the race 
against Ameri;u9 when a hundred to five had been laid on die 
latter horse. Kipton was one of Hiram's prime fiivorites. Ilia 
fine speed, his stoutness, his grand action, his turbulent spirits, and 
indomitable game, were themes that Hiram never tired of when he 
had once begun. To hear him and Dan Pfifer, who took care of the 
•' white-l^ged pony," go on about him, with Sim Hoagland and 
Whelan to drop in su^estjve and sage remarks here and there, 
was a treat indeed. The "white-legged pony "was also a prime 
favorite with Hiram's devoted Iriend Oliver MarshalL Friends I 
when shall we truly realize that the tongue which spoke with such 
wisdom, enthusiasm, and terse eloquence, at these, our well-remem- 
bered sittings, is silent now forever? 

It is beyond the scope of this sketch, oven to mention by name 
all the horses which Hiram trained, rode, and drove. His own 
work (which follows) may be referred to as regards those of most 
renown who preceded the era of Flora Temple. He was always 
fond of the Messenger blood. Beginning with old Topgallant, 
and coming along down with Paul Pry, grandson of Messenger; 
Liady Suffolk, bis granddanghter; Ajax and Hector, song of Ab- 
daJIah ; and tlien to the Hambletonians, of whom he made the 
wonder, Dexter, — what fiimous horses of that famous strain came 
to h^ hands to have their excellencies made manifest I Flora her- 
self has a dash of the blood ; and she, too, was the work of Hiram's 
strong, patient, and cunning hand. When he was twenty-eight 
years old, Hiram removed to Harlem, and became proprietor of the 
track there which bis father had had. He kept it two years, and 
then removed to Boston, where he was proprietor of the Cambridge 
Coarse from 1S47 to 1850. When he rctm-ned to New York, he 
went into business in the Union Saloon, Broadway ; which he kept 
in partnership with Albert Loseo. But the City was not by any 
means the place for Hiram. His was a spirit which delighted in 
the country, by hill and stream, and where, with hand upon the 
shoulder of his horse, he could hear the booming of the wild waves 
on the beach. So, near " old Long Island's seargirt shore," in the 
spring of 1851, he took the house at the foot of the hill, on the 
Jamaica Road, between East New York and the Comers ; and this 
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■was known far and wide for two or (liree j^ara as " Hirain Wood- 
raff's." When he left that, It was to remove to the house in which 
he died ; and here liis friends of late years were wont to assemble 
in great numbers around him. He had now reached his prime, 
and gained a station and esteem wilh the wmld -at large Each as 
no other man in the like capacity had ever attained to. Hundreds 
of tbousands who had never seen the man held him in regard; and 
all througli the regions of the West hia name was in their mouthfi, 
familiar as a household word. In the Eastern States, too, he was 
very much respected and beloved. He often visited Boston and 
Providence, and these trips were his great holidays. His arrfval 
at these places was the signal for general rejoicing. Troops of 
Mends crowded round him to express their satisfaction, and mani- 
fest their attachment. When thus away flrom home, the deep and 
abiding love he cherished for his wife was seen by his nearest 
friends in his behavior. She was never out of his thought; and 
when his fHcnds got him to stay a day or two longer, he always 
sent despatches home. He loved music ; and one there was io the 
Eastern States who used to sing a song called "My Sarah." This 
never failed to move Hiram to tears. 

One other recreation he greatiy enjoyed. It was hia custom to 
go down upon the ahores of Jamwca Bay, in the sununer time, and 
there, camping out in a sliady grove with a few friends, spend the 
days in fiahiag. Oliver Marshal and Henry CoUins were common- 
ly his associates in these excursions. Dan Pfifer was often there; 
and Sim Hoagland drove over to the camp most days. Hiram and 
Dan had matches at fishing as they had at training and driving, 
Hiram took great catches of blue-fish when they were running ; 
but in spite of all his delicate manipulations of the line, — and he 
had a finger as true as that of a player on a harp-string, — he 
could never catch a sheep's-head. Pilfer caught a few ; init thero 
was another of their friends who beat them both, far and away, in 
matching this delectable and noble fish. It was William Shaw, 
another fine horseman, whose youth and manhood had been mostly 
passed in training runners. Hia death, some time ago, was suita- 
bly noticed. He went home iU fium a party at Hiram's, given to 
celebrate the wedding of his daughter to young Hiram Howe, and 
never left his bed alive. He died of a relapse of fever, contracted 
in the service of his country at New Orleans during the great war. 
Henry Collins was always on the fishing-excursions, and amnaed 
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tJie others by liis sallies of dry, qunint wit. His death was not 
long aitor that of Mr. Shaw ; and it was a heayy blow to Hi- 
ram, Collins had been such a loving, faitliful friend and compaa- 
ion. It 19, indeed, to be especially remarked, tliat Hiram Wood- 
tuff liad, above most men, the gift of inspiring true affection. It 
was the pure sincerity and simplicity of his nature whiith effected 
this. Ho was as open and frank as a child : he could not even 
ihiiik a rascality; "Snd rascals as well as honest men knew it. Then 
his kindliness of disposition, and generosity, won the heart at once. 
If a neighbor wanted any thing, — if the poor, the sick, the aged, 
or the feeble wanted lud, — he gave it ; not patronizingly or pomp- 
ously, but just aa though he was paying them something tJiat 
he owed. Alaa I we have looked our last upon this great, loving, 
charitable, child-like man. 

He was not of a demonstrative nature, except among his cher- 
ished and trusted friends ; but the least sign of suffering, or need 
of sympathy, in any one, opened the flood-gates of his heart. His 
face was square, with immense firmness about tie jaw. His fore- 
head was broad and lofty ; his eye, a deep, dark gray. It was 
eminently a thoughtfiil face; and there was a sweetness in bis 
smile wbich will not be forgotten. Of late years the writer of 
this has been closely intimate with Hiram, and has often pondered 
over his virtues and great parts. Ilis scrupulous regard for the 
feelings of others was always shown when he mentioned other 
tr^ners and drivers. In the composition of his book he carefully 
avoided any thing that could by possibility wound or injure any of 
titem. It was, too, bis pleasure to mention them individually, so 
that he might leave a testimooy to their capacity and worth. This 
was so like the man 1 He would do good by stealth. Ho began 
his work on the American Trotter at the earnest solicitation of 
Mr. Wilkes and other friends, who felt convinced, and at last con- 
vinced him, that, out of his vast store of wisdom and experience in 
relation to trotting-horses, he might set down much that would be 
of value to the world. It was highly appreciated. The people 
hailed it all over the country. English papers copied chapter after 
chaplfir at length ; and his old horsemen friends harangued each 
olber aboot it, declaring, "It's capital, I tell you; and every 
word jest like Hkam I 1 didn't know that he could wiite any 
thing more than a letter ; but, in writing about horses, he can bfat 
'am all 1 " Hiram himself took pride and interest in it ; and bf.t»- 
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in again he manifested anotlief trut in regai^ to his vi'£&. As 
soon ag the paper arrived, containing his latest chapter, he peremp- 
torily ordered it to be taken up to Mrs. Woodruff. " For," said he 
to ua, " she reads it out to the ladies that call upon her ; and, he- 
tween jou and me, she thinks it good I " Poor friend 1 he had great 
and just confldence in Ma wife's capacity ; hut when ordering 
" The Spirit " up-stairs, as soon as it arrived, much to the dis- 
satisfaction of some who wanted to read it down-stairs, it never 
occurred to h'ln that he could have as many copies as he pleased. 
His uncle George and Crepe Collins wore much pleased with the 
work as it progressed; so were Oliver Marsha and Sim Hoag- 
land. Some fools thought lie was not the author of it ; as if any 
other living man hut he, no matter wliat might he that man's ca- 
pacity, could have produced it. 

His opinions about horses and horse-matters were decided when 
onoo formed ; but he was far-seeing and cautious in the maldng of 
ikem. Mr, Bonner's gray mare, Teerless, was at the very top of 
his esteem, — liis model of a fast and lasting trotter. Like Rip- 
ton, Kemble Jackson, Flora Temple, and so many others, she was- 
formed hy him. Dexter stood as high as any for racing-purposes. 
Hiram amazed us when, early in that fiimous. horse's career, he 
predicted that he would beat the world. Many tiought him al- 
most crazy to match Dester against Stonewall Jackson of Hart- 
ford, three-mile heats. Dexter's two greatest races in his hands 
were the two-mile heats to wagons ; in wliich he beat Butter the 
second heat in 4m. 56^s. ; and the mile heats, three in five, ia liar* 
ness, in which he beat Butler and Vanderbilt in live heats. But- 
ler won the first and second heats, and Eoff considered that he 
had the money in his pocket. Odds of ten to one were laid upon 
the hlact horse, and great sums were pending. Dexter was sore 
and lame. . Nothing but a mighty eifort could save the race ; hut 
the great master of the art, the King of American Horsemen, was 
behind the brown gelding, and he now displayed one more of hia 
grand masterpieces. He won the thhd heat. The fourth he won 
in the unprecedented time of 2m. 24^s. ; and Vanderbilt was dis- 
tanced. The backers of the Contraband stood aghast. The men 
fi'om the South Side gave a roar that m%ht have been heard at 
Jamaica Bay, "We have got you," they cried to the fiiends of 
Butler : " Eoff ia a captain, but this is the Old Field-Marshal here 
behind Dester I " Thouaaaids mere present ; hut there was not a 
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EOund to he heard, save tbe tramp of tliese famous horses, &b their 
more famous drivers brought them along, in scoring for the decid- 
ing heat. Eoff drove with immense resolution ajid skill ; but the 
hand of the great master was upon the reins of Dexter, and he 
■won llie fifth heat in the marTellous timo of 2m. 24^a. " Bow,- I'll 
tell you what it is," sdd a gentleman who had lost heavily on Iho 
race ; " it is twenty or thirty per cent, in favor of any horse that 
Hiram Woodruff drives, — I don't care who drives the other! 
I've paid dear enough for that opinion ; and it's mine I " 

Lady Ermna was another held very high in the judgment of 
Hiram, and her owner was fast in his dearest esteem ; but, at the 
end of the last season that the great trainer and driver was ever 
to see, the horse of his heart was Mr. Bonner's chestnut, the fa- 
mous Auburn Horse. Very late last fell we took one of our ao 
customed drives over to Hiram's, and found all about the place in 
a sort of pleasant commotion. Hiram Howe, Pelham John, Long 
Tom Farrell, Dan Delahay, and several oliers, were fiill of what 
the Auburn Horse had done that morning. Nothing was ever 
seen like it, tbey averred, since old Pocahontas iho pacer dis- 
tanced Hero in 2m. 1 7^s. The horse had, unquestionably, come 
up the stretch with such an electric burst of speed as had amazed 
the spectators. It never was Hiram's practice to talk about his 
horses to Mrs. Woodruff; but, on this occasion, he had no sooner 
letMncd from the course, than he went in, and (old her thaUie had 
never ridden sp fast behind a trotter in his life as on tbat morning. 
This we had from Mrs. Woodruff the same day. When we 
reached Hiram, in the staUe-yard, he made use of die very same 
expression. Wbile we were talking, Mr. Bonner drove up. We 
all three went to the box, and Hiram stripped the chestnut. " Ha 
is," said he, "the best balanced big horse in America I" After- 
wards, we all three stood in the autnmn sun, by the garden^^ate, 
and a conversation ensued. Hiram said, " I rode faster behind 
■ liim this morning than ever I rode in my life," 

Mr. Bonner was silent; and, it being our custom to Btand up for 
the absent, we determined to put in a word or two for the gal- 
lant gray. So we said, " Now, look here, Hu^am : you rode at the 
rate of two minutes to the mile behind Peerless for a quarter. 
Capt. Moore will swear to it. Do you mean to say that you 
rode faster behind the Auburn Horse than behind the gray 
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" Paster than beLind the gray mare ? Faster tian I ever rode 
behind amj horse I " said hsj with his resolute eye aiid grave 

Mr, Bonner was silent as Hiram said tliis wifh his haod up- 
raised ; but we determined to have another word, bo we at it ag^n 
argumentatively. Hiram looked over toward the sea, where the 
BUQ was shining in the southora hoard ; and he said, " If the 
weather holds good a few days longer, and there is a fair day and 
track next week, something will be done I " 

" What do you think it will he ? " 

He smiled and said, " Mr. Bonner wants to know what I think, 
nodouhtj and I don't mind telling youwliat I expect, because 
you never blow things." 

" Yes, yes : now, what do you expect ? " 

" To wipe out all that has ever been done on tliis island," 

" You mean all that has ever hecn done in liarncss ? " 

" All that has ever been done at alL Listen, now : I am not 
^ven to exa^eratiou, and I want to keep within limits. I am 
confident that I can drive that horse the first half-mile in. Im. 8s. 
If I can't bring him home the other half in Im. 10s. I ought to he 
horsewhipped. That will be 2m. 18s." 

It happened that the weather got cold and bleak immediately 
after that delicious afl;emoon, and tie course was not in order 
again ; so the great trial never came off. Knowing the care, 
knowledge, and vast experience which Hiram brought to the 
making up of his opinions, and having witnessed the gravity and 
earnestness with wliieh he advanced this as his settled conviction, 
■we fully believe, that^ under favorable circumstances, the cliostnut 
could have done what he said. Therefore, we say that the Au- 
burn Horse filled his eye at the last momSnt when there was great 
ambition and speculalion in it; and was the last, as well as the 
greatest, in point of speed, of those world-renowned trotlers 
which were stabled in Hiram Woodruff's vast hi'ain and mighty 
heart. 

During the winter, Hiram's health had not been good. He had 
several attacks of illness ; and when he got a little better, he 
would get up and go about as though he had not been sick. iTiis 
made strong calls upon his constitutional stamina, which had ouce 
heenasgood and perfect as his honesty and pluck. At his birth- 
day, on the 22d of February, he was well, and singularly happy 
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and genial. He dined with bis friends ; consented to the wish crf 
Mr. Parkes, of Brooklyn, to sit for his portrait, to be presented to 
hia wifp; and, finally, had the pony (the fifty-miler), bron^t into 
tie parlor, among his fiiends, in order that he might expatiate 
upon his rare merits. Six days after that we saw Hiram for the 
last time, a fortnight before his deati ; and never, since our friend- 
ship began, did we see him more cheerful, bright, and genial than 
he was upon that day. It was a spring day, light and mild : we 
found Hiram in the yard, and he hailed us with a cheery lialloa, 
" I'm glad you've come ; I'm getting ready for the next eam.paign I 
First of all, come and look at Quicksilver and Eoaamond." 

We answered that we were impatient to look at Pocahontas and 
Strideaway. He said, " Time enough," We looked at the 
horses. We looked at his hogs. We surveyed the renowned 
mare and her son. He never was more happy, never more plea- 
sant and wise. We said how we rejoiced to find him looking and 
feeUng so well. He put Ms hand upon oui' shoulder ; and, with the 
smile we all knew and loved so well, he said, " I am not as well 
as I look, but I am better than I was most of the winter." 

We then went and looked over Ms wagons and sulkies, which 
had all been painted and put in order for the season he was never 
to see. We talked about his book, and flie plan of ila conclusion 
was settled. " You must come here often," said he : "I want to 
see you very often." 

We replied, that, when the roads got good, we would often drive 
over : but he replied that there was no need to wait for the roads. 
He had a plan to meet that difliculty ; it was, that he would get a 
saddle and bridle, and we must ride over on hm-seback. " You 
eanjumpup and slip over here anytime on horseback; and I'll 
see about the saddle and bridle to-morrow." 

It is in some sort a consolation, that, at our lastparting from this 
valued fi-iend, be felt so happy, and was so kindly disposed to ua. 
On the Sunday week following, he was taken sick with bilious 
vomiting in tke middle of the night. Andrew Howe, his relative 
and confidential etewnf d, was lying in the house sick, and died the 
nest day, Hiram got worse ; and a despatcb was sent for his 
Mend Mr. Marshall, who arrived on Thmrsday morning at day- 
light. Sim Hoagland had been constant in his attentions to his 
friend. Mrs. Woodruff was, of course, in sore distress, but stiU 
hopeful. Tlie doctor, ^ Mr. Marshall entered, declared that a 
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change had taken place, and that he had great hopes. But this 
was fallacious. Even then the 

"Single wan'Ior, in aombre harness mailed, 
Dreaded of man, and eurnamod Uio Dcstrojcr, 
The rampart wall had sealed." 

Hiram waa anxious to talk then, hut Mr. Marshall wanted him 
to keep quiet; so he left him with Mrs. Woodruff, who had made 
him some beef-tea. Towards night he grew weaker and weaker. 
Thixjugh the long, sad watches of that monmftd night he failed 
gradually, hut retained his consciousness. Fondly pressing tho 
hand of his dear wife, and with many a look of affection cast upon 
the hrother of his heart, Marshall, and Hiram Howe, he gradually 
sank away, and died without a groan or pang, as a bahy falls 
to sleep. It was tea minutes to four o'clock in the morning when 
he died; and tlio last clearly articulate word that he spoko was 
" HOESE I " 

The news of his death, caused an extraardinary sensation. 
Thousands who had neTcr seen liii-" — business men, profes^onal 
men, and idlers — spoke of it as the event of the time, and always 
with kindness and regret. It was the same all over the country, 
for there was not a man in America, except perhaps General Grant, 
esteemed by a greater number of people than Hiram Woodruff. 

The funeral was held on Sunday, in the afternoon. The weather 
was terrible for the season ; and the roads so bad, that it was only 
by work like that with which pioneers precede an army, that the 
house of mourning was reached by many from a distance. The 
snow lay thick and deep, and fell all day. The wind howled from 
the east White-bearded .Winter had come back to shiver over 
the grave of this great, honest man. iNevertheless, there was a 
great concourse of people at the foneraL Full of attachment and 
regret, they had come flom all parts to pay the lasttribute of love 
and respect to their friend. The place waa crowded in every part. 
About a hundred and fifty carriages and large sleighs were under 
tho sheds all about. Some of them had been drawn by four horses ; 
and this was a wise forethonght on the part of their owners,. 
Hiram lay in the parlor, in a handsome coffin of rosewood with 
silver-plated furniture. We say Hikam, because, as he lay there, 
ho looked so natural and composed, that he seemed no cold corpse, 
but a Gompteition that still had life in it, and might awake and 
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speak at any instant. The scene wan very affecting. The coun- 
try people, who knew and loved lErain well, had come from, their 
farms and villages. When these stout yeoman looked upon his 
calm, quiet face, with ita sweet smile, they broke down at once ; 
and "eyes albeit unused ta the melting mood" swam over with 
tears. Some few, including Dan Pfifer, eould not trust themselves 
to meet him fiice to face. All the trainers and drivers were there, 
witii moat of the eminent owners of fast horses. The ladies were 
there in great numbers ; and this was truly fitting, for Hiram waa 
always distinguished for Lis ceremonious pohteness to them. He 
was, in fiict, when seen at his hest, in person, in dress, in manners, 
and in mind, a thorough gentieman. The service was performed 
hy the Eev. Mr. Munn, of East New York, in an impressive man- 
ner. And then the procession, with its mourners, and Oliver 
Marshall, Simeon D. Hoagland, WiUiam Whelan, Joseph Croch- 
eron, John Crooks, John L Snedcker, and Wellington Simonson 
as pall-hearors, streamed along through the snow, to the cemetery- 
gate, and wound its way up the hillside, and past the lofty monu- 
ment, to the grave. It was a long time ero the most had reached 
the place ; and many, indeed, never got there at all until after the 
clods from the spade fell on the coiBn, and smote upon our ears 
all mortal fate. Hiram WoodrufT hes near the summit of a lofty 
hill, which overlooks the south side of the Island and the great 
waters upon which he loved to sail. The beauties and llio 
grandeur of nature are all about his last resting-place. When 
it is bleak and stormy, as it was (hat day, iha sough of the wind 
seems to bear witii it lie deep roar of the majestic ocean. When 
it is fine, there is no lovelier spot on all the Island ; and, standing 
near his place of rest, one can look out fer and away over a world 
of life and fertile land and busy waters. Peace to him who sleeps 
on that hallowed summit I 
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Reason foe writing Uie Boot. — NaoraElty for PraoUcal Eiperienoe la Traln- 
iag. — The Author's Eiperiecoe. — ImproTemeiil in Tracks and VehioleB. 
— Causes of Improvamant in Time. — Originality of the Amerienn 
SystBin. — Ita great Superiority to tlie English System. — Rules as to 
Breaking from the Trot. 

I HAVE often had applications from gentlemen ja vari- 
ous parts of the country for advice and instruction in 
regard to tho treatment of their horses, to which I have 
been unahle to make satisfactory replies. My time Las been 
too much takea up in training and driving the large number 
of horses placed in ray care to admit of my writing letters, 
though I have always been wDIing to give such information 
as I could to those who sought it of mc. In the course of 
the work I Lave now undertakeji, the gentlemen who have 
Bpplied to me, and those who might wish to do so, but yet, 
knowing my constant occupation, havo refrained, will find 
all that it ia in my power to communicate in regard to the 
management of trotting-horses. The persuasions and assur- 
ances of some of my friends have induced me to believe that 
the results of my thoughts and experiences, plainly set down, 
and illustrated here and there by such anecdotes and recol- 
lections of our famous trotters as, being in point, may most 
readily present themselves to my mind, will he interest- 
Big to the readers of this my work, and useful to tha 
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vast number of pei&ons who now keep good road-torsra, 
if not fast trotters. It was not without some hesitation that 
I agreed to devote a whole winter to the work I have 
begun. I found; upon reflection, that it would not be very 
easy for me to convey in print my own ideas upon the sub- 
ject of training and driving; and mj own experience with 
some hundreds of trotting-horses has convinced me, that auy 
hope of teaching a man how to put a horse in condition by 
rule would be entirely fallacious. 

I say, then, at the outset, that this work is to be taken 
more as a guide and flnger-post, showing the way to practical 
experience, than as a substitute for experience itself Such 
general method as I have pursued with good results, I shall 
communicate ; but I cannot undertake to relate the circum- 
stances constantly arising among horses iu training, which 
hare called, and always will call, for varied applications and 
abatements of the rule. Of these, the man in charge of the 
horse must be the judge as they present themselves ; and, if 
he is not able to determine how far the general method may. 
be intensified or relaxed in the case in hand, it is safe to say, 
that it will be 'more a lucky accident than any thing else if 
the trotter is fit when he comes to the post. I say, without 
any qualification, that a man can no more train horses by 
means of rules ascertained beforehand by other people than 
one can cure the complimt's the human &ame is subject to 
by books written by the most learned of the faculty. It 
would be a great de^l eiiier for a clever man to write a good 
book upon a given complaint than to cure a case of it ; and, 
jf the writer wis taken with the disorder himself, I have no 
doubt he would pitch his book on one side, and send for a 
practising physician The f u,t that the man who is bis own 
attorney has a fool for a client has passed into a proverb ; 
and this is another instance of wortblessness of book-learn- 
ing, taken by itself 

Yet boots are very necessary for the making of doctors 
and instruction of lawyers ; and so, when I say that the work 
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I am going to produce is only calculated to be useful wlien 
used as a stepping-stone to experience, I do not really under- 
value it, as some may think. Besides, I intend to mate it 
interesting to the general reader, as well as to him who is 
in quest of the rules and maxima of the trainer's art. I 
also wish it to be understood at the outset, that very many 
cleTer horsemen will differ with me in regard to some of the 
things I shall lay down as proper to bo pursued. I know it 
will he very often said by some of my associates of years 
gone hy, as they read those pages, " ' Old Blocks ' is wrong 
in regard to so-and-so ; " but I can assure the reader that I 
shall recommend nothing but what I have tried, and in a 



It is more than thirty years since I began to handle trot- 
ting-horaes, and more than flve-and-twenty since I had 
charge of Dutchman, the best, take him for all in all, of the 
old-timo trotters. Some things are done differently now from 
what they were then; yet there has not been any gieat 
change in the method we then pursued, nor has there been, 
in my opinion, as much change and improvement in our 
horses as some imagine. It is true that there are more fast 
trotters now than there ever were before, that the best time 
has been much cut down of late years, and that the driving 
on the road is a deal more rapid now than it was then. But 
then it is to be remembered that the tracks are now much 
better ordered than they were in former times, that the 
vehicles for trotting have been much lightened and improved, 
and that a corresponding improvement in roads and road- 
wagons has fcaien place. Besides, there are hundreds of 

s trained nowadays to one that was handled by a really 
n then; and' thus a greater amount of speed 
1 the multitude. And though it is not alto- 

T clear why it should be so, there is no doubt in mj 
mind about this, viz., that, as the excellence of the multitude 
increases, the excellence of the best among them will reach 
a higher standard. Except in exceptionsil cases, it is easier 
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to be the best among a few than the best among many; for 
the reason that among the many the mark necessary to be 
attained will generally bo higher aad more difficult. The 
improvement in the time of one trotters ia, then, to be laid 
to the account of several causes ; which include improvement 
in courses, vehicles, methods of training, style of driving, 
and in the trotting-horse himself. 

The system of teaching, training, driving, Euid riding the 
trotting-horse of this country has long been an art of itself, 
quite different, as far as I have heard, ftom that pursued in 
other countries. I look upon the English as a nation of 
horsemen, and their success with hunters and racers has 
been very great; but, ever since I can remember, we have 
been as much superior to them in handling the fast trotter 
as we are now. When Eattlet was taken over there, twen- 
ty-five years ago, the gentleman who had the horse took 
good care to take William Whelan along to steer him ; and, 
when the party got above themselves, and challenged the 
world, it was not resolved to buy Dutchman, and csirry him 
across the water to clip their combs, until, after much press- 
ing, I had agreed to go, too, to drive him. A difference of 
only three hundred dollars in the price of Dutchman pre- 
vented our voyage to England. The gentleman — he was 
English, but had lived some years in this country — offered 
twenty-seven hundred dollars, and a black mare I then had 
in charge, for the horse. The Philadelphia party wanted 
three thousand dollars and the blaok mare ; and so the deal 
fell through. If it had been consummated, the challengers 
in England, with Whelan and Kattler, would soon have 
found Woodruff and the Dutchman in the little island, come 
to take it up. So there we should have been, — a real 
American party, — disputing across the Atlantic, in the 
land of our ancestors, for pre-eminence in the sport our own 
country had already exalted and dignified at home. The 
handling of the English trotting-horses at that time was as 
much infeiioE to the American system as their horses were 
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to oura ; and, though I say it myself, who helong to the pro- 
fession, it is not unfit to he said, that the American system 
of breal:ing, training, and driying, has mainly made our 
trotters what they ate. The English had the stock all along, 
just as much as we had ; and it is our method of cultivation 
and perseyerance that has made the difference between their 
fast trotter of a mile in three minutes and ours of two 
minutes aad twenty-five seconds, or thereahouts. 

According to the best information at my command now, 
I find that a three-minute trotter in England is about as 
scarce an article as a two-thirty horse is here. This is the 
result of our method of breeding, training, and driving the 
trotting-horse in this country, aided by the enterprise and 
ingenuity which provide vehicles, harness, and all the para- 
phernalia of that combination of lightness with sia^sngth 
which is upon the plan of the best trotting-horse himself. 
It ia, however, only fair to observe, that the English have 
had some rules in their match-trotting which probably acted 
as a hinderaace to the making of the best time of which their 
horses were capable. The penalty of a break waa such that 
the ridor or driver would be afraid to push his horse up to 
the top of his speed. If it waa a harness or wagon race, the 
driver was compelled to pull up, and hack the wheels when 
his horse broke. Ever so little backing of the wheels would 
do'; but he was compelled to back them some. If it was 
under saddle, the rider had to turn his horse round when 
he broke. These rules must have been detrimental to tha 
making of fast time, though as fair for one as another of the 
parties engaged in the match. Our American lule on this 
suTiject fevers speed; and some think, indeed, that, as often 
administered, it favors breaking and running, to the disad- 
vantage of the steady, honest horse that keeps to his gait, 
and wins, if ho wins at all, by trotting. 

Out law on this point is good enough, however, provided 
it is lawfully administered; and it does not operate as a 
check to the drivei in obtaining the beat speed of which his 
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Lorse ia capable. I do not myaelf admire those lioraea 
■whicli are more relied upon, to win for aptness in breaking 
and running a little wlien in a tight place, than for down- 
right speed and bottom at a fair trot ; but, as I have said to 
gentlemen who have complained that ancli waa the case, 
the remedy ia sufEloient, if the judges will fearlessly apply 
it. If the judges did this, we should soon hear no more 
about drivers "learning horses to break." I thinlc that the 
pride of our art in training and driving is to teach them to 
maintain their trot, and not to hreali. If the horse may 
break and run, I can easily see how it may be beneficial to 
teach him to hrcak ; but if, when he breaks, he is to be im- 
mediately pulled to a trot, or puUed up, I think it will be 
better to toach him not to break. 

My remarks in this chapter are merely prefatory, as will 
be seen. Indeed, we must jog along gently with this matter 
until we have got through certain preliminary work, and put 
the fast trottor into regular training. I purpose, then, to 
take a firm hold of the reins, and increase the speed until 
the parties interested in the performance think that we are 
going along fast enough, and can stay tho distance, even 
though it be three-mile heats. It must, however, never be 
lost sight of by the reader, in the course of this work, that 
I am a practieal man, one mainly governed by the teach- 
ings of experience, and therefore not inclined to the laying- 
. down of mere theories in regard to the training and general 
treatment of horses. If I had had leas to do witli them for 
nearly forty years, I might be more positive in my asser- 
tions than I now intend to be. Between the outward forms 
of such trotters &a Dutchman, and Peerless, or Plora Tem- 
ple, there is a vast difference; and between these types, 
more or less nearly approaching the one or the other, the 
variety of form is immense. I have been led to believe 
that the constitutional differences, including temper, dispo- 
sition, and that intangible but very potent quality called 
pluck, are as numerous as the varieties of form. Now, in 
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the management and training of the horse, the general 
nilea which are applicable in nearly all cases must be re- 
laxed, or stringently followed, according to the constitu- 
tion, disposition, and capacity of the individual horse in 
hand. It would he easy enough for me to say, " Give the 
horse in training plenty of work, hut not too much." The 
advice would be good, though general. The trouble would 
he in finding out how much was plenty and not too much. 
Here the judgment and experience of the man in charge 
wotdd have to he carefully exercised; and i^ by perusing 
this work as it progresses, the reader can master some of 
mj experience, and make it hie own, I shall be satisfied. 
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THE training of the trotting-horse is really to be com- 
menced fi:oin tlie time lie is handled when s, colt ; for it 
is not simply the putting of him in such bodily condition as 
may enable him to exert all his powers, but also the careful 
and continued cultivation of his gifts as a trotter. What- 
ever encourages his tendency to make the trot his best way 
of going, is a part of his training ; and tber'efore the natural 
disposition to trot must be improved from the very first. I 
have heard it said by somo that thore is no natural disposi- 
tion in a, horse to trot, or rather was none until men had 
handled him, and induced him to use that mode of action. It 
is a very common notion that the horse has hut two natural 
paces, — the walk and the gallop, — and that trotting is wholly 
artificial. I have seen this set down in some books, hut I 
venture to deny it. My conviction is, that the trot is natu- 
ral to the horse ; and I feel bound to give some reasons for 
my belief. In the first place, then, I ask whether a colt 
can now be found any where that does not trot sometimes, 
and that when ho is by the side of his dam, before ever tlie 
hand of a man has been laid upon him ? If it is said that 
this results from the long domestication of his ancestors, 
my reply will be, that it happens among the produce of 
horses whose ancestors for more than a century — ay, for 
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more than two — have never been used for trotting pur- 
poses, and never were taught to trot at all, if it is true that 
the Arabs of the Desert only use their horses at the two so- 
called natural pa^es, — the wallc and the gallop. Besides, 
although I have never been in foreign parts myself, I have 
been informed by gentlemen of observation and credit, 
whose means of noticing this point have been wider if not 
greater than my own, that wild horses trot when moving 
about at ease, or at play, or coming towards an object. 16 
is true, that, if thoy are at all alarmed, they immediately 
strike into a gallop; but this only shows that the gallop is 
the best natural pace for speed, and not that the trot is no 
natural pace. I am also informed that other wild animals 
of desert places, such as wild asses, zebras, quaggas, and 
the like, sometimes trot; and, if I had not been told so, I 
should have inferred it from the fact that almost every ani- 
mal that goes on four legs, whether domesticated among us 
or wild in our coimtty, trots at times. Deer trot in the 
woods ; I have seen them do it. The largest and noblest 
of our native animals is the elk, and ho is a trotter. 

If any of my readers, when riding in the Central Part, 
■will take occasion to observe the elt that was sent to Mr. 
Wilkes from St. Louis for that institution, I will bet a trifle 
that they will see her trot, and go a pretty good trot, too, 
if she is put up to her best pace. Away, then, with the 
notion that the trot is wholly an artificial gait. If it were, 
I think the attempt to breed trotters would have been a 
failure ; whereas, everybody knows that it has been snccess- 
ful. There is, however, a mixture of truth in the assertion 
that the trot is an artificial gait. It is not the readiest way 
for the horse to go at speed. A very poor running-horse — 
I mean a turf-horse — could distance the best trotter that 
ever was started; and the best trotters never reach their 
best speed until they have undergone a good deal of hand- 
ling and cultivation. This handling, from the very first 
day that the colt begins to eat^ should he very different, in 
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my judgment, from the method I have seen the best breed- 
ers and trainers of thoroughbred runners adopt with their 
stock. 

Now, to begin with the colt. Just as soon as the mare 
is quiet while you are doing so, you may handle the colt. 
Do it in such a manner as to make him tractable and kind. 
Speak softly to him, encourage bim to come up and smell 
of your hand; and, when you touch him, do so gently and 
soothingly. !Prom the first week of the horse's life until 
the last, you will find that he will be inclined to do what 
you require of bim, provided you can make him understand 
■what it is. Some men that have hold of horses apparently 
don't know themselves, and therefore it is not to be won- 
dered at that t!ie horse don't. Just as soon as you get 
familiar with the colt, which will be very soon if you com- 
mence while he is veiy young, rub bis heid occasionally, pat 
Iiim, and sometimes pick up one of his legs Do it gently; 
and by so doing you will te3(,h him to let it bo done quietly 
when tho time comes at which it muit be done somehow. 
It is understood, of course, thit the mare and colt have 
shelter at night, aud run out durmg the day, — on fine days, 
at any rate. Now, if the young one is never touched until 
you want to take hold of him for some needful purpose, you 
will find that he has become wild, and will try to break 
things'-before you can manage him. 

The breeders of race-horses understand this very well, 
aad they commonly take great pains with their colts. But 
as to early feeding, their method is one which I advise the 
breeders of trotters not to follow. It is, that as soon as the 
coit will eat bruised oats, which will bo at less than two 
months old, he is to have all that he can consume, Nay, I 
find that one gentleman, and one of a groat deal of ability, 
too, in that line, advises to begin with giving him oatmeal 
in gruel before he can eat the bruised oats. This is to be 
followed up with four quarts or more of oats a day, when he 
is weaned, besides the pasturage. I say to the reader of 
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tliis, do no such tliLog witli tlie colt tliafc ia to be a trotter, — ■ 
or, rather, do it with great moderation. Never mind oat- 
meal gruel; never mind bruised oata while ho is with his 
dam. The miUc of the mare, she being kept in good heart, 
and the grass, will afford her colt all the notirishment lie 
needs, and ought to have. This is Nature's plan : the other 
is the "forcing system," and ever so much more artificial 
than the trotting-gait. I do not undertake to disparage the 
method pursued by the race-horse men, so far as it only 
concerns their own purposes. That purpose I take to be 
early maturity ; and I am convinced that very early maturity 
will not be advisable in the case of the fast trotter. Early 
maturity means early decay, in nineteen cases out of every 
twenty. 

Now, in order that a horse may become a first-rate trot- 
ter, it is necessary that he should last a good while. He 
won't jump up to his greatest excellence at three years old, 
or at six either, if his excellence is going to be very 
great; but will probably bo improving most when the 
thoroughbred horse of the same year has been long gone 
from the turf. I don't know of a single thing in nature 
that comes to maturity early and lasts long. This system, 
then, ia not calculated for the trotter; because to be great 
it is absolutely necessary that he should last long. The 
case is different as regards the running-horse ; for bis career 
may be brief, and yet very brilliant, Jt is to be considered, 
too, that the constitution of the colts is different. The 
thoroughbred horse is naturally inclined to mature at an 
earlier period than any other, I think ; and it is certain, 
that, being of a leaner and more wiry build, he may stand 
high feeding at an earlier poriodthan the half-bred trotter. 

And besides all this, I have other reasons against giving 
young colts much grain. The physiologists all agree, that, 
in order to thrive, the horse, young or old, must not only 
have his stomach supplied with a sufficient quantity of 
nutritious food, Imt also with enough matter not so highly 
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nutritious to distend it. A horse or a colt fed only on the 
substances which go to make up his substance would starve, 
though you gave them to him in the greatest abundance. 
Why this is they do not know, and I am sure I don't; but 
it seoms to me that it is a reason for not cloying the joung 
animal with all the highly-nutritious food he will eat. If 
his appetite is satisfied with oats, he will not be likely to 
eat the grass and hay that nature requires. There is 
another thing on this point which has occurred to me, h«t I 
only throw it out as a suggestion. While tke animal is 
young, a good distension of the stomach is calculated to 
produce that roundness of rib which wo see in so many of 
our best horses. Sow, this capacity of the carcasSj if it 
proceeds in part from proper distension of the stomach, — and 
by that I do not mean the paunch, — is not going to bo 
obtained by the feeding of food in the concentrated shape. 
Bulk is required ; and tho pulp and essence need not be 
given in large quantity until the organization is formed, 
and extraordinary exertion is required of the horse. 

When the colt is weaned, I should give him from three 
pints to two quarts of grain a day. The quantity may be 

a da rding to his size ; for, if he gives indications of 
a la firame and loose habit, he will require moro than a 

omi a« t It, who keeps in good order, and fills out with 
s b tan e as he grows up. The pasturage is still the main 
th n and, if that is good, two quarts of grain will be 
mu h 1 tt r than more of the latter, and little or notliing 
to be picked up on the bare herbage. With proper caro 
and attention, a good bite of grass may be secured for tho 
colts until very late in the fall ; and they should have all 
the hay they will eat when it begins to fail. The grain 
should be oats of good quality. I do not like to let colts 
have com at all when young; and even to old horses I 
think it should be fed very sparingly. In the winter of the 
first year, the colt must have a good place to run in, and he 
well housed at night, and regularly fed and watered. It 
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must be understood, ixom what I Lave said above, tbat be 
is never to be turned out to tate his cbance among a lot of 
promiscuous stock, old horses, cows, calves, heifers, and 
what-not. If be is, you may loolr foe a wretched young 
thing, standing shivering on the hillside, and hardly able to 
put one leg before the other, instead of the gay and frisky 
colt that you had when he nibbled the growing grass by the 
side of his dam. All along, from the time of his weaning, 
it will do good, and can do no harm, to give him a nice, 
warm mash, with a few oats mixed through it, now and then. 
It does the whole system of the alimentary canal good, im- 
proves the digestion, and increases the nutrition. There 
need be no fear of its scouring the colt; and, ia cases of 
scouring, I have very often found that it cured it. Give 
the colt no physic unless you are sure that there is something 
the matt«r with him. Physic is to cure sickness. Its pre- 
vention belongs to diet, careful observation, and general 
treatment. 

When the colt ia a yearling, his allowance of oate may l« 
increased to four quarts a day. His other food must be 
good and abundant; and that is to bo the main-stay. My 
principle is to give oats sparingly until the time comes to 
put the horse to some work ; and I think it will commonly 
result in this : that the horse will have all the size that in 
the order of nature he should have had, and be of a much 
hardier, healtliier, and more enduring constitution than he 
would have been if he had been forced along rapidly 'hy 
means of all the highly-stimulating food that he could bo 
got to consume. It will take longer to mature him by feed- 
ing only moderately of grain at this early period, but he is 
meant to last longer ; and I repeat that early maturity ia 
not favorable to long endurance. By the other method, 
you may show me a colt at two years old that looks more 
like a horse than mine will at three ; and at three more like 
a grand horse than mine will at five. But now I shall 
begin to overtake you. When youra is fire or sis:, he is at 
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his very best, perhaps past his test. Put them together at 
eight, and I have got by far the best and most useful horse. 
At ten, you have probably got no horse at all worth men- 
tioning : while mine is now " all horse," and in his true 
prime. 

If anybody thinks to foHow the old starving, corn-stalk 
fodder, fed-in-the-snow system, under cover of what I have 
said on this suhject, he must go to the devil his own road. 
My system is one of generous feeding, but not of stuffing a 
young colt with all the higlily-stimulating food he can pos- 
sibly be got to swallow. Above all, avoid Indian com in all 
shapes for young colts, and take care that they have plenty of 
pure water. If there is not a running-stream in the pasture 
where they are kept, be sure that they are watered at least 
throe.times a day, and that they have all they want. 

We shall nest come to the regular breaking, harnessing, 
and driving of the young colt in his two-year-old stage, 
which is jf very "great importance to hia aft«r character. 
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FeedEQg of the Two-Teai>Oia — Monlhingand Bitting. — Lounglr g. — Teni- 
par. — Leading on tlio Eoad. — Much Walking to be avoided. — WLen 
harnessed, a Wagon better than a Sulky. — Amount of Work to depend 
on Constitntjon and Condition. — Remedy foe Broken Gait — PuUing to 
be avoided. — ^Increase of Feed. 

IN tlie two-year-oldj in spring, the grain is to be increased 
to flvCj or even six quarts, of good oata a, day ; and now 
the colt is to bo mouthed and bitted. He should have a 
good loose box, with an outside lot attached. It is unne- 
cessary to describe the processes of mouthing, bitting, and 
lounging. The latter roust not he continued long at a time. 
Half an hour will be enough ; but, if he takes it well and 
steps off gB,yiy, you may keep him moving a Kttle longer. 
He must be lounged round both ways, changing the direc- 
tion from time to time ; for so giddiness will bo prevented, 
and the bit brought alternately to both sides of the mouth- 
Great care must be taken not to overdo the thing at this 
time ; for, when the colt gets fatigued and worried, his tem- 
per begins to suffer as well as his condition. It would be 
easy to repair the latter, but the mischief done to the 
former in early life can seldom be repaired. 1 am convinced 
that nine out of ten of the horses we find mischievously dis- 
posed, or even positively vicious and treacherous, are so by 
reason of having been improperly handled when young, 
Xhere was Dutchman — he was not a sulky horse nor vi- 
cious by nature. You could get bim to do his best when- 
ever you called for it on the course or the road, hut in 
the stable, look out I He wanted a great deal of watching. 
If a man attempted to put his harness on or take it of^ 
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without fcyitg him up, he was lucky to get away with the 
loss of moat of his clothes, Dutchman would, take hold like ■ 
a bull-terrier, and shake till his hold came away. He was 
also a kicker. In ordinary casea, I would not give much 
fcr a horse of this temper for the performance of any thing 
very great upon the course; but like Flying Childers and 
English Eclipse, both of whom, I am told, were ill-tem- 
pered, and ill-formed in some points, Dutchman was "a 
horse above ordinances." 

In handling the two-year-old trotter, then, the utmost 
care, as well as gentleness and firmness, should be exer- 
cised. In former times, it was not customary to handle 
colts until they were five years old ; but experience has since 
shown that they can very well be brolten at two years old, 
aad can be got to trot at three. The matter depends not 
upon the doing, but upon the manner of its doing. If the 
breaker or owner finds that the young thing can trot a lit- 
tle, and L3 always hankering to see him "do it again," or 
do a little better, he will soon have one that can't and won't 
do any thing worth his or anybody else's seeing, Progress, 
to be good and safe, must be gradual, but it should be con- 
tinual. There is no sense at all in working a colt along so 
that he can trot well at three or four years old, and then 
turning him out untU he is five or six. He should be kept 
at it gently, so as to hold fast all he knows at least; and 
this ho is sure to do if not forced off his legs. 

When the colt has been mouthed, bitted, and lounged in 
the lot, he will be led out upon the roads, and thus accus- 
tomed to meet and pass vehicles, horsemen, cattle, and the 
like. He is then to be broken to the saddle ; during which 
process he should be ridden about the country roads, and 
not kept out so long at a time as to become leg-weary. The 
weight upon his back must be remembered; and the rider 
should often ease him by dismounting, and leading him. A 
great deal less walking is now given to horses of all ages 
than was formerly the case. When I was a boy, and riding 
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for my unde, an immense deal of walking exercise was 
thought to be beneficial. I used to ride horses as mucb a? 
twenty milea a day, at a walk ; and it was deemed needful 
to do this all along during their preparation:. I have long 
seen the fallacy of that, and discontinued it. The old no- 
tion was, that it improved the horse's bottom ; but I am sat- 
isfied that the usual effect was to make him leg-weary, to 
dog the heart out of him with this monotonous, tread-mill 
sort of work, and so take away his speed. He might go a 
distance then, in the race, because he went comparatively 
slow. It must always be remembered that a slow horse 
can keep at his best pace longer than a fast horse can at 
his, though in condition, bottom, and game they be eq^uaL 
In training horses now, I usually walk them but once a 
day, and then only for a comparatively short distance. 

When the colt is broken to the saddle, his work in har- 
ness is to be commenced. It should be to a skeleton wag- 
on, not to a sulky; for the reason that, with the four wheels 
to the former vehicle, the weight will be kept off his back. 
Many use the sulky, but I am satisfied that the wagon ia 
beat. There will be no difficulty in getting the colt to 
draw if he has been handled rightly up to tliis time. Oui 
system in this is radically different from that of the Eng- 
lish, as I am informed. Instead of putting the colt into 
the shafts of a single vehicle, and coaxing him to go off 
nicely with it, by which means, when he starts, be feels 
that he is doing something, and soon becomes satisfied and 
likes it, the English begin his harness-work by putting him 
into a donble-break wagon, which weighs about half a ton, 
by the side of an old horse. When the colt is at home be- 
tween the shafts, begin to drive him moderately. Take 
him sometimes on the track, and at other times on the road. 
Don't keep him dogging along at the same rate, but give 
him hvely spurts now and then. By this means he will 
extend himself without hurting himself, and will improve 
in speed. As long as he does this, you are doing right, and 
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he is doing well. As soon as he seems to get tired of it, 
and appears to be either restive or sluggish, let him up a 
little. You must watch for these symptoms ciirefully; for 
this is a critical time. If you overdo him much now, it 
will be a long while before he is himself again. 

The work most be according to his constitution, to the 
rate of his growth, and to his heartiness of feeding. This 
jogging will probably be about five or six miles a day, and 
the spurts not above » quarter of a mile. He must be care- 
fully watched to ascertain whether he improves or not. If 
not, he is to be let up a bit; for his improvement at this 
age ought to go on all the time, and will if he is all right. 
Eapid improvement, however, must not be expected ; ever 
80 little will do, but it ought not to stop altogether. At 
this time, you will often see him break his gait ; and this is 
an indication that he has had too much work for his age, 
and has got sore on it. But it may not arise altogether 
from overwork ; therefore, put the rollers on, and work him 
gently, changing them from leg to leg as required. The 
colt now finds something on his legs, besides the hoots, which 
was not there before ; and it will alter his way of going. He 
pjuat be nicely handled now. You must use all your obser- 
vations and best judgment, with a light but firm hold of 
the reins. In all probability, he will trot square again with 
the rollers on ; -and, as soon as he does so, let him up for a 
little while. When the broken gait shows, he must not on 
any account be kept on without a change ; for, if .he is, it 
may become confirmed. On the other hand, I never like to 
let them up until I have got them to trot square again ; for, 
if they are so let up, they may not trot square again when 
their work is resumed. In all his work, the colt is to be 
taught to go along without being pulled hard. His mouth 
may he easily spoiled for life by teaching him to tug at the 
bit now; and he is not at all likely to make a fast trotter, 
if to trot he must always have his weight upon the driver's 
arms. There have been some fast trotters and stayers that 
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were Lard pullers ; but they ■wowlil have been better horaea 
but for that fact. Still, it is to be remembered, that, when 
going fast, tbe colt or horse will often want to get his head 
down, and feel the bit sensibly. He will not, in nine eases 
out of tea (or cannot, which comes to the same thing), do 
his best without it. The object of tho driver should then 
be to support him with as little pull aa possible, but still to 
support him. The horse with a good mouth wili always 
feei the driveir's hand; aad, when the latter is as skilful as 
he ought to be for the handling of the first-rate, iast trot- 
ter, he may play upon the rein with a touch like that of a. 
harper upon the strings, and the horae will answer every 
touch witli the music of the feet and wbeela. 

On the other band, if, when the colt takes hold of the bit, 
the driver docs nothing but hold on like grim death to a. 
flead darkey, it soon becomes a pulling-match between them ; 
and, before the colt ia of age to trot fast and stay a distance, 
hia pulling has become a vice of the most troublesome and 
mischievous description, his mouth has become so callous 
that he pulls a wagon and driver along hy the reins instead 
of the traces, and, by the dead drag between him and the 
man behind him, he loses a great deal of the power that will 
be wanted to sustain him when the pinch comes. It is not 
to be forgotten, however, that many trotting-horses must be 
pulled considerably to get them to trot fast, and keep trot- 
ting. When this is the case, it is utterly useless to expect 
to get rid of the pull and preserve the trot by means of sub- 
stituting a severe bit for the plain snaffle. . It will not do at 
all; because it is not a certain amount of severity on the 
mouth that the horae wants, but a sort of stay, upon which 
he can fiing himself in the flying trot, and without which he 
is either unable or unwilling to put out his best efforts. 

There was a notable instance of this in the trotting-horse 
Alexander, which was taken to England many years ago, 
and could not be got to trot a bit by those who had purchased 
him, expecting great things. Afterwards Bill "Whelan went 
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over with Battler; and the gentlemen who had Alexajuler 
no sooner saw him ride the former against the Birmingham 
mare than they got him to go and look at Alexander. 
Whelan fonnd the horse in his stable, well taken care of, 
and in fair condition; so that, at first, ho was at a loss to 
know why he would not trot. However, he told them to 
throw a saddle on hint, and let him take a little jog with 
him. Forthwith, the groom came out of the hamesa-room 
with a hridle and bridoon-hit; wherenpon says Whelan, 
" What are you going to do with that ? " 

"Put it on Alexander." 

" H"o, you don't ! " says Whelan, and went into the room 
■ to look out a bridle and bit for himsel£ There was, he says, 
a tremendous array of all sorts of bits, and instruments of 
torture, that had been got together "to hold Alexander." 
He managed, however, to find a plain snaffle, and put that 
on him. Everybody there looked at him as if he was a lunar- 
tic; but Bm jumped into the saddle, and jogged away with 
Alexander. He coaxed him, and clucked to him ; and by 
and by Alexander, as he lengthened his stride and quick- 
ened his action, began to pull upon the plain snaffle. But 
Whelan was something of a puller himself; and, instead of 
Ilia pull being the main haul of strength and stupidity, the 
hand of a master waa upon the bridle. He warmed Alex- 
ander up in a good stretch, and then brought him back by 
the starting-place at such a rate as amazed the Englishmen 



"Thafs the way we ride our trotters in America," said 
Whelan. "Alexander is as good as ever he was. You may 
match him against any thing in this country but Eattler; 
and I'll engage ho won't lose it, if I ride him." 

A match was soon made ; and the American horse Alex- 
ander, ridden by Whelan, won it with ridiculous ease. I 
have mentioned this for the purpose of impressing upon the 
reader the immense importance of a light, firm, sensational 
hold upon the reins. Mere dragging is of the utmost mis- 
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chie£ There is a kind of magnetic touch wliicli the horse 
no sooner feels than he seems inapiiited and animated with 
new life; and this is especially the ease when he is a little 
tiled. The right kind of touch and movement of the reins 
and hit ia worth more in an emergency than all the whip- 
cord and whalebone in the world. 

As the training, or rather breaking) of the two-year-old 
goes on, and his growth advances with the season, his feed 
may be increased. He may have six quarts of oats, or even 
eight, if he is large and a good worker, with aa much good 
hay as he wOl eat up clean. This, however, ia to be reduced 
when there is occasion to atop his work and exercise ; for 
instance, when he has been let up after having been going 
with a broken gait. He oxight to be allowed to nibble a lit- 
tle fteah grass night and morning, and should sometimes 
have two or three carrots sliced op with his feed. Some will 
say, "When he has been let up, there is a fine chance to 
physic him : " but my m.axim is, that, if the colt is in good 
bodily health, and the operations of the internal organs are 
going on right, he does not need physic ; and tliere is no use 
in a violent interference with the coarse of nature. In the 
morning, before the colt is hitched up to go to work, give a 
slight feed, — say a quart and a pint of oats, — and let him 
drink about two quarts of water. On days that his work is 
not to be done early, his feed in the morning may ba in- 
creased ; but its quantity should be regulated by the hour at 
which he will be driven. At night, he is always to have all 
the water he wants. His temper and disposition are to be 
carefully watched, and so are those of the lad who takes care 
of him. The boy ought to have a pride in, and an affection 
for, a colt in his charge ; and, if he has not, he shall not be 
long about a colt of mine. A lad who does not show an 
active liking for the horse he looks after almost always neg- 
lects fflm ; and, wherever I detect the absence of this feeling 
in one about my stables, I change his occupation, or send 
him away altogether. But, as a general rule, the boys are 
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very fond of their lioraes, especially of colts tbat show prom- 
ise J and, in these cases, it is more likely that they will do 
harm by over-feeding than hy neglect. This is to be looked 
after ; for, though the amount of feed be measured out to 
each lad, I have known many that will be always watching 
slanta to get an extra quart of oats for their colts, or will 
even carry ears of com about in their pockets to shell into' 
the manger. See that the colt is fed as you wish him to be, 
rather tliaii as the boy who looks after him wants to feed 
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Effects of Early Developiiiflnt. — Colts often overwoilted. — Fast Thrae-Teat 
Olds atid Foitr-Yeai' Olds. — Eisk of liurting Staminiu — Earlier Maturity 
of Running-Horaaa. — ErUa of over-training Colts. 

THE queatioii as to whether the early development of 
trottiag-horses will have a tendency to impair their 
endurance in point of time ia one of great interest and im- 
portance. Theoretically, some years ago, it was generally 
held that it would do so ; hut there is some reason to helieve 
that this was a mistake. Still, I am satisfied that unless 
the work is given in a, limited and judicious manner, there 
will he very great danger of its having a pernicious effect 
on the young colt. At present, wo have hardly seen enough 
of the young trotters trained at three and four years old to 
determine, absolutely, whether the practice is altogether 
prudent or otherwise, A great deal depends upon the con- 
stitution and development of the colt himself; and still 
more, perhaps, upon the sagacity and care of the man who 
has him in charge. * In many cases which have come under 
my observation, young things have been overworked; and, 
when it was found that they began to hitch and hohble, 
a good let-up would do more to restore the stroke than 
any thing else. Ifc is quite certain to my mind that there 
is some risk in the training of colts to such a mark as shall 
fit them to trot mile heats at three years old ; and some 
that have displayed uncommon fast time in public at their 
three and four year old stages, would probably have been 
much bett«r off to-day, if they had never been put through 
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the stroBg prepaiation necessaiy to tte accomplishment of 
those feats. 

ft; does not follow, however, that a subsequent failure 
of a horse to carry out his early promise resulted irom 
the fact that he was trained at an early age. These colts 
are liable to the vici^itudes which attend other horses ; and, 
therefore, thoy may go amiss in a manner which in nowise 
depends on their early work. BtUl, there is a presumption 
where a fast colt gives out at a time of Ufe when he ought 
to improve, that he had too mucli worit for his stamina at 
three or four years old; and, with one of much promise at 
three, I should decline to match him, unless I was convinced 
that I had a tolerably easy thing. It is not the fast trotting 
that will do the mischief, but tbe amount of work needful 
to put the youngster in fix for a repeating race. Yet it is 
well known that some colta and fillies who did great things 
in public at three and four years old have since turned out 
good horses. 

It will have heen gathered from what I have said hereto- 
fore, that my system contemplates the development of much 
speed without much work. Some may say that this is 
impossible; but my experience is that it is quite practicable, 
and a great deal more likely to be followed by the result 
desired, than keeping the colt continually hammering at all 
he knows. The system which I have laid down heretofore 
for the management of tbe two-year-old is still to be fol- 
lowed in its general principles when he is three, with such 
modifications as his increase of age justifies. It will be 
much better to err on tbe side of a little indulgence, than 
to run the risk of knocking him off his legs and so over- 
board, by too much work. The first race that I remember 
between throe-year-old trotters waa some thirty-four years 
ago. It took place on the Hunting-Park Course, Philadel- 
phia, and there were three engaged. Peter Whelau bad 
Gipsy, Gfeorge Woodruff had a gray filly that I looked 
after, and there was another one. Gipsy won it in two 
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heats, and the time waa somewhere about three minntea 
and seven seconds. We thought it good at that period, 
and so it was. In coiLsidering the fast time made by our 
best trotters of late years, we ought not to forgot that the 
tracks and all the appliances have been improved, as well 
as the horses. Go upon the I'ashion anl Union courses ia 
the trotttng-season, and you will find thtm so ordered as to 
be as smooth as a bowling-alley. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the courses thirty years ago were very different. 

The next very prominent trofc between young horses was 
that in which Ethan Allen defeated Eose of Washington 
when they were four yurs old. It was the first time that 
a young stallion had appeared in public at that age; but 
Hollcam and Eoe had great confidence. Ethan was indeed 
a superior colt, and has since turned out a superior horse. 
He had a good one to beat, too, in Rose of Washington; 
and she has also turned out well. It cannot be said that 
their training and race hurt either of them ; but it must 
not be forgotten that both were in the hands of, wary and 
experienced men. Their time (2m. 36s.) was the best then, 
but it has since been very much reduced in Kentucky. 
Lady Emma affords another instance of speed and handling 
when young, with subsequent improvement into a first-rate, 
fast, and lasting trotter. At three years old she went half 
a mile in public in one minute nineteen and a half seconds, 
and a mile in two minutes fifty-two seconds, or thereabouts. 
The training and racing she had as a three-year-old did not 
at all impair her bottom, as hec more recent performances 
have abundantly shown. In this regard, I look upon Lady 
Emma as a strong case in point. She steadily increased her 
speed every year of her training, and in bottom she was 
second to none. 

A friend of mine, who is a noted admirer of running- 
horses, has always insisted that this mare was thrown back 
to some ancestor in the pedigree of Old Messenger — rery 
likely Slying Childers himself, he says. It is true that she 
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looked like a tKoroughbred four milpr , but I woiild not take 
it upon me to affirm that the hkene'*^ came from such 3, 
remote ancesttir. Shepherd Knapp aud Je->aie were another 
pair that were trained eaily, and with no ill-effeot, even 
though thsir race was one of uncommon severity. They 
were four yeal'a old, and trotted five heats, the best of which 
waa two minutes and forty seconds. It was the second 
heat, and was won by the fllty after she had previously won 
the first. Upon seeing the time of this heat, I concluded 
that the colt could beat her; and he won the three subse- 
quent heats, the best of them being in two minutes forty- 
one seconds. But though, in view of his recent doings in 
France, it cannot be said that this severe race did the colt 
any permanent injury, it would be too much to affirm that 
it did him any good. Nest year, while in training for his 
match with Harry Clay, he continually hit himself in the 
elbows, by reason of excessive knee-action as it appeared ; 
and this prevented the bringing of him up to the mark. 
This horse recently trotted two miles and a half in France, 
in six minutes and fourteen seconds ; which is a trifle better 
than the rate of two-thirty to the mile. 

The mare Cora was another very fast trotter at an early 
age.. She went in two minutes and thirty-seven and a hajf 
seconds, at three years old, in Kentucky j and her improve- 
ment since has been very marked. She was sent to me by 
her then owner in 18C6, but did not remain long enough 
to be put in condition. Within a week or ten days, she 
was sold for a very large sum to a gentleman of great ex- 
perience and knowledge in respect to trotting-horses. Like 
Lady Emma, this mare is noted for bottom as well as speed, 
— a proof, I think, that her early training never hurt her 
stamina. But I do not say that she would not have been 
just as good without quite so much of it as she had at three 
years old ; and, unless there is some great object in view, I 
should not subject a good three-year-old to a strong prepa- 
ration. I^ however^ a man can sell a colt at three or four 
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years old, for eight, niiie, ten, or eleven thousand dollars, 
by being able to show great speed and ability to repeat, 
it is an object worth some risk and trouble. It is by no 
means certain that the colt will ever attain to the rank of 
afirstr^ate trotter, even though he be very fast at three or 
four years old, and the training by which his precocious 
speed was developed has not hiurt his stamina, his temper, 
or his legs. 1 think that the first class of trotting-horses 
will still he very select; though, other things being equal, 
a fast four-year-old is more likely to reach it than one not 

The instances we have had, however, of wonderftil tro1>- 
ters that never exhibited tHiy extraordinary speed until they 
were from six to ten years old, cannot be disregarded. I shall 
have occasion to particularize them hereafter, when we come 
to speak of the training of the matured trotter. Mean- 
time, I need only mention Mora Temple, Mr, Bonner's 
mares Peerless and Lady Palmer, and the late little horse 
Prince. But as long as customers are to be found for fast 
three and four year olds at very high rates, they will cer- 
tainly be trained; and my object is to induce tbe owners 
and handlers to guard against the forcing severity and the 
heart-breaking dogging with which the process is too often 
accompanied. There is another reason likely to be sufficient 
to induce gentlemen to train three-year olds ; which is, that it 
is often desirable to show the produce of stallions at as early 
a period as possible. This has no doubt operated quite as 
strongly with the Kentucky breeders as the desiie of get- 
ting high prices for the colts they trotted. All the fe,st 
colts that they have shown there have not, however, been 
equally fortunate with Cora. Ericsson, who made the best, 
four-year-old time, and another that went with him, have 
not improved upon their colt form. Tho gray colts raised 
by Mr. Alexander, and recently sold at high figures to gen- 
tlemen in this vicinity, may have better luclc. 

Another gray that showed much speed and cleverness aij 
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a very early age was Mr. Hall's colt, Young America, by 
Hoagland'a Gray Messenger. He trotted two races at two 
years old, on this Island, and won them hoth. In the first 
trot he beat a colt hy Etban Allen, and in the next defeated 
Eocky HOI. The time of this last was about three min- 
utes and six seconds. The produce of this gray horse of 
Hoagland's inherit the trotting gift very strongly from 
bim, together with the hearty constitution and cast-irou 
legs that have commonly been found united in the descend- 
ants of Old Messenger. Another thing was, that he got most 
of them gray and in his own likeness. The premature death 
of tliis horse was much to be regretted; for his coyer seems 
to have been almost, or quite, as sure to bring a trotter as 
that of Hambletonian. His colt out of the FlatbusL Maid, 
and another one of the same age out of Lady Moscow, have 
had the benefit of a good sound tuition without any forcing 
and they are a very good example of what maybe done with 
four-year-olds without hurting them in the smallest degree. 
Blonde is another of the same strain and stamp, and there 
is a suspicion out that she is very fast. 

The colt Bruno, hy Hambletonian, out of a mare said to 
be of French origin, is another very remarkable instance of 
great trotting speed early developed. There is no question 
in my mind about his ability to have beaten any thing that 
has yet appeared upon the trotting-turf at four years old ; 
and as there is no reason to believe that he has been at 
all injured by his training up to this time, the presump- 
tion is that he will be in the first class of trotters. Taken 
altogether, I look upon Bruno's three-year-old race as more 
remarkable than that of Cora in Kentucky, though her 
three-year-old time was about a second better than he 
made. The long-scoring, the repeating of the heat, and 
the sliutting-up of an enormous gap during the last, con- 
tributed to enhance the marvel of the performance. 

It may be doubted whether the taxing of a tliree-year- 
old's speed and endurance with such severity ought not to 
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be avoided. My own opinion is against it; and therefore I 
should not make a match ia which a colt of that age was 
likely to he called upon to exert all his powers, unless tlie 
circumstances were extraordinary. A great deal, howsTer, 
depends upon the constitution and forwardness of the colt, 
A handy, vigorous, clean-actioned little fellow like Bruno, 
may he more fit to trot a race at three years old than a 
gangling, loose horse would he at five. The trainer and 
owner, with all the circumstances before them, must judge 
for themselves: hut, aa a general rule, do not treat your 
colts worse than you do your criminals; if the matter is 
doubtful, give the colt the benefit of the doubt, — refuse to 
conclude the match if it ia not made, and pay forfeit if it is. 
When I say doubtful, I do not mean the winning of the 
money, because that is always doubtful, but the inflicting 
of an injury upon the colt, either to his legs, temper, or 
stamina, by too much exertion in preparing or in trotting. 

I^ after all, a man makes up his mind to risk young 
things in tight places, where the violent and continued 
exertion of all their powers will probably be called for, 
it may he well enough for him to approach in his system 
of raising and feeding his colts, the forcing method of the 
running-horsemen. In order that the colt may be able to 
stand up under the treatment calculated for an older horse, 
he must he made old as soon as possible; and strong feeds 
of oats from the first time he can be got to eat them is the 
way to do this. . Thereby the time of maturity may be 
anticipated; but at the expense of the thoroughness of the 
maturity, I think, and certainly at the groat risk of its 
endurance. As I before had occasion to state, rapid arrival 
at maturity is almost always followed by premature decay, 
and this is especially the case with things forced by high 
feeding when very young. It is also to be kept in mind 
that the running-colt, during his training and his race, has 
some compensation for his youth in the way of weight, 
which the young trotter cannot have. A two-year-old colt 
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rurming in tbia country will only carry a very ligLb boy, 
and tbe tbrco-year-oliJ weight is but ninety pounds for coltM 
and eighty-seven for fillies i whoreas the young trotter will 
have to pull aa much as George Willies, Lady Emma, or 
General Butler, iu a race in harness. Moreover, the run- 
ning-race for two-year-olds is commonly but a short dash ; 
while the three-year-old trotter is called upon to go races 
of heats, and the four-year-old mile heats, three in five, 

Biit if, after all is said, the owner of the promising three- 
year-old detenaines to match and train him, he had better 
be euro that the preparation is not too severe. It will be 
better to rely upon the speed and goodness of the colt, and 
the ability and management of the driver to win, than to 
screw the young thing up to the pitch of condition at the 
risk of upsetting him. If tho colt is overtrained now, be is 
not only damaged for the time being, but the injmy to bis 
legs, temper, or constitution, will very likely be permanent. 
There are colts, just as there are some old horses, that will 
stand almost any thing, and no amount of ignorance and reck- 
lessness seems sufBcientto spoil them; but these are the exr 
ceptional cases, to be avoided, not imitated. With aU the 
care that we can take, and all tho caution that we can exercise, 
we shall find enough of our promising youngsters disappoint 
ns in the expectations we have formed, without running the 
risk of ruining them by tasks too severe for tbe iromatm^e 
condition of their bones and sinews, and for that ]a«k of 
seasoning which accompanies their early years. I admit, 
that, when a man has a fast colt, tbe temptation is strong to 
earn honor and profit by the public display of bis powers : 
but in almost every instance it ought to be resisted; for its 
premature indulgence is too often like the conduct of the 
improvident savages, who cut down trees to get at the 
fruit. 
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Aotaal Training of the Three-year-old. — No Physio and no Sweat at first. — 
Danger of " Overmiirking." — Strong Feed of Oals and H«y. — Bran- 
Mashos. — Bubblng the Legs. — Full supply of Water. — Management 
before and ia the Eace. — Strains litely to stand Early Training. — The 



HAVING given my views as to the prudence of train- 
ing a three-year-old colt for a race, I shall now maJce 
some remarks upon the course advisable to he followed 
where the match has been made and the race is to come off. 
The colt may have been kept in the stable all the winter, 
or be may have had the run of a lot on fine days, with a loose 
box at night. In either case, his work in the spring ia to be 
exactly like that which he was called on to do in the fell 
of his two-year-old stage, beginning very gently, and tak- 
ing care never to keep him so long at it as to fret and 
discourage him. No physic is required, nor is any sweat 
demanded to begin with. It ia to be remembered that the 
growing animal does not make internal fat like an old horse, 
and that the system has not attained the flmmess and hard- 
ness which will bear scraping and squeezing to be drawn 
fine. If a colt is stripped of his fat and reduced In flesh as 
old horses are, his growth is stopped, and the muscular 
development that is now in process is interfered with to the 
lasting disadvantage of the animal. Therefore, the utmost 
caution is required in dealing with them; and the effect of 
the work is tfl be carefully watched from day to day by the 
person having tbem in charge. Before the work is begun 
at all, it must he apparent that the colt is full of health, and 
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possessed of tliat buoyancy and elasticity of spirit which a 
young thing ought to have anyhow, and which are abso- 
lutely necessary to bear him up under the treatment to 
which he is now to be auhjecied. If he is bold and familiar, 
and a little given to mischief, so much the better; that ia & 
very different thing from vice, and much to be preferred to 

Begin with a little walking exercise every day, and from 
that proceed to moderate work in harness. See that every 
thing is done to make the colt enter into his work with 
gQod pluck, and take care that the jogging is not carried so 
iar as to make it monotonous aad disgusting to him. It 
should not be confined to the course, hut he may be drivea 
about the country-roads when they are good ; and the spurts 
of speed in which he is indulged should be lively but short. 
By this means he will always leave off with a desire to go a 
little farther, and will dash out with alacrity when he ia 
called upon to go again. The speed will bo increased, in 
nine cases out of ten, by this treatment ; and the gait will be 
maintained square and open. Speed can neither be created 
nor preserved by forcing when young. I£ the colt goes 
frisking and playing along, he feels well at his jogging, and 
you may send him a trifle farther in his spurts. But if, on 
the other hand, he looks dull and jaded, and requires to ha 
urged, save him. It will do harm instead of good to beep 
him at it : for he is in danger of being " overmarked ; " and, 
if that once takes place in the course of this his first prep- 
aration, you had better pay forfeit, and give him a long 
let-up. So, also, if he begins to hitch and hobble in his 
gait, you must let him up in his work. It is of no uso to 
keep on in hopes that he will go square again. The more 
you keep on, the worse the mischief will be. Study the 
disposition of the colt. If you cannot understand him, it is 
not at all likely that he will understand you. 

I have seen many very promising three-year-old colts 
broken iu their gaits, and got to paddling, solely by the 
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obatiiiacy of the man in cltarge, who had determined to 
"make trotters ont of them." It was this foolish attempt 
at "making" that prevented their being trotters in 
good time. The three-year-old colt, of the two, is more 
difBcult to deal with than the two-year-old. Th3 former 
is shedding his colt's teeth, his mouth is broken, his gums 
Bore, and his system more or less fevered. His food is not 
thoroughly masticated, and sometimes he will not consuaie 
his usual quantity. There is a vastly greater difference 
between him and aa old horse, than between him and a 
two-yoar-old, in solidity of bone, in duration of sinew, and 
development of masele. The difference between tho two 
and three year old, in reference to their ability to stand work, 
is one of degree only, and not of kind. When the two- 
year-old is weD formed, hardy and lusty for his age, he is 
more fit to take work than a three-year-old with a broken 
mouth and fevered system. It being discovered, however, 
that the colt in training is doing well, the system I have 
indicated is to be pursued in such degree as his constitu- 
tion and dispositioa call for. 

The feed is now to be according to his size, appetite, 
and work. Eight, nine, ten, or, in some extraordinary cases, 
even twelve quarts of oats a day may be given. Once in a 
while he may have a very little com j but there is no real 
occasion for it, except in case of a poor feeder. There is no 
doubt at all about the fact that oata are the best food for a 
horse. They supply the greatest quantity of the constitu- 
ents of the m.usoular fibre which the horse is always 
expending, whUe com supplies the fatty matter in greatest 
quantity. Therefore, keep the com for the bullocks and 
hogs, and give oata to the horses. Some say that ccni may 
be fed to colts, becaiise its silicious particles go to make up 
bone ; but enough of these earthy matters will be found in 
the hay, in the husks of the oats, and in the water. In 
this training the colt is to have all the hay that he will eat' 
up clean. His general health and the condition of his 
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bowels are to be watched, and a bran-masb is to be given 
when it is thought that it will be beneficial. It may uau- 
ally be ventured on at least once a week, unless there ia a, 
tendency to looseness. Its effects are comforting and sooth- 
ing, and it promotes the secretions as well as empties the 
bowels. He is to be fed and to have a little water before 
going to work, in the same way as I have laid down in 
regard to the colt at two years old. 

The legs of the colt may be hand-rubbed a little during 
his course of training ; but they do not want it like those of 
a battered j 1 1 h and my motto is that what ia not 

wanted ou ht n t t b attempted. Water is to bo kept 
away from th I t, ^ th colt as much as possible ; they 
are to be k jt 1 n by m ns of the brush and cloth. As 
his work g n h b 1 es may be extended to a quarter 
of a mile ; b t h alw ys to be kept well within himself 
It is to be borne in mind that there are no great things to 
be done with him this year, escepfc to develop his speed, 
and see to it that he is kept in good health. -More will 
have to be done in conditioning by and 1 y but wili b a 
year or two, perhaps three, before b fl to anl tb 
"grand preparation," as o«t friends th e-b n n 

call the thorough-training process. M nt m t to I 
thought, that if he has had his healtl h st d hi w k 
well, and has shown an increase of sp d, y u 11 b want 
ing to see what he can do towards the race. But you must 
withstand the temptation to do any thing like what he will 
be called on to do in public; for, if be does it for you now, 
it is likely enough that be will not be able to do.it on the 
day in question. Eight or tea days prior to the race, having 
ascertained that he feels in good health and strong heart, 
brush him half a mile. Yon can tell by the way he finishes, 
and by how he feels afterwards, whether he wiH be likely to 
stand the mile-beat out and to repeat it. Unless the 
larainer can form a judgment in this matter, there is very 
little chance for the colt in the race, except the other man 
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is equally incapable of forming an estimate of Lis colt'a 
Btamina without repeating him. During the whole course 
of the work, the colt is to haye a full supply of water every 
day ; but he is to hare it at different times, and not to be 
allowed to distend himself with a great quantity of water 
at one time. The night before the riice, the muzzle is to be 
put on, if he is a gross feeder, and is likely to eat the straw 
of his bedding. Before this, the usual quantity of oata and 
about a pound and a half of hay may he given. If the 
colt has been in the habit of drinking a large allowance of 
■water, be may have two-thirds of a pailful before he is 
muzzled for the"night ; but, if be has usually only consumed 
a small quantity, do not give him quite so much. This 
water will all have been absorbed and thio\vn out of the 
system again before he is called upon to act. Next morn- 
ing early, before he goes out to walk, let him have two 
quad:s of oats, and about the same quantity of water. 
Usually, he need only take walking exercise on this morn- 
ing; but if ho happens to be a strong, hearty feilow, and 
given to be riotous in disposition, he ought to be jogged 
four or five miles. At about eleven o'clock feed him fi;om 
a quart to three pints of oats, and from half a pound to a 
pound and a half of bay. Less than half a pound is not 
sufScient to stay the stomach ; more than a pound and a 
half is likely to be mischievousj and to interfere with the 

Between those quantities, the trainer must judge accord- 
ing to the disposition and constitution of the colt. He is 
not to be drawn fine and reduced like an old horse; but, at 
the same time, he must not be called upon to perform the 
unusual foat before him with any thing like a full stomach. 
If he is distressed after the heat, and seems weak, give him 
a, little gruel, or a small quantity of wine and water ; or you 
may even administer a little good brandy. It is astonish- 
ing what a dose of brandy will sometimes do for a horse 
when he is badly off, and it looks as if he was going to bo 
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beaten. It will not do, however, to be giving branily unleaa 
it is clearly requited; and here, again, tlie trainer must use 
liis own judgment, and have firmness enough to follow its 
dictates. There are always enough outsiders, who, having 
nothing ^t stake and no responsibility, will give advice 
gratia ; but it is commonly to be disregarded. 

In deciding upon what a colt may be safely called upon 
to do at an early age, his breed, as well as his form, disposi- 
tion, and constitution, must he taken into account. Those 
eti-ains which are related 'more or less closely to the blood- 
horse may be trained at an earlier period, and will stand 
more work, than the colder-blooded sorts. This is well 
imderatood by those who prepare the steeple-chasers of 
England and Canada. Some of these horses are quite 
thoroughbred, some nearly thoroughbred, and some not 
above half-bred. Now, it has been found by experience, 
that of two horses apparently alike in stoutness and excel- 
lence of constitution, but one nearly thoroughbred and the 
other only half-bred, the amount of work which will improve 
the wind and speed, and harden the condition, of the former, 
will almost certainly overmark and ruin the chance of the 
other. Then the muscles shrink, and become soft and 
unstrung, instead of increasing in volume and consistency ; 
then the eye is dull, and the feed is no longer consumed 
with relish in sufficient quantity. The breed is therefore 
to be considered as well as the natural constitution of the 
individual horse in hand. 

The stock of the famous horse Abdallah, who was by 
Jlamhrino, a thoroughbred son of imported Messenger, 
would almost all stand training at an early age ; and what 
is, perhaps, more important, it did not appear to impair 
their future durability. It is now thirty years ago since I 
rode two famous trotting-horses of his get. One of them, 
Ajas, was foaled in 1834 ; the other, Hector, the next year, 
1835. At five years old, they were both capital trotters ; 
and hj and by, when we come to speak of the trotting- 
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horses with which I have had to do in the course cf my 
career, I shall have more to say ahout them. Pourth of 
July, a gray horse by Abdallah, was another good trotter 
at five years old. Modoc was another of his get that waa 
justly noted; and there was Brooklyn Maid, a very fast 
laaro, and a noted sticker. In 1840, when she was only 
five years old^ this maro trotted a fifth heat in two minutes 
and thirty-six seconds. Considering that this was twenty- 
five years ago, it must bo regarded as a capital performance. 
The Abdallahs came on early, and lasted long. They were 
commonly full of spirits, wild and playful as tittens, with 
firat-rate stamina, and always ready to trot. Through this 
grandson of his, the strain of old Messenger was diffused 
east and west in this country ; and at this day it seems to 
have parted with none of its blood-like, speedy, and endur- 
ing c[ualities. His son Hambletonian also gets produce 
which stand work early, and promise to bo in nowise defi- 
cient in endurance. During the time he was in Kentucky, 
Abdallah did a great deal for the trotting-horse out there; 
and they have wisely re-enforced the infusion by further 
importations of the Messenger blood. 

When it is considered that their trotting-etallions have 
been very often well-bred, and then put to thoroughbred 
mares, it must go far to account for the extraordinary feata 
1 there by colts that were only four years old. I 
absolute reason to deny the statement made, that Mr. 
Alexander's colt Bay Chief, by Mambrino Chie^ out of a 
thoroughbred mare, trottfid half a mile, at four years old, in 
one minute and eight seconds. It is to be regretted that 
the wounds he got in the battle with the guerillas have 
rained him. Ericsson's mile — the fourth heat — in two 
minutes thirty and a half seconds was an aston^hing thing 
for a fonr-year-old, especially when it is added that it was 
done to a wagon. It does not appear upon the record that 
this was the case, for the way of going is not set down ; 
but I learn from a gentleman of unquestionable veracity, 
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"who liad to do witli the colt at tlie time, that he trotted to 
a wagon. 

K-entucby Chief, who won the first heat, and afterwards 
went to California, where he died, was another good one. 
He went in harness. Idol was another very fast one when 
young; and Brignoli was thought to be about as good as 
they are made. Eoyal George was another very fast one ; 
and quite recently there have been Mr. Alexander's gray 
geldings Dudley and Bull Kun, and his bay stallion Bay 
Chief. The information as to Morgan Chief, or Eric^on, as 
he is now called, having trotted that mile in two thirty and 
a half, to wagon, came from a gentleman who had an inter- 
est in him at the time, and brought a trotter from Kentucty 
to me to be trained last fall. He said, too, that he was a 
great, overgrown colt, standing about sixteen and a half 
hands high, and could trot faster to a wagon than he could 
to a sulky. That was the same meeting where Cora made 
her two minutes thirty-seven and three-quarters, and 
Medoc, since called John Morgan, won at two and three 
mile heats. 
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ChamoterietloB of tlia Stars. — Of the Bashaws — The Clays.— The Trus- 
tees.— Natural Trottore in England. — Of TrotterB Ihat paced.- To 
make Pacers CroC. 

THE produce of American Star are hardly as safe to 
train early as those of Messenger through Abdallah, 
Maoobrino Chief, &c., by reason of their being more fragile 
about the legs. When, however, the two linos are combined, 
this is rectified ; and the cross seems to make a very fine, 
fast trotting-horse, as near perfection as may be. Such is 
Mr. Bonner's gray mare Peerless, who was by Star out of 
a gray mare full of the Messenger blood. She h the fastest 
that I (or, indeed, anybody else) have ever driven to a wagon. 
Dexter is another capital instance of the value of this cross. 
Some of the Stars have given out in the legs; but their 
pluck is so good that they stand up to the last, when little 
better than mere cripples. It is no wonder that they have 
great game and courage ; for Star's grandsire was the thor- 
ough-bred four-miler Henry, who ran for the South, on the 
Island here, against Eclipse, in 1823. I went to see the 
race, and got a licking for it when I came home. The Mes- 
senger cross gives the Stars size, strength, and hone, and 
counteracts their hereditary tendency to contraction of the 
feet. It would not do to breed the Stars in-and-in, as has 
anKwered so well with the descendants of Messenger. Wid- 
ow Machree, a daughter of Star, was a very fast, game mare, 
and an all-day trotter. The little horse Bolly Lewis was 
another good one by him, and Goshen Maid still another. 
She went the fourth heat to a wa_gon in 2.32J. 
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The Easliaws were not commonly trained early ; and they 
were not natural trotters in the same degree as the horsea 
of the Messenger line. The Bashaws originated fjom Grand 
Bashaw, a horse imported from Barbary ; and they have heen 
principally represented through his son, Young Bashaw, and 
his sons, Black Bashaw, Andrew Jackson, and Saladin. 
Black Bashaw did not trot in pnfelic; neither did Ahdallah, 
Messenger's grandson. The latter nOYor was in harness in 
his life,; .but you could jump on him bare-backed, and he 
would go right away a fifty-dip. In those days, entire 
horses were not trained. It was thought that they wotdd 
be ruined for service if they were " put through the mill " 
for racing purposes ; and so, when they showed a good gait, 
they were reserved for the stud. The notion also prevailed, 
that it would ruin a trotter to train him before he was five 
or six years old. The only Bashaw that I know of that 
trotted at three years old was the gray filly before mentioned, 
beaten by Gypsy in 1S30. My nncle, George Woodruff, had 
a very high opinion of the Bashaws. He handled more of 
them, including Lantern and George Washington, than any 
other man, I think. He had old Topgallant, a son of im- 
ported Messenger, and a noted old-time trotter. More will 
have to be said about that class of horses hereafter. 

Young Bashaw became much noted through bis son An- 
drew Jackson, who was one of the first stallions that ever 
trotted in public. His best performance was at Centreville 
some thirty years ago — it was 1835 : he went two miles in 
5.18. He got Long-Island Black Hawk, who was the first 
horse that trotted a mile in 2.40 to a 2501b. wagon. It was 
against Jenny Lind, who went to a skeleton wagon, and 
won the second heat in 2.38. The stallion beat her the 
race, which was the first he ever went. Black Hawk won 
the stallion stake on Union Course in 1849. He beat Cas- 
eins M, Clay; and St. LavTronce paid forfeit. This Long- 
Island Black Hawk was a capital horse. He could pull any 
weight, and was good for a long distance, as the race, of 
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tliree-mile Iieats in wliich lie beat Americus showed. The 
wagons and drivers weighed 350 lbs. He is not to bo con- 
founded with the tribe of Black Hawks that left the trot- 
ing-place up in Vermont, and flew all over the Western 
country, some years ago. This was a horse of another 
stamp altogether. I have said that I did not think the 
Bashaws quite equal to the Messenger line for natural trot- 
ting. It is, however, hard to separate them, as the dam of 
Young Bashaw's dam was a Messenger mare ; and the lines 
have been otherwise closely mingled. George Woodruff is 
of opinion that Black Bashaw, who was the sire of Awful, 
Lant«m, &c., would have got as many fast trotters as any 
horse that ever lived if be had had good mares. He stood 
at ten dollars, and hardly ever-received a good mare. After- 
wards, his fee was raised to twenty dollars; but be still bad 
common mares. The Monmouth-Eclipse mare, that was the 
dam of Lightning, was an excaption. Awful was a capital 
trotter — perhaps the best of the Black Bashaws. Geoi^ 
Woodruff drove bim in 2m. 253. over Point-Breeae Park, in 
a trial, before he brought him oa here. 

It is said that Henry Clay, a son of Andrew Jackson, is 
etill living in this State. He got Cassius IVL Clay, who 
was the sire of George M. Patchen, The dam of this last 
famous trotter was said to have boon got by a son of im- 
ported Trustee, Trustee got but few trotters. The chest- 
nut horse, so-called, who went twenty miles in harness, was 
by far the best of the few he got; and I believe that his 
dam, Tanny Pullon, put the trotting action .into him. 
There waa another got by imported Trustee, called Trus- 
tee, Jr., wlio trotted ten miles well. There have been other 
Clays who got a few very good trotting-horses about here ; 
but, as their produce was not trained early, it is unnecessary 
to mention them in this connection. And there have beea 
some whoso reputed pedigrees were too uncertain to be 
relied on. Prince, the Buffalo horse, burnt last fall in 
Massachusetts, was one that nobody can tell any ihing 
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about. The other Prince, the chestnut horsB that beat 
Hero the pa«er ten miles, was a thoioughbred, according 
to the accoitnta I have had. I had supposed that Lady 
Palmer was the only thoroughbred trotter in this country; 
but they say that Prince was got by Woodpecter out of a 
thoroughbred mare by Langfotd, and was first trained to 

Little attention as there has been paid to the cultivation 
of the trotting tendency in England, I find that there have 
been some thoroughbred trotters there, and some that were 
very nearly thoroughbred, A gentleman who is well in- 
formed in the matter tells me that a large number of the 
horses got by Lord Grosvenor's Mambrino, the sire of Mes- 
senger, had the natural trotting gift; that Infidel, by Turk, 
was a natural trotter, and, after he was put out of training 
as a race-horse, trotted -fifteen miles an hoiir on the road 
between Newcastle and Carlisle; Scott, by Blank, was 
another ; and Pretender, by Hue and Cry, out of a thor- 
oughbred Pretender maie, another. And further, that he 
saw Von Tromp, half-brother to Flying Dutchman, whipped 
and spurred above an eighth of a mile before he could be 
got out of a fast trot into a gallop. This horse is now in 
EussJa ; and it is a reasonable opinion, that, if he were here, 
he would get good trotters out of trotting-mares, and pat 
the staying stuff into them. Having been got by Laner- 
cost, out of Earbolle, his blood is very stout. I think there 
can be but little doubt of the fact, that the only infusion of 
thoroughbred blood into the trotting-horse to be relied on 
to improve the latter as a whole onght to come from fami- 
lies, who, as tliorou'ghbreds, have shown a disposition to 
bend the knee, and trot. Those having a strong dash of the 
Messenger blood would be apt to succeed ; and it has suc- 
ceeded in some notable instances. John Morgan was out of 
aMedocmare; and Medoc was by American Eclipse, who 
was out of Messenger's daughter. Miller's Damsel. I know 
of a thoroughbred colt now in training as a runner, that 
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shows right smart trotting action. It is believed that he 
can go a four-minute clip, and that without the least educa- 
tion. I attribute it solely to the Messenger blood there is 
in him, Eclipse haying been his grandsice. 

It ia a circumstance not to be passed over without notice, 
thifc a number of our fast trotters were pacers first, and 
were trained as such before they struck a trot. After some 
time they changed their gait, and not only went fast, but 
were squars and steady as well. Pelham was a notable 
instance of this. He came off the ice from Maine, where 
be had been a very fast pacer; and, ia 1846, 1 got him in 
Boston. From the time he struck a trot he improved right 
along, and soon became an uncommon good one.. Horace 
Jones had him afterwards, and then Whelan. He made 
the best time on record, in harness, in a race against 
Lady Suffolk and Jack Eossiter, — 2.28, The mare won it, 
" but Pelham got two heats. Ho was a square-gaited horso as 
a trotter. Pilot was another pacer that quitted it for a bet- 
ter gait, and went like a humming-hird as a trotter. When 
he first struck a trot it surprised his owner; but be improved 
so rapidly, that, before very long, he trotted in 2.28^ at 
Providence. 

Another very remarkable instance was that of Cayuga 
Chief . This horse was not only a pacer, but single-footed 
when at a moderate rate, like the old Narragaasot pacers. 
He belonged to a livery-stable keeper at Worcester, Mass., 
and was let out as a hack. His easy gait and fine appear- 
ance — he was brown, with a blaze in the face, and very 
handsome — made him a great favorite with the ladies; 
and, whenever there was a riding-party, he was spoken for 
beforehand by some of the belles. He paced fast when 
called upon ; but, carrying a lady, he always went ambling 
off single-footed, in the easiest and most gentle style. He 
was at this until nearly the fall of 1839, and then tlie ladies 
of Worcester had to say good-by to their favorite as a sad- 
dle-horse. One day he struEk a trot, and went very fast. 
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His improvement was as rapid as that of Pelham and Pilot, 
pertaps more so ; for in 1840 he trotted his first race at 
Centreville, and did two miles in five minutes and fifteen 



Tip was another fast pacer that saw the error of his way 
of going, and took to trotting. He belonged to Eochester, 
and was afterwards sold to a gentleman in Jersey. As a, 
pacer he was very fast. After he had begun to trot, Spicer 
got him, and he trotted in public low down in the thirties. 
As a general rule, those hocsea that have been picers have 
been very steady, and, when trotting f t h se m d 
afraid to break. But some of them ha d a g id 

deal of disappointment and some profa ty by t L to 
pacing again all of a sudden, in the m <Idl f a 
even in the middle of a heat. There w an h 

called Dart, that had been a pacer, but had struck a trot, 
and he was in my charge. He could go like a bullet ; for I 
have driven him a c[uarter of a mile to a wagon in thirty- 
four seconds, with my watch in my hand. Finally he was 
matched, and we thought we had a good thing of it ; and so 
we should if the brute hadn't kicked over the milk-pail. 
He won the first heat easily; but in the nest, when quite 
within himself he suddenly struck a pace, just as if he waa 
determined to show the company that he could go both 
ways. AH my efi'orts to get him down to a trot were. fruit- 
less. Dart wouldn't trot ; and so, when we came to the gate, 
I just made him dart out of the course, without going near 
the judges. Still, I should not be afraid of this in a paoer 
that had taken up a trot and gone> that gait a reasonable 
time with steadiness. A trotting-horse is so much more 
valuable than a pacer, that, if I had one of the latter that 
could go in 2.20, I should watch carefully for the chance to 
make a trotter out of him. 

Any pacing-horse can be made to trot by putting rails 
down, and making him move over them. His fore-feet will 
get over clean j but he cannot shuffle his h:nd-feet ovtr at a 
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pace wittout hitting, and lie must trot very soon or fall 
down. This metliod is sometimes adopted; but it is mncli 
better wten tli'e torse strikes a trot himself without these 
impediments. This lie is moat likely to do after having 
been driven a good distance and got tired. The reason 
that should prevent us from driving a trotter when tired, 
for feat of making him break his gait, will rather he for 
driving the pacer when a little tired ; for hia gait ia not one 
that we vrish to preserve, and this is a means towarda 
the changing o£ it. It is more laborious than any other 
way of going. The trottiag-horse, moving the near fore- 
leg and the off hind-leg together, and then the off fore-leg 
and near hind-leg together, keeps upright, and is like a ship 
sailing steady oa an even keel. ' The pacer, moving both 
near legs together and both off legs together, has a rocking 
motion, like that of a ship in a rolling sea. The pacor, 
though knowing no other gait but a gallop or, a walk be^ 
sides his pace, is likely to change it for the first time when 
he has been driven so far with that movement as to become 
tired. If he then strikes a trot it eases him; and it then 
becomes the business of the driver to encourage him in hia 
new gait by every means. The beat way to proceed with a 
pacer that haa struck a trot in this manner is put the roll- 
ers on him the next time he goes out. The effect ia the 
same on him as on the young trotter whose gait has been 
broken. They must be changed from leg to leg aa occasion 
may require; and when a pacer ia got to a square trot, he 
is to be kept at it by the nicest kind of handling. Other 
fast pacera beside those I have mentioned have made trot- 
ters. Among them there waa American Doo. Sim Hoag- 
land handled her ; and drove her trotting ia 2m. 39s,, he 
weighing more than two hundred pounds. 
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Horses tliat pa,-a and trot ton. — Hot to ba trnsted on (lie CouTBe.— 
Trotters that amble off In a Pace when fli-st out of the Stabla. — Spaed, 
Bnd ils Eelatjon to Stoutnesa. — The Gray Mare Peerless. — Styles of 
Going. — Gait of Flora Temple and Ethan Allen. — Bnsh Messenger's 
Get. — Vermont HambletoniaG's Get.— Influence of Messenger. — Hob- 
bling hi Jogghig. 

I LAST spoke of the catutal and fast pacera wliich had 
afterwards taken to trotting, and made fine horses for the 
course at that gait. It must be added, that much care and 
patience are necessary in the treatment and handling of 
them whUe they are in the time of transition between the 
pace and trot and not thorough at either. Some remain all 
their lives capable of pacing and trotting: and these are 
useless for the course, by reason of the fact, that, if matched 
to pace, they may strike a trot^ and so lose ; and, if matched 
to trot, they may fall into a pace, and lose that way. But 
they are often fine, lasting road-horses, able to go a distance, 
and to malie such fast brushes by pacing that no road-trot- 
ter can get by them. It was one of this sort that beat the 
dam of Flatbush Maid on the road ; and it was only by 
changing the gait tbat it was done. That mare, the dam 
of the Maid, was a good one. The horse who got the little 
bay out of her was a pacer, — a chestnut, I recollect hia 
winning a race here years ago. He had good blood in him, 
and could trot as well as pace. The mare was one of the 
r tribe, — a gray, flea-bitten about the head and 



Besides those who pace and afterwards make reliable 
trotters, a:id those who pace sometimes and trot sometimes, 
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there is a class that hegin from a walk in an ambling pace, 
and go from that into the iinest kind of a fast and steady 
tiot. Some of our very best trotters of old times, and 
modem days as well, have had this habit of going off in a 
little pacing amble before they squared away in the flying 
trot. I like this kind. They begin with this kind of 
dainty amble, and some might think that they couldn't tret 
much i but it is only like the play of the tiger before he 
makes his spring. It is interesting to note the difference 
ia trotting-hoises as they begin, before they get into the 
stride. Old Topgallant was one of those that go ambling 
off, though it was not invariable with him : it was with 
Tacony and with Lady Moscow. Duchess, who beat Lady 
Suffolk, was another that began with this sort of amble, 
Sontag was another ; and, more than that, she was a natural 
pacer before they made a trotter of her. It may bo judged 
that she was a good trotter ; for when Whelan had her she 
beat Plora Temple, who was in Wanen Peahody's hands. 
But Plora did not stay boat long. The very next week I 
took her, and beat Wholan and Sontag without much 
trouble. Three of the best mares in the country now may 
be noticed as going off with the kind of dainty amble that I 
have mentioned as a charaLtoriBtic of Topgallant, Tacony, 
Lady Moscow, and Sontag Mr, Bonner's gray mare 
Peerl^s always does it, and so does the famous cliCEtnut 
Lady Palmer The other I now call to mind is the young 
gray mare that Dan Pfifcr has, — Mr. Lorillard's Blonde. 
She goes off in just such a way. This young mace is going 
to be very remarkable if sfie has luck. She was by Iloag- 
land's Gray Messenger, and her dam by Old Abdallah. 
The old mare was a vicious jade, and of no uso whatever 
except for the blood that was in her. She could kick 
higher than a man's head, and frightened one or two in this 
neighborhood, who tried to drive her, into fits. But the 
union between her and Hoagland's horse just Lit the bull's- 
eye. The produce, Blonde, has been in Pfifer's hands ever 
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since she was broben, and she is now "as fest as a ghost." 
She is only five years old, and has trotted a quarter of a 
mile in thiity-two seconds and a half If she gets steady, 
as there is reason to believe she will with further handling, 
experience, and age, she is going to he one of our very best 
trotters. 

Some people say, "What's the use of a horse going a 
quarter fast?" Now, they must go a quarter fast before 
they can go a mile fast ; and, when I have one that can go a 
quarter at that rate at five years old, I shall take very good 
care that she don't go that lick any farther just then. I 
drove Mr. Bonner's gray mare Peerless a quarter of a mile 
in thirty seconds, and it was to a wagon. I mentioned 
before that she was the fastest I ever drove to a wagon, or 
that anybody else ever did. It was on the Union Course. 
Capt. Moore timed her, unknown to me, or to any one 
else but himself. He had his race-horses there then, and 
almost slept with one eye open. Afterwards he came up to 
my house, and began to question Crepe Collins, and some of 
tho others, about the gray mare "that Hiram had been 
..driving." The opinion of many then was, that, though feat, 
she could only go a quarter of a mile ; and I wanted them to 
think so. Crepe knew it, and made some misunderstand- 
able sort of aa answer. The others assured the captain 
that she was of "no account." But he was certain that he 
had timed her right; and, to make sure that there was no mis- 
take in the distance, he went and got his chain and boy and 
measured the ground. This maro, that people thought then 
could only go a quarter, carried me afterwards two miles to 
a wagon, Hoaglaud's weight some three hundred and eleven 
pounds, and finished well up with Lady Palmer, who is the 
best-bottomed mare to weight in the world, and one of the 
fastest. 

Gray Eddy was another of the kind that always amble 
off; and a capital horse he was. Mora does not amble to 
begin ; hnt, in jogging off slow, she goes rolling and tumbling 
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along, as if she bad no gait at all, and was capable of none. 
But when she squares away, and begins to deliver the real 
stroke, she has as fine and even a trot aa any horse in the 
world. Her gait, in the tushes of lightning-speed when 
she darts up the stretch, is aa square as ever was seen. It 
would be impossible for her to go as fast as she does if there 
was any hitch about her then. Ethan Allen goes right out 
of Ms tracks in a square trot from the beginning, and very 
few can head him for half a mile. JTed Forrest and Daniel 
D. Tompkins, the two that trotted at Philadelphia for $5,000 
a side, wont square from the walk like Ethan. That match 
was three-mile heats, to go as they pleased, on the Hunt- 
ing-park Course, at Philadelphia, in 1838. General Gad- 
walladcr owned Ked Forrest, a black horse of unknown 
pedigree. Mr. Walton owned Daniel D. Tompkins, and 
George Youngs rode him. He came from Massachusetts, 
and was of the Maine, or Bush-Messenger, blood. That 
Bush Messenger was ono of the last colts that old Messen- 
ger got, if not the very last. James Hammil rode the 
black horse; but Daniel D. won the first heat in such style 
that General Cadwallader sold out his chance in the race_ 
ibr fire hundred dollars. Anderson & Spicer, of New York, 
bought it, and put Forrest in harness. Spicor got in and 
drove him, but the other won it without any trouble. 
Daniel D. Tompkins was brought from Massachusetts to 
New York in 1834. I handled him then. Ho was a good 
little horse, a chestnut, under fifteen hands, with pluck 
enough for the biggest that ever trotted. 

This Bush, or Maine-Messenger, line was another very 
good ramification of the Messenger blood, and of groat 
value to Maine and Massachusetts. The horse got a large 
number of fine trotters and some first-rate ones. The 
latter were nearly all chestnuts, I mentioned this fact to 
the friend who sometimes comes here to " talk horse " with 
me i and says he, " Now here's a glorious confirmation of 
the old maxim, ' Like produces like, or the likeness of soma 
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ancestor/' The Gray Messengers take after Mambrino, 
old Messenger's sire ; these chestnut^Bush Messengers take 
after Blaae and Flying Childers, the sire and grandsire of 
Sampson, who got Engineer, Mamhrino's sire. Now, here 
you see, Hiram, is a proof." 

" Stop ! " says I. " What you say is all very fine ; tut I 
think it just as likely that the Bush Messenger's dam 
waiS a chestnut, as that liis colts were thrown back to 
Hying Cbilders." 

The Bush Messenger, besides Daniel D. Tomptins, got 
Gen. Taylor, a very famous trotter and sticlier : he was 
also a chestnut. Henry was another of the tribe, and the 
same. Independence another, and a chestnut. And Fanny 
Pullen another of the same color. She had Trustee, the 
twenty-miler, by imported Trustee ; and he was also a cheat- 
nut horse. Consnlermg the good blood he inherited oa 
both sideb, it is no great wonder that he was a horse of 
such bottom and endurance. The Eaton horse, in Maine, 
is a near descendant of the Bush Messenger; and he has 
kept up that line of trotters Shepherd F. Knapp is one 
of his colts. "WhJe Maine had the Bush Messenger, 
Vermont got the blood of the old imported horse through 
Hambletonian, who was really a grandson of his. 
This horse got as good trotters as the Bush Messenger. 
He was the sire of True John, Green-Mountain Maid, 
Gray Vermont, and Sontag, — all first-rate horses. So it ia 
clear, that besides the lines through Mambrino and Abdal- 
lah, and through Mambrino, Mambrino Paymaster, and 
Mambrino Chief, which diffused the blood of Messenger 
over Long Island, tlirough New- York State at large, and 
in the blue-grass regions of Kentucky, there are to be 
taken into account those of the Bush Messenger and Ham- 
bletonian, who carried the strain into the Eastern States. 

It is curious to estimate the influence of one horse, 
especially if he IItos to a great age, gets stallions that 
become noted, and stock distinguished for fine constitution 
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Messenger covered some twenty seasons in 
this country; and as he had plenty of marcs, and was a 
Euro foal-getter, ho must have boon the sire of ahout a 
thousand horses. Then comes the fact that his sons were 
as long-hved and as thoroughly employed in the work of 
increase as himself and that his grandsons continued to 
possess the fine qualities and peculiar gifts which he owned 
and conferred. In this way, and taking into account the 
singolai faculty these horses have had of stamping the 
living image of their line upon their produce, and of infus- 
ing into their sons and daughters the loss tangible hut not 
less real attributes of pluclc, resolution, and endurance, we 
shall be enabled to make some estimate of the incalculable 
influence Messenger has had upon the ia;otting-stock of this 
country. 

It has been found that the blood of this famous horse 
"hits" with almost any other strain; perhaps it would 
be more correct to say, that the constitution of the Messen- 
gers is so good, and their individuality so strongly marked, 
that, in the produce of their crosses with other families, their 
hlood always predominates. With the Stars it is of the 
greatest value. The noted horse Brown Dick, whose trot- 
ting education was received during the three or four years 
he was in the hands of Dan Pfifer, was the first of this 
cross that attracted my notice. His history is this : A man 
named Dubois, who lived up in Orange or Duchess 
County, bad a colt by Star, that was wicked, and not 
thought much o£ Dubois, being in New York, bought 
an old gray mare of the Messenger blood, out of a 
cart, and, taking her home, bad her covered by the Star 
colt before be was made a gelding. The produce was 
Brown Dick. His dam was a pacer; but the colt soon 
became a fast and reliable trotter under Pfifer's manage- 
ment. He first trotted at six years old His best race 
was against Patchen ; and he won it in 2.28, 2.25J, 2.28. 
He and Patchen and Miller's Damsel trotted another 
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fomous race on lie TTnion CourHe. There ■were five heats ; 
and" the time was 2.26^, 2.2GJ, 2.29, 2.28f, 2.29. Five 
Heats all inside of 2, CO was no common performance. The 
etallion iiaally won it, which was a proof of his staying 
powers. 

To conclude with the different ways trotting-horses have 
of beginning, it will be as well to mention, that I have 
known some who bobbled off at first as if they were lame, 
I could name some who would have been pronounced lame, 
when led out with a halter or driven at a slow jog, by 
almost any horseman, but were, nevertheless, perfectly 
Bound, and only required to he suffeted to go along at a 
good gait to establish the fact. I have known one or two 
very famous ti-otters that went as if they were lame all 
round when jogging slow, I have heaid of rmmmg-horses 
of whom the same was said, Tho Queen of Trumps, a 
famous English mare by Velocipede out of Princess Eoyal, 
had this peculiarity. I am told, tliat, when she was saddled 
for the Oaks, any man who did not know of it wotild have 
made oath that she was lame on all-fours. But she won 
tho raco with ease, and afterwards carried off the St. Leger 
"in a walk," as our fcienda over tlie water say. A. J, 
Minor, the able and clever gentleman who trained for Mr, 
Ten Broeck in England, and now has charge of Kentucky 
and Mr. Hunter's horses, tells a good story about that 
saying. A horse called Tom something, — I forgot what, — 
ran a race for a cup at a country meeting, and, with a very 
lai^ allowance of steel and whalebone at the finish, got 
the award in his favor by half a head. Minor says he had 
ahout a hundred stripes in the last fifty strides. As be was 
being led off to the stable, some of the trainer's friends, 
who bod not seen the race, met tliem, and cried out, " How 
about t' race for t' coop?" — "Oh, the cup!" says the 
ti'ainer, swinging his hat in the air, " why, old Tom won in 

I have found some horses that were not lame, but went 
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as if they were, by reason of one leg being a little shorter 
than the other. Sometimes there's a difEerence in the fore- 
legs; at others it is in the hind ones. Careful ohservation 
by a man of experience will detect this, and the remedy is 
easy. The horse most be levelled by a thicker shoe on the 
diort aide. 
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Tieatment the Winter I>«fbre Tr^aing. — Frozen and Slippeiy Roads Bad. 
— Fattening op, an Evil. — The Feed la Winter. — Treataiont in complete 
LetMip. — Clothing. ~ TIih Feet. — " Fceaaing out " MischieTOua. — 
Hocnas that noad Blistering. — Food End Traatinont. — Stabling all 

WmlOT Treatmect and Euerciaa. — Constitution to be kept in 

View. — Sheddhig-TIme. — Walking EKercisa. — Jogging. — No Fast 
Work ftt First. — No PhyBio commonly required. 

BEFORE entering upon the training of the trotter, it 
will be necessary to say something in regard to his 
treatment during the preceding winter ; for upon that a good 
deal depends as to the method and time which will be re- 
quired to get him into condition. If he has hoen trained and 
trotted in the previous summer and fall, his system at the 
beginning of the cold weather is sure to be somewhat in an 
inflammatory state from high feeding ; and it is probable that 
liis legs will be a little stale from the amount of work they 
have undergone, and the sererity with which he has, perhaps, 
banged them about. Various methods and degrees of treat- 
ment may be adopted, and the choice of them should de- 
pend altogether upon the state and constiinition of the 
horso. If he is of a hardy habit, is in robust health, and 
Jiia legs ate all right, he may as well be driven moderately 
during the winter, and kept as road-horses are. Care is to 
be taken, of course, that he is not suffered to extend him- 
self upon rough, hard roads ; and I think those who have 
him in charge should be wary of sleighing, and of driT- 
ing when tlie roads are frozen and slippery. The horse 
maybe shodhowyou ploaso; but ingenuity cannot prevent 
hia slipping and sliding to some extent, when before a sleigh 
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er a wagon, upon a. frozen road. He is therefore liable at 
Bucli times to wrench and strain the muscles and ligaments ; 
and, though no mischief may be apparent, the wear and tear 
is by CO means as moderate as it is supposed to be, even 
though he is driYcn slow. 

Care must also be taken that he is not fattened up. 
Some horses make flesh very fast when their work is 
small and irregular, and load the intestines and heart to 
such a degree, tliat the trainer has no end of trouble and 
anxiety to get it off. It is not only useless, but positively 
mischievous ; and hence the grain is to he reduced in win- 
ter to a little more than half the quantity ho was accus- 
tomed to consume when in training. With this he may 
have a few carrots now and then, and a bran-mash occasion- 
ally. The hay he has should be good, clean, and sweet. 
Sufficient attention to this matter will well repay the 
little extra expense and trouble which may be called for to 
secure it. 

Should it be found, at the end of the season, that the 
trotter is stale, that his coEStitutioaal health and vigor are 
somewhat impaired, and his legs the worse for wear, it will 
not be wise to drive him during the winter. Instead of 
that, he may have a complete lot-up, with a loose box, and 
a small outside lot to run in. The good rest is If ature'a 
great restorative, when the constitutional powers have been 
heavily taxed by a long course of training, and severe 
work upon the course in the engagements the trotter may 
have been called upon to fulfil. To prepace him for his 
wintering, you should begin by gradually removing the 
clothes in which he has been accustomed to stand' in the 
stable; for during the time he runs out he is to have no 
artificial protection against the weather but that which the 
shelter of his box will afford when he seeks it. His own 
coat is to be his only clothing. His shoes should be pulled 
off; and his feet may bo pared down, so as to remove the 
bruised and broken edges of the crust and prepace for the 
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even growth which will follow. A pair' of short tips may 
then he put upon the fore-feet, which will prevent the hoof 
from being broken, and let the horse down upon his heels so 
as to make them eaypand, and prevent any tendency towards 
contraction. During the period that ho thus runs out, all 
grooming and dressing of the coat may he dispensed with ; 
and the grain fed to him is only to be about half of that 
which he has had when, training, and was kept up to the 
trotting-matk. In this way the horse may be expected to 
winter well, and to renew, in a measure, the freshnoas and 
elasticity of youth. In my opinion, this system is much to 
bo preferred to that often adopted of taming the horse out 
into a field, to endure the bitter blasts and intensely cold 
nights of a severe winter, with nothing but a hovel for 
shelter, and sometimes not that. Because training or the 
performance of diffienit feats requites, high feed, sweats, and 
■ some de^ee of artificial warmth, I can see no reason why 
the horse should be subjected to another violent extreme 
when let up. 

A horse turned loose to undergo this "freezing out," as it 
is called, is apt to be neglected as to feed as well; and, 
though he may escape any violent active disorder, he is 
liable to come up in the spring reduced in flesh, general 
health and vitality, much and permanently impaired in the 
wind, and worse off in every way than he would have been 
if treated according to the other system. Besides this,- 
horses turned loose upon the frozen turf are apt to do more 
hurt to their legs than the treatment is at aU likely to cure ; 
and I can see no advantage to be gained by the "freezing- 
out" plan, in any point of view. 

Another class of horses whose case must be considered 
embraces those whose legs are in such a state that blister- 
ing or firing has to be resorted to.. These should be kept 
in the stable altogether during the active part of the treat- 
ment; and their food should be of a light, cooling descrip- 
tion, consisting of mashes and carrots to a considerable 
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extent, and witiout oata while the fevorishj inflammatory 
symptoms prevail. Physic is not required, aa a generivl 
rule ; but cases will arise in which a fevered and an inflam- 
matory condition may demand the use of a ball, or other 
light dose of medicine. When the immediate effects of the 
active treatment by the blister or firing are over, the horse 
may have a loose box and a lot outside the same, as is rec* 
omraended for those not fired or blistered. Care mnst be 
taken while the blister is on that the horse is securely tied; 
for, if not, he may rub and even gnaw the part so as to 
injure the sinews under treatment. His food should be 
altogether soft, unless he has engagements in the spring. 
In that case, he must be given from four to six quarts of 
oats a day, according to his constitution and tho existing 
state of his system. On the one hand, he must not be suf- 
fered to get flabby and washy by too much soft food when 
engaged ; and, on the other, care must be talren that he does 
not put on flesh and make much internal fat during this 
time of rest. If the former error is fallen into, he will be 
unable to stand the work of an early preparation, and will 
come to the post weakened and with poor wind. If the lat- 
ter mistake is 'made, and he is found loaded with too much 
flesh when taken in hand in the spring, he may he overdone 
■in the getting of it off, and come up to trot in bad heart, 
sore all over, and deficient in speed. The feed of moderate 
quantities of oats, with mashes, hay, and some carrots, will 
commonly answer best. The horse will make flesh then, if 
Le is in health and his stomach has recovered its tone; but 
the ^superfluity resulting from this diet will bo more easily 
girt off than that produced by a higher allowance of strong 
food. There is plenty of room for the exercise of so'jnd 
judgment in this matter; and the discretion therein should 
not be left, as it too often is, to some well-meaning but in- 
experienced person, whose only plan is to give the horse all 
he will eat of all sorts of feed. 

It is my conviction that flesh can only be got off in the 
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Bpring by slow degrees with safety. The physicking and 
sweating sometimos recommended, and often resorted to, are 
miacmevoua, in my opinion ; and I know that any thing like 
rapid work and hurry at the beginning, with a horso over- 
fed during the winter, and very likely infirm in his legs, 
wUl be apt to knock him off before he has got the use of 
them, or the muscles and sinews have recovered much of 
their tone. There is another way of wintering trottiiig- 
horses, which, having engagements in the spring, are to be 
prepared at an early period to fulfil them. When such a 
horse is found to be clean and strong upon his legs at the 
close of the season, and the trainer knows that he was then 
aU right and in fine health and freshness, as well as in hard 
condition, an intermediate way of wintering may be wisely 
adopted. Instead of being driven on the road as was first 
mentioned, or turned into the loose box with run of the lot 
as was next described, the horse may be kept in the stable 
all the winter, which is to say in a loose box. His clothing 
is to be reduced to a thin sheet ; and the food, according to 
his constitution and heartiness, will be regulated pretty 
much like that of the one that runs in the box and lot. 
He may have soft food enough to cool him out, such as a 
few carrots every other day, and a bran-mash now and 
then. Large quantities of carrots are not to he given ; 
smd car3 is to be taken that he has stout feed enough to 
keep hiB flesh firm and elastic. Exercise, every day that 
the weather will admit of, under saddle or by leading, is to 
be given ; and his coat may receive a nice little dressing 
once or twice a day. 

This horso being directly under the trainer's eye all the 
time, and treated with a view to his early preparation and 
trotting, win be kept much nearer the mark of condition 
than those before mentioned, and wiU be apt to take his 
work in the spring of the coming year with better pluck 
and less risk than any of them. It remains to be added 
here, that horses turned out into the field should have a 
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good feed of oats twice a day. Their exposure to tho 
severity of the weather demands food calculated to teep 
np their animal heat, and compensate for the rapid waste 
which must be going on through the efforts of nature to 
supply adequate warmth. Yet it is too often the case that 
the horse gets no grain at all, and that the hay fed to him 
is of poor quality. Reduced vitality, and loss of strength, 
are sure to follow a course of modified starvation, and very 
firequently worms and the heaves are among the con- 
sequences which it entails. Por these reasons, in addition 
to those before mentioned, the turning-ont of horses used 
to good stabling, high feed, and warm clothing into the 
field, to rough it during the winter season, is to be avoided. 

With reference to the feeding of those either driven on 
the road, kept in the stable and exercised, or run in the box 
and lot, I repeat that the loadiag up with flesh. and internal 
fat 13 to be guarded against. The constitution of the horse 
himself is to be the main guide of whoever may bavo bim 
in charge, as to the amount of grain to be fed. If he is 
natuially washy and soft, and given to sweat easily and 
profusely, he should be kept on stronger feed and have 
fewer mashes and carrots than one of the opposite tendency. 
In all cases, however, the diet may be cool, and the bowels 
kept easy during this period of rest. The system of each 
horse must be studied and understood in order to profitable 
and proper treatment in this regard ; for the conclusion of 
every man of sense and experience touching it is, that there 
are hardly any two alike. 

As I have before remarked, the horse who is turned loose 
to run in a lot, with a box to go into when he is inclined to 
do so, will be altogether without clothes. The one that has 
been under treatment by blister or actual cautery will be 
better for a light blanket without a hood. And that kept 
in a, loose box, and exercised upon the road or an exercise- 
ground, under saddle or in leading-reins, will require noth- 
ing but a thin sheet 
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In tlie spring, tlie shedding of tbe coat is rather a critical 
time with the horse ; and it is a bad practice to attempt to 
hnrty this operation of nature. Many people are over- 
anxious to see thoir horses shed early; and it is true, that 
to be backward in shedding is not a sign of a high state 
of health. But it does not follow that means shall be 
taJien to loosen and remove the old coat before the constitu- 
tion is quite ready to renew it, and has, in fact, begun to 
do so. The hair should he suffered to come off naturally; 
and as the lads in care of good horses are anxious to got 
rid of it early, so that they may present a fine appearance 
the sooner, it wO! be proper to see that they do not rub it 
oS. Some people give boiled flaxseed or linsecd-mcal and 
the like to make their horses shed early; but I am opposed 
to the practice, being convinced that it is dangerous and 
mischievous. This sort of poulticing inside opens the 
pores, starts the coat, and sets the horse to sweating before 
the season is sufBciently advanced to warrant it; and the 
risk of coughs, and inflammation of the lungs, is thereby 
needlessly increased. The bran-mashes, by which the 
horse's bowels have been kept in regular order, may be 
adhered to, but the flaxseed and linseed should not be given. 
The tendency of them is to relax the system suddenly, 
and to cause the old hair to come away before the now coat 
is well started to take its place. 

As the weather gets bright and favorable, the horse's 
exercise may be increased under saddle, or in leading-reins, 
ftora two to four miles. The mettled, high-strung horse 
must have more of this walking than the others ; but they 
should all have enough to moderate their exuberant spirits 
at coming out, and to stop their dancing, capering, and 
setting their backs up at every thing they meet. This is 
not to be regarded as a part of the training proper ; hut still 
it is necessary that it should be attended to, for in these 
walks the muscles are gradually getting their tone, and tho 
horse is being thus prepared for the jogging with which his 
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training really begins. Wo have all of ua experienced how 
Boon WB get tired with walking, and how even standing up 
for a considerable time pains the muscles of the legs at 
first, after a season of repose and inactivity. This should 
convince us, that, after the rest the horse has had during the 
winter, the change to work should be gradual and slow at 
first. As soon as the horse has been tlius prepared, and 
the roada and weather have become sufficiently favorable, 
he may be put in harness or to a wagon, and his jogging 
may begin. Whether he shall go in a sulky or to a wagon 
should depend upon his disposition, in a great measure ; but 
it will be also necessary to consider the nature of the 
engagements he is under in the early part of the coming 
season. The distance he is to be jogged must be according 
to his constitution and ability to perform without fatigue ; 
and of this the trainer must judge from what he knows of 
him, in reference to former experience, and what ho 
observes as tho horse goes from day to day. A good deal 
of caution ia necessary at first ; for, until hardened a little by 
custom, the horse will be easily overdone, and a great deal 
of time win be lost solely by reason of having been in too 
great a hm-ry. No rule can be laid down for the amount 
of jogging the horse should have : it is a matter for the 
judgment of the trainer, in view of the nature of the 
animal being trained, and of the effect that it is observed 
to have on him as it is carried on. 

For the first week or ten days, there is to be no fast work 
at all ; but, at the expiration of that time, the muscles and 
tendons ought to be seasoned enough to justify the trainer 
in indulging the horse with slight spurts. In these he may 
be permitted to move along lively without over-taxing his 
powers or his wind. No rule can he given as to their 
length. The only thing to be said is, that they ought not 
to be very frequent and never long. The judgment of the 
trainer should enable him to determine how fi:equent they 
may be, and to what distance he may venture to send him 
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■witiottt danger of overdoing tlie tJiing. It must "he remem- 
bered, that, at this early stage of his preparation, tlie horse 
can hear very little compared with that which ho will 
endure with ease, and which may be undertaken with im- 
punity, when his condition has become forward. It is a 
rule with some to administer physic before the work of the 
horse is commenced, but I have never been able to perceive 
the wisdom of such a course. It is to be supposed, tha(^ if 
the horse has been wintered well, the secretions will be 
moderately active, and the bowels regular whea the time 
to commence work comes. In such a case, what aecessity 
can there be for physicking? It may be apparent that 
some medicine is required to abate internal heat and humor, 
or it may happen that the horse is gross and fleshy from 
having been overfed while standing still. In such cases a 
mild dose of medicine may he given with advantage; but, 
instead of administering it before the work is begun, I 
commonly prefer to jog for a few days, then let up, and give 
the medicine. The work, of course, is not to be resumed 
until the effects of the mild course have passed off; and then 
it is to he carried on with qnite as much care as in thosa 
cases where there was no necessity for physic perceived. 
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■T~TT"HILE the jogging, the first part of the trotting- 
V V horse's preparation, is in progress, the strength of 
the feed may be increased, though not up to the extent that 
will be requisite whou the worlt is made longer and sharper. 
He may have, during thia first part of the preparation, 
from eight to ten quarts of oats a day, according to hia 
capacity as a feeder, and tlie demands made by nature for 
supply of strong food under work. As the oats are in- 
creased, the horse will want less hay, but may still have all 
that he will eat up clean. After taking hia feed of oats, 
he will not consume as much hay in general. But some 
horses are such gluttons that it is necessary to limit them 
as to hay, almost from the first. There are even some who 
will eat the straw of their bedding when they have had all 
the grain and hay that ought to be fed to them ; and, with 
these, it sometimes becomes necessary to put on the muzzle 
long before the time for the trial or the race. No carrots 
are now to be given, and I believe com to be unnecessary 
and often mischievous. It is heating, and does not contain 
as much of the stuff that goes to malte up hard flesh and 
elastic muscle as oats. There may be instances, however, 
in which a light feeder can be got to eat up his oats and a 
handful of com as well, when the latter is mixed with 
them. In such a case it is well to give it ; but in no cas&' 
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eliould com Tie used as a substitute for the allowance of oata 
tl^ liorse in training ought to have. 

While the jogging and after-preparation are going on, a 
bran-mash now and then will be proper. Probably about 
once a week will be often enough, and not too often; but 
thia will be indicated by the condition of the horse's bowels 
and hy his constitutional tendencies and requirements. If 
his bowels nre relaxed, the use of the bran-mash is not 
apparent; and if he is of the light, washy order, never 
having much substance, and easily melting away whea put 
into sharp training-work, mashes are to be given more 
eparingly than with one of the opposite character. The 
trainer ia never to relax his vigilance of observation, or let 
his judgment go to sleep and iirust to arbitrary rules. 

After the week or ten. days of moderate jogging, which 
has been directed to begin with, the muscles, tendons, and 
joints will have got some tone, and the wind have improved 
sufBciently to allow of the horse being sent along at half 
speed; and he may be started up and moved at three-quar- 
ter speed for ahout half a mile. This brush of half a mile 
at three-quarter speed may be increased if the horse feels 
fine, wants to do all be knows, and improves imder his 
work. The nest step will be, as soon as you perceive that 
be stands up well to his work, comes out cheerfully, and 
takes it with a relish, to brush him along at speed for a 
quarter of a mile, or even for half a mile, according as the 
distance is iadicated in the individual ease. This brush will 
open his pipes, and, by making him blow, set the machinery 
in motion which is to give him wind and throw out the 
blood from the internal organs when he is called upon to 
make his extraordinary efforts in the race. He is not, as a 
matter of course, to be forced in pace up to the extreme 
that he may be capable of in a close brush with another 
horse, when tlie stakes are ftp and the heat hangs in the 
balance. Care is also to be taken that bis natural ardor 
and willingness are not suffered to lead into difficulties. 
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High-strung, generous horses are apt to want 1 1 do more 
work and to do it faster tlian is good for them ; and this 
frequently misleads inexperienced persons, who seeing them 
all on fire to go, and never satisfied unless suffered to cut 
loose, imagine that it can do no harm to indulge them when 
they feel so fine. These are just the horses that require to 
be watched narrowly, and taken in hand ; for their 
exuberant spirits and eagerness to perform are not often 
accompanied with the power to keep on and stand up under 
a severe preparation at such a rate. On the other hand, 
there are others laaily inclined, but requiring a great 
amount of work to make them fit These are commonly 
able to bear as much as it is deemed necessary to give them 
and they must be wakened up from time to time, so as to 
make them get out of their sluggish habit and square 
away. 

As the training goes on, the improvement in the condi- 
tion of each horse is to bo carefully watched and noted, so 
that the time when it will be safe and useful to give the 
first trial may be observed. Those that were in stable 
condition at the commencement of the preparation wOl be 
ready for this test before the ones that were turned out; 
but no rule can be laid down as to the amount of work the 
horse ought to have before the trial maj' be ventured on. 
His condition as he appears while at work, and during and 
after his speedy brushes, is to be the guide by which the 
trainer's judgment in this matter must he directed. During 
the fast work, preparatory to the coming trial, the horse 
win have been put upon hia largest allowance of strong 
food. Some will not eat more than eight or ton quarts 
of oats a day; and it is necessary to be very vigilant and 
careful that these light feeders are not over-marked in 
work. Twelve or thirteen quarts is about what a good 
feeder ought to have. Some wiil ea t sixteen quarts of oata 
a day, but my belief is that throe quarts of it does more 
harm than good. With such an extraordinary consump- 
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tion of strong food, tliere must needs be an estraordinary 
amount of strong work done to keep the flesh down and get 
lid of these superfluities, inside and outside, which experi- 
ence has shown must be eliminated before the horse ia 
capable of Lis best achioYements. Now, if it were a mere 
question of bodily health and vigor, we might say, the more 
oats the horse eats the more work he can do with impunity, 
and the bettor his condition will he on the day of the race. 
But it is not a mere question of bodily health and vigor; 
for the extra amount of work made necessary to get off the 
effects of the extravagant quantity of food consumed, and 
keep the horse only in proper flesh at the same time, 
imposes a terrible task upon the legs, which are commonly 
the first part of tiie machine to give out in horses whose 
work is fast and severe. This is a consideration which baa 
made me averse to giving any horse in training mote than 
thirteen quarts of good oats a day, unless there is some- 
thing peculiar in the animal and the circumstances of the 
case. 

During the preparation which precedes the first trial, it 
will be necessary to give the horse one or two sweats. 
Whethec it ought to be one or two must be indicated by 
the condition and nature of the animal, the races in which 
he is engaged, and resolved hy the judgment of the trainer. 
The amount of clothes in which be shall be sweated must 
be determined hy the same considerations. Some may 
require a blanket and hood, and a wrapper round the neck 
to start the perspiration out of them ; while there ate others 
that will sweat freely with but little clothes, and scrape 
well, whoa more have been thrown on at the end of the jog. 
One thing may certainly be said, that a sweat obtained 
without the use of heavy clothing is more satisfectory and 
better than one with it, provided the latter method does not 
include a good deal more work to get the sweat. . Only a 
moderate quantity of clothing and little work while the 
horse is going, are the best for a sweat, if a good scrape 
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can thus be obtained. When the horso comes from the 
diive, and is talcen out of the wagon, he wiil soon be ready 
to scrape. That done, he mnst he hlanlceted up agam, and 
waUtcd about out of the draft, A favorable day for the 
sweat ougiit to bo taJion advantage of, as a matter of course. 
Another light scrape may probably be had after some little 
time spent in walking in the blankets ; but, if the perspira- 
tion does not continue so as to giTe this second scrape, it ia 
not to be forced by more work in the clothes. To be of 
use in itself, and as a satisfactory indication that the con- 
dition of the horso is advanced, it must come o£ itself. 
During the time this sweating and scraping process is in 
course of operation, the trainer having the conduct of it 
shonld not be in a hurry. The same things that are said 
to cure a man's cold — patience and a little water-gruel — 
■will often do wonders in procuring a good sweat. Com- 
monly, however, it is easy enough' to get the sweat and 
scrape, but more difficult to cool the horse out properly. 
In order to do this well, he ia to he clothed again, and led 
very gently about for a considerable period, so that he may 
become cool gradually, and the perspiration may dry away 
by degrees. This walking is to be out of all draft as much 
as possible ; and it will not do to hurry it over, and go to the 
stable, until the horse baa cooled off well and gradually. 
When the proper state has been reached, the horse is to be 
taken into the stable, and his body is to be well dressed. 
This done, he is to be re-clothod, and again led into the air. 
A few sups of gruel, made of Indian meal or fine shorts, 
from half a pint to a pint of the meal stirred into a bucket 
of water, may now be given to the horse, or water with the 
chill taken off it may be used as a substitute for the gruel. 
When taken into the stable again, which will be after a 
little more walking about in the air, the legs are to be put 
in tubs of warm water, the body clothing being kept on. 
The legs are then to be well washed with the water and 
castile soap, and when dried off to be bandaged. These 
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bandages should be of light flannel, and it is immaterial 
whether it is red or white. They are not to be pnt on tight. 
The legs of a horse ought never to be bandaged tight, for 
eucli a course impedes the circulation into the feet, where 
there is a great necessity for it; but, losing sight of this, 
tl;e bandages are sometimes pull.ed so that it looks as if 
tl.ey were intended to serve as a tourniquet, and stop the 
circulation of the hlood altogether. Neither can it serve 
any useful purpose, that I can see, to bind the suspensory 
ligament up to the bone of the leg. Nature intended that 
in the horse it should stand out from it, as we see in the 
fine flat legs of the best runners and trotters. Whatever 
support is required may be obtiin^'d with only a moderate 
degree of tightness ;anllh ntmth ht that an 

elastic stocking, such aubt |,nsu nos f 
bad strain to the ner n 1 m 1 f h unan f t 

and ankle, would be j us t il 1 s, n 

stable. 

The difference betwe n t ht h nla ng and 1 ti up 
port was brought very \ m n ntly t nynt ntln 
ago. A lady seriously j dh 1 t and aukl by fall g 
down stairs, when coming m a hurry to receive a friead. 
She waa unable to walk for months, and finally could not 
bear the injured foot upon the floor over so lightly. 
Treatment by various lotions and liniments was adopted, 
and tight bandaging was prescribed by the surgeons of the 
city where this accident happened. But the foot got no 
better; and, fearing tliat permanent lameness might be the 
result, the lady came to New York, and was treated by 
Dr. Carnochan. He abolished the tight bandaging, 
substituted an elastic stocking made by a very clever 
mechanic, and insisted tliat the foot should he put down, 
and used a little every day without cmtches. The result 
was a perfect cure, in an astonishingly short time. Had the 
numbing process by moans of the tightened bandages been 
persevered with much longer, the use of the member would 
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have teen permanently lost, and the lady a cripple for life. 
This was a suggeafcive case to me. Tight bandaging of the 
lega of a horse 13 a very had practice, and therefore yon 
should see that they are properly put on and not drawn 
tight. 

When all is done, and the horse nicely cooled off, he may 
have a good scald mash, and less hay than on other occa- 
sions for the night. On the morning of the day after the 
sweat the horse ought to feel limMr, elastic, and buoyant 
in spirits. In his jogging, which mnsfc be of two or three 
miles, as you judge him to need, he may have a couple of 
brushes of a quarter of a mile each, at nearly or quite full 
speed, to open his pipes, and enable him to stretch himsel£ 
When horses have heen well sweated, and have got well 
cooled out of it, they are full of alacrity and ardor, and feel 
like going fast with ease and pleasure to tliomselves. 
Therefore, the time ia proper to put in these short and 
sweet brushes, during which the horse may be espected to 
go a little faster, without urging, than he has at any other 
time during his preparation. 
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AFTEE the Ixorse has had the aweat, as before directed, 
the regular work is to be reaumed and carried on as 
before, and the feed is to be the same as it waa before the 
sweat. It will be well to bear in mind the object of the 
sweats, which is to loosen the flesh, and to remove the fat 
and other superfluities which add nothing to tho horse's 
strength, impede bia wind, and make so much more weight 
for bim to carty in bia trdning and in bia races. On the 
other band, the regular work is not to take away the sub- 
stance, but to increaae the volume of muscle, harden ita 
consistency, and increase its elasticity and strength. Thus 
the sweats merely reduce, while the regiilar work reduces 
the soft parts to some extent of itself, but builds up and 
develops the moving powera. It follows, that, when the 
horse in hand is of a wealc and aoft habit, great care must 
be taken that he is not sweated too much in clothes ; for, if 
he is, he will shrink in the course of work, and become thin 
and dry after one or two races. If the time of training 
could be extended, and there waa no danger to the legs and 
constitution in making the work severe, the sweats might 
be 'dispensed with almost or quite altogether. But this is 
uot the case; and therefore the sweat in clothes is resorted 
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to in order to get rid of the superfiuitios more rapidly and 
with leas risk to the legs thaa the regular work would do. 

Where the horse ia of good constitutionj but positively 
iafirin in his legs, thore must ho more sweating in clothes 
and less work without theia than ia other caaes. In five or 
six days after the sweat, the horse should be ready to stand 
a half-milo trial. Unless something has gone wrong, he 
ought to he fit to go that distance under the watch, and 
thus afford a certain indication as to his speed and adrance 
toward racing condition. It will not be necessary to muz- 
bIo him over night for this short trial, unless he is a rank 
feeder. His oats are not to be reduced in quantity ; and he 
may have his usual allowance of hay, unless he has been 
accustomed to eat a great deal. His morning feed before 
the trial may be a little less than usual, and the water re- 
duced to correspond. The half-mile trial being found sat- 
isfactory, the work will be carried on as before. Let him 
jog till he has emptied himself, then move him at tliroc- 
quaitor speed, with sharp and lively brushes to make him 
squaio away and get up to his best rate. The amount of 
work must be gauged by tho judgment and skill of the 
trainer, in view of how the horse goes on and improves, and 
of his known breed and character. It is quite certain that 
the thoroughbred horse will improve under an amount of 
work that will overmark and utterly destroy the chance of 
almost any horse coarsely bred. Therefore, it is to be ex- 
pected that a well-bred trotter will take more work with 
advantage, provided his legs stand, than one of a poorer 
grade in blood. But, beyond this, it is found by experience 
that there is a great disparity in the capacity of horses of 
the same grado to stand work and improve in condition. 
No rule can be laid down beforehand by which it can be 
useful and safe to regulate the amount of work it will be 
proper to give. Until the horse has been trained, it ia im- 
possible to say what he may bear, and what is required to 
bring him quite fit on the day that he is to trot for money. 
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Therefore, the trainer must be vigilant as the worli: goes on 
from day to day ; and, if the slightest symptoms appear to 
indicate that the limit has been reached, the horse must he 
eased. Experience, judgment, and skill are imperatively 
demanded at this juncture ; and, where they do not exist in 
fair degree, it will be the best course to keep on the safe 
side, and he sm:e that the horse is well within himself. It 
is true that he may not be up to the keen edge of which he 
is susceptible; hut there is no remedy for this except at the 
risk of overdoing him altogether, which risk is great in such 
circumstances in any hands but those of a skilful and 
watchful trSiner. It will not do to carry on nntil the horse 
is off his feed, dull in the eye, and his coat begins to stare, 
because the game is up when this is the case. The point 
at which his work ought to have been eased is passed, and 
it will take somo time of nice handling and gentle work to 
get behind it once more. 

In five or sis days, or a week after the first trial, the 
horse will bo fit to be tried a mQe, if he haa been doing 
well. It being found that he is " all there," this will com- 
monly be sufficient for a mile race. Even if the race is 
two miles and repeat, it will sometimes he best to avoid 
further trial. It depends upon the condition and character 
of the horse and the state of his legs and feet. If he is 
known to be a stout one, and his legs are all right, another 
trial may be had prior to the two-mile race ; and in this the 
horse may be repeated. But if the speed ia there, and the 
trainer is satisfied with the condition, it will he safest to 
tako a good deal on trust rather than insist on its exhibition 
before the race. If the trainer knows his horse, he will 
have a safe rule to go hy ; if he does not know him, he must 
rely, to a considerable extent, upon his own judgment ; for, 
when the horse is not known to he stout, there is all the 
more danger of giving him too much in the trials. The 
tiorse that is fit to trot mile-heats, three in five, in which 
the heats may be broken, is able to trot a two-mile race, so 
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ikr ua condition is coaceraed. KaturaJ stoutness and game 
are demanded for long racea. Now, without condition the 
horse cannot have " hottom," which is simply capacity to 
endure. Without game, which ia the pluck to try till the 
laat chance is out, the hottom may exist to very little pur- 
pose. Therefore, though the horse cannot have the bottom 
without condition, he may have the condition without tli9 
bottom and its necessary concomitant — game. It follows, 
that the saying often hoard, " condition malces bottom," is 
only true to a limited extent. It enables the game and nat- 
Tirally stout horse to make avail of all Lis hottom, and put 
forth his powers to tho uttermost degree. Again, it is said 
speed makes hottom ; but this is next kin to' nonsense. Aa 
long aa there is nothing like equal speed against it, it en- 
ables the fast horse's driver to keep him well within himself, 
and thus to dispense with the bottom which, against another 
of nearly equal speed, would be necessary to save the heat. 
.And speed is of very great importance in another point of 
view. It enables its possessor to go ahead, take which part 
of the course he pleases, and fret and worry the other horse. 
Very few horses have the courage and temper to go on be- 
hind at their best pace, and persevere to the end without 
breaking. Therefore, the horse of known bottom may act 
bad when he finds himself out^trotted from the score in a 
long race, and is urged all the ^ay ; and if the driver puUa 
him together, the other may steal away and open such a gap 
that the closing of it at the end of the heat will he a terri- 
ble up-hill task, unless the other "comes back." Speed, 
then, may be an available substitute for bottom ; but it can- 
not be bottom itself in any sense. The slow horse in con- 
dition can keep at his beat rate longer than tho speedy 
horse can at his. Hence the old saying, "He can't go fest 
enough to tire himself." 

"When the horse has appeared in his first race, showed 
the speed you might reasonably look for, and given evidence 
of satisfactory condition, he ia not to be treated exactly as 
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before in gettiiig ready for the next. It is proper now to 
reduce his work ; for if he is icept at it, just as he was before 
his first engagement, he is almost certain to lose speed. 
The condition is about there, and what it lacks may be 
looked for to follow the means taken to increase the speed 
after the first race. The work ia to be less in quantity, but 
with numerous short brushes and merry rallies, leaving the 
horse in good heart and high spirits, thinking well of him- 
eel:^ and on good terms with his daily training-ground, the 

Should the race for which the horse is in preparation be 
three-mile heats, the work must be longer and not so sharp 
aa for mile heats, three in five, and two-mile-heats. The 
lasting qualities are to be developed h'^ more jogging, and 
not so many spurts of speed in comparison. Still, the work 
is not to be so slow and monotonous and extended as to talce 
speed away. Many a race is won by a good brush on the 
stretch, which would have been lost if the apeed had been 
dogged out with a great deal of walking and slow jogging. 
I have found it so often the case that a large amount of 
filow work has knocked off the speed, that I deem one of 
them incompatible with the other, and look upon this as an 
establLshed principle. Therefore, there are to be lively 
epurte from time to time, when the preparation is for three- 
mile heats, and tlie jogging is not to be carried on so as to 
take oat the heart and inclination of the horse for these 
spurts. To produce tlie horse full of staying condition, and 
with al! his speed, is the proper aim of the training art. To 
have him capable of going on for a long while, but deficient 
of his known rate of speed, ia not art ; and to have him 
speedy for a little way, but unable to stay the distance 
which he is known to be able to endure, ia not art either. 

Tor the tliree-mile race a longer time will be taken in 
training than for one of mile-heats, three in five, unless a 
shorter engagement has intervened j ind, when the horse is 
tironght to the post fi>r the long race, he ought to be as near 
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the pitch of condition as art can get liim. Ahout three 
weeks before the race is to come off, he may hare his first 
trial, which will he a mile. Half-mile trials are to he dis- 
pensed with here ; for the object was to get the three-mile 
distance'" into the horse," and a performance of half a mile 
would afford no useful indication. It would only tell that 
he had certain speed. 

The mile trial having been satisfactory, the work is to go 
on ; and in ten days more, or thereabout, the horse will be fit 
for his final trial. In getting ready for this, his hay and 
■water over night may bo somewhat reduced, and the muzzle 
is to be put on. The full allowance of oats is to be given. 
At the actual trial, commence with a mile at good speed. 
At the end of it, blanket up and scrape, and walk about for 
■ thirty-five minutes. Then repeat two miles out. If in this 
the horse does well, shows speed and freshness, and finishes 
with go in him, you may be pretty well satisfied that he is 
in good condition and capable of making his race. A fur- 
ther trial is unnecessary, and would be likely to result in 
mischio£ 

The trials are never to be as long as the race for which 
the horse is being trained. In the thcee-mile preparation 
there will be walking exercise, probably five or six miles a 
day, and three or four of driving, with spurts of speed 
therein ; but, as I said before, no rule can be laid down 
for the actual amount of work ; that must depend upon 
the horse. I mention the above as a probable amount, be- 
cause it is not likely that a horse unable to stand up 
under something like it will be matched three-mile heats. 
If he is, his oWner may look to lose, nnless the other is infe- 
rior in speed and of the same kidney. -From the time of 
the final trial to the race, the work should be the same as it 
was before, unless the wisdom of a change was indicated by 
what took place in the trial. If in that performance the 
horse showed plenty of speed, but puUed up distressed at 
the end of the two miles of repeat, it would be an evidence 
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that lie is not up to tlie mark in condition, and tlie work 
should be increased. In any case, it will he of great im« 
portance to have the wind clear for the race, and four or flva 
days prior to that event the horse should have a light 
sweat A. jog with hood and wrapper, so as to get a nice 
scrape, is all that will be required, the cooling-out to bo as 
before directed All through the preparation, if the race is 
to he m hame'is, it will be advisable to change the sulky 
for a '.kelcton w^gon occasionally, so as to get the weight 
off the back. If the race is to be to a wagon, the horse is 
not to be worked in a sulky at all. 
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IT will have been gathered from what I have said, that, 
even when good condition Iiaa been attained, there will 
still be a great difference in the performance of horsea aa 
soon as the distance they are rec[uired to go is long ; and 
that, in getting a whole stable of horses into fix to trot 
ra«es, there will Boldom bo two whose treatment during 
their preparation ought to bo the same. The natural gamo 
and stout horse will stand a stronger preparation, and may 
be relied on for a greater performance than another will 
ever be capabl-e o^ with all the aid that the trainer can 
give him, provided the legs of the former stand. There is 
a small class of trotting-horses, and of thoroughbred run- 
ning-horses, too, who require an immense amount of work 
to get them fit to do their best, and who cannot be relied on 
to do any thing like their best without it. The training of 
these, seeing that they can hardly have too much work, 
judiciously given, for their constitution, would be much 
simplified, if it were not for tlie danger that their legs and 
feet may give out, while their appetite and general health 
remain good. In preparing them the state of the legs must 
be particularly watched; and if any weak or inflammatory 
symptoms manifest themselves under the severe work which 
is necessary to bring them to the wiiy condition in which 
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they will do their best, the sweats nmst be more relied on 
to reduce their superfluities than the strong wort they 
would otherwise demand and might have with entire 
safety. 

If the legs of these horses stand, so that with the ordi- 
nary amount of sweats and the extraordinary amount of 
work they can be brought to their beat condition, they 
may be relied on to last; they will trot all day and tlie 
next day too. But when tbo danger to the legs haa been 
such that it was necessary to give many and heavy sweats, 
and only an ordinary amount of work, there is always some 
chance that they may cut up soft, /or them. There is still 
the condition, so far as the absence of internal and external 
fat and other gross superfluities is concerned ; but the mus- 
cular system has not had the great amount of work to give 
it tone and power to endure, which their particular hardy 
and high-strung organizations, and the extraordinary tasks 
they are called on to perform, above all others, require. 
There have been two notable instances of this about here, — 
one of them a thoroughbred runner ; the other thorough- 
bred also, but a trotter; and both mares. The first-men- 
tioned, Idlewild, required a vast amount of hard drilling to 
make her fit ; and it was not safe to bring her to the post 
against a good horse without it, although her speed was 
something wonderful. The other is Lady Palmer, Mr. 
Bonner's chestnut mare by Glencoe, and therefore a sort of 
aunt to Idlewild, whose dam was by Glencoe. In spite of 
excellent bodily condition, apparently, it would not do to rely 
upon this mare to make one of the extraordinary perform- 
ances of which she is known to be capable, unless she had 
had a great amount of severe work in the attaining of it The 
wind in her and Idlewild might be good enough — though 
it would he more likely not to be good without the hard 
drilling; for what is called "good wind" depends largely 
upon the muscular action of the heart — and still, for want 
of sufficient work to bmld up and give lasting tone to the 
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wiry, harp-striug powers, there miglit bo a faUure to come 
up to expectation in a really great task. 

Hence we see where the sweating in clothes would fail to 
make these horses fit, though they might be in "bodily con- 
dition ; " and thns the futility of substituting the Turkish 
bath, or any thing of that kind, for natural work in the 
training of horses, may easily he percoiyed. As a rule, 
the best horses take the most work, for two reasons. One 
is, that they do not part with their hard flesh half as easily 
as those do who are naturally soft and more vascular. The 
other is, that the great performances for which these horses 
are likely to bo called upon can never be expected untQ the 
moving powers have been well-seasoned, and have come to 
possess their lasting tone. I am assured, that, when the flat- 
race trainers first began to fit horses for steeple-chase run- 
ning in England, they were amaaed to find that they gave 
out suddenly, dead beat, when they would have sworn that 
their condition was good. They soon found that the failure 
was a consequence of want of work for the jum/ping powers. 
They had only been worked over the flat ; and, though their 
bodily condition was as fine as could be, there was a want 
of power in the muscles which send the horse up and for- 
ward in taking leaps. That power they soon learned could 
only be gained by leapiug-practice in the training. Thus 
it will be perceived that tfustom, as long as tho constitu- 
tional health and the. legs remain sound, is tho great agent 
in fitting all sorts of animals for the performance of extra- 
ordinary feats. It is said that Milo of Crete could carry 
an ox, but it was one that he had carried every day after it 
was a eali All that time he had been "in training;" and 
as training without any let-up for a long period must ex- 
haust the sources of vitality, and impair the constitution 
prematurely, it is very likely that Milo died before the 
ox did. 

In the preparation for a ten-milo race, there mnst be an 
increase of work even over that indicated for the three-mile 
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heat engagement. A great burst of speed is not to be 
looked for anywhere in a race of ten miles ; but victory is to 
be expected more from a steady rating-trot, which can be 
taken up at the beginning and maintained to the end. In 
nineteen cases out of twenty, this will cut down the oppos- 
ing horse in a race of this length, even when his speed is 
greatly superior, unless he has been taught to keep this 
even rate in his preparation. If this tuition has not been 
given, he will either make bursts above the distance-rate 
every now and then, oi he will pull and fight at his driver 
in his efforts to do so. In either case, the rating-horse has 
got htm, provided his driver keeps up the rate, and does not 
let the other have a chance to recuperate when he begins 
to tire. 

Of course, no horse who is not naturally stout and well 
on his legs ought to he matched and trained for a race of 
ten miles. This being found to be the case, the work must 
be given like that for the three-mile heats, but larger in 
amount. Thus, on two days in a week, make it a fourth 
longer, and on other days an eighth longer. At the same time 
that care is to be taken not to dog and worry the speed out, 
there is no occasion for the ripping spurts which intervene 
in the other training : the horse is only to have enough of 
them to keep him cheerful and lively, and to vary the par- 
tial monotony of the steady work. This preparation will 
be greater in length than any of the others, for a horse is 
not to be got up to the ten-mile mark at a good rate in a 
few weeks. While he is undergoing it, bo may have all the 
grain he will eat, even if it is fourteen or fifteen quarts ; 
but you must see that ho eats all up and keeps the manger 
clean. Long and strong work demands strong feed and 
plenty of it. A horse may do a long day's work now and 
then in stable-condition, but this is as nothing to being 
called upon to do a large amount pretty rapidly every day. 
The strong feed and strong work, as I said in a former part 
of this work, aro dangerous to infirm legs; but a horse to go 
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ten miles sliould be one of well-tried strength in this zea- 
ticular. Theiefore the strong woik and all the oats he 
will eat may be ventured on in his preparation for this 
distttnce. 

In the course of it, before his first trial, it will probably 
have been deemed necessary to give him a couple of sweats j 
and, after he is well over them, his work may often be 
increased with advantage. But vigilance ia to be exercised 
all along to see that the point at which the work begins to 
be too severe is not reached. The trainer's judgment as to 
the effect the increased work has upon the constitutional 
health and legs is all in all here. He will still have a guide, 
— the horse's known habit and breed ; but it will not do to 
trust to these alone. That would be like steering by the 
stars at sea, to the neglect of the compass. Now, the stars, 
as seen by the helmsman, will give a general indication of 
the course, but not the exact course by compass. And so 
the habit and breed will furnish general probabilities, hut 
not the particulac niceties to be arrived at by carefully 
observing the effect of the increased work from day to day. 
The horse wiU not feel any the worse, in all probability, 
after the first day or the second ; but, as it goes on, the like- 
lihood of overmarking him is increased, T"ive weeks before 
the race the ten-milo horse may have his first trial, which 
will he two miles, at two-thirds speed. A scrape may be 
taken ; and the horse will be cooled out in conformity with 
the directions before given, by slow walking in clothes in 
the air, but out of a draught of wind. 

In ten or twelve days aftex the first trial, he ought to be 
ready to go two miles and repeat. Let him go the first 
two miles at twu-thnds speed. Then blanket and scrape, 
and walk about for twenty-five minutes. In the second 
two miles he may go his best, that is, his best rate /or two 
miles. Then clothe him well and get another nice scrape. 
Supposing the horse to have done well all along, he will 
now be near fine staying condition. Let the work be 
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carried on according to your best judgment, ftom what you 
observed in tlie last two miles of the repeat, how he finished 
it and behaved afterwards. Ten days before his race ho 
will bo ready for his final trial, five miles out. From his 
performance of that, and its effect on him, the trainer ought 
to be able to form a definite judgment as to his condition ; 
and here condition is as absolute a necessity as stoutness. 
The most skilful and experienced man may bo deceived aa 
to the stoutness of a horse in a ten-mile race, when he has 
not proved it by going one ; but the trainer ought not to bo 
mistaken in his condition. 

Upon the judgment to be formed now, the taotics to be 
adopted in the race will mainly depend. If the horse is 
tnown to bo a stout one, and his condition is as good is can 
be, the policy will he to go along at a good rate, not firing 
if the other goes faster at first, but to keep up at that rate, 
or thereabouts, and force the other to tcep at it too, when 
he would rather daclten up a little. By this means any 
extra speed your opponent may have had at the start will 
have disappeared long before the finish. You will have got 
him down to your speed, and have your extra stoutness to 
win with. It is to be remembered that the speed of a 
speedy horse diminishes very rapidly when he begins to 
tire ; and that keeping him going at a steady rate for a 
great distance, even though it is much slower than his best 
rate, tries his stoutness. If there is a soft place in him, 
this plan is much more likely to find it out than any other. 
If he could go part of the way fast, and another part a 
moderate jog only, he would be apt to recuperate, and 
recover speed for the finish; but when the rating-horse 
follows steadily, mile after mile, as sure to come to time aa 
a clock, the other is not able to make his own pace, except 
it be a moderately fast pace all the way, and this is sure to 
cat down his speed. Speed can only be made an available 
substitute for bottom in races of moderate length. Tea 
miles is toe far for it. 
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In tte year 1853, tlie torse Kentucky Prince waa 
matched in two ten-mile races against Hero the pacer, in 
harness, and placed in my hands by Mr, E. Ten Broeck to 
te prepared. Prince was a chestnut with one white heel, 
and very nearly thoroughbred if not quite. He was by 
Woodpecker out of a mare by imp. Sarpedon ; which horse 
also got Alice Cameal, the dam of Lexington and the mare 
that was the dam of Lady Palmer.. Prince showed his 
breeding in every point tut his lop ears, in which he waa 
like the Melhouraes in England. He took his work well, 
and a great amount of it. The first race came off on the 
Centreville Course on the 1st of November. It was for 
$5,000 a side, in harness, drivers to weigh 165 pounds. Mr. 
Joseph Hall matched Hero, and Spicer drove him. Prior 
to the start, Mr. Ten Broeck, who was then and still is a 
very good judge in such matters, advised me to ttaU, and 
let Hero make his own pace until the end of the seventh 
mile, believing that the last three miles would do to cut 
down Hero's speed. But I replied, that his speed was very 
■great, he having gone a mile in 2.18^, and that it would be 
better to take the starch out of him to a considerable 
extent earlier in the race. I did not then suppose that he 
would make the pace quite as good as he did from the start j 
but I was convinced, that, if he did so, it would be my best 
policy to keep it good. Mr. Ton Broeck, however, adhered 
to his opinion ; and, at starting, I sob out to conform to it. 
The pacer took the lead, and made the first mile in 2.44. 
The next was still better, 2.36; and the third, 2.33f This 
was pretty hot for the distance wo had to go, and I lay well 
behind. In the last quarter of the third mile, I saw indi- 
cations that the pacer was going to slacken his speed ; and I 
felt like pulling out and making him keep it up, or there- 
abouts, for fear that I should slip by and take the track. 
If I merely lay in his wake for four miles, he could go as 
slow as he pleased, and have three mdes of fast work in for 
the end. Half way up the stretch stood Mr. McManUj a 
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great fciend of Mr, Ten Broeck's, He Lad a deal of 
money bet, and so Lad I. As I got abreast of him I said, 
"I shan't win if 1 stay here." "Then go on," he replied; 
and, pnlling out, I went on as though going to try for the 
lead. This compelled Hero to keep the pace good. The 
fourth mile was done in 2.39, and the fifth in 2.37. Five 
miles in 13,09^. The sixth mile was 2.46 ; and now it became 
clear enough to me that Hero was tiring, and tlie race safe. 
It will be remembered, that, in the early part of this 
work, I remarked that the pace was a much more laborious 
gait than a trot, for a long distance. It results, that, when a 
pacer begins to tire in the legs, he gives out, and goes, 
altogether unless he gets rested. Hero had had no ease, and 
in the early part of the seventh mile he was beaten. The 
rating for six miles, though nothing like his highest speed 
for one mile, had " cooked his ba<^on," to use a common 
expression. I took the lead, and jogged round this mile in 
6.08 1-2, the next in 6,16, and the ninth in 6.19. The last 
miie I diove in 2.39. Hero had been stopped in the 
seventh mile, Mr. Ten Broeck Lad money laid that Prince 
would trot the tenth mUe in three minutes ; and, when I 
started the hoi^e up to win it, he felt so well that he went 
much faster thaa I supposed him to be going. If the pacer 
had been suffered to slack up when he began to get a little 
■tired, he might not have got so completely tired as to go 
all to pieces. Ten days afterwards we went a race of the 
same kind on the Union Course, for $5,000 a side. This 
was play or pay, andhadbeen made before the other race took 
place. I took the lead in this. Hero maldng it a waiting 
race from the start. The first mile was 3.01, the second 
2,52, (he third 2.49, the fourth 2.45 1-2, the fifth 2.41, the 
sixth 2.46 1-2, the seventh 2,38 1-2, the eighth 2.42 1-2, 
the ninth 2.40, the tenth 3.12 1-2. Hero quit in this mi!e. 
The total time of this was 28 m. 08 l-2s., and Prince won 
it easy. Hero made a good race too ; for the nine miles in 
less than twenty-five minutes showed good rating, and greab 
power of lasting at the pa«ing-gait. 
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Early EeminiaoBnoes. — My firet Race. — My Second. — Lady Kate ag^nrt 
Time. — Paul Fry against Time. — Tiio Eiders of Thirty Yoara Ago. — 
Eequisites of a Good Rider. — Drillii^ Horsea. — Lady Setlon. 

BEFORE we proceed nmch fsirthet, I purpose, in answer 
to letters wMch I have received, to eay a little about 
the commencement of my career among hoises, and some of 
those events in which I then participated. The writers 
have heen good enough to say that they thinlc some of my 
personal reminiscences and recollections of the horses of old 
times will be of great interest and some use. The first 
race for money in which I was engaged toot place thirty- 
four years ago, and I was then fourteen years old. It was 
at Philadelphia in 1831 ; I heing then with my uncle, tbe 
trainer, George Woodruff, at the Hunting-park Course. 
We had Topgallant, Columbus, and a numher of other 
trotters in the stable. The course used to be a favorite re- 
sort of such gentlemen as Gen. Cadwallader; MJr. William 
Petterall, who owned Daniel D, Tompkins ; Mr. Jeffries, 
who afterwards owneil Dutchman; and the like. These 
gentlemen were always anxious to see a little sport ; and one 
day they got up a small jiurse, to be trotted for under sad- 
dle by any horses that we boys could pick up. I started 
off from where they were all assembled, and took a horse 
out of the plough in a neighhoimg field. It was Shaking 
Quaker, who had belonged on Long Island prior to that 
time, and could go a little. Opposed to me, there were 
Peter Whelan and James Hamill, both of whom had got 
horses taken promiscuously out of some of the vehicles on 
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tho course. We started ; and I won it with ease in two 
heats, the beat being 2.57. 

1 very soon tad another mount, and this was of more im- 
portance, Mr. Prank Duffy had at that time a little mare 
called Lady Kate, that was a good goer. He had gono 
from Philadelphia to Baltimore, and matched her against 
time to trot fifteen miles within the hour. This Lady Kate 
was a handsome little thing, about Flora Temple's sizej and 
a good deal like her in appeai-anee. She was good under 
saddle ; and the notion prevailed that Mr. Duffy was going 
to ride her himself. But this was a slight mistake on the 
part of the hackers of Time. The match had been made 
catch-weight, and Mr. Duffy came on for me and another to 
lide her. He was TCry much afraid that one of us would 
not ho able to ride tho distance out, and do justice to little 
Lady Kate. It was on the Central Course, Baltimore ; and 
Mr, Duffy, with the male's bridle thrown over his arm and 
a big saddle on her, was a sight to see, as he led her up and 
down, and took all the bets that were offered on lAme. But 
the backers of the " old devouter " saw another sight prior 
to the start; for, just when they had expected Mr, Duffy to 
mount, I stepped " out of the woods," with a little saddle 
all ready, and changed it for the heavy one that was on 
her. 

There was a terrible time among those who had laid 
against Lady 'Kate; but they could not deny the fairness of 
the strategy that had been practised to get bets, and so I 
mounted without objection. The little mare and I got the 
word, and away we went as well as could he. On the foack- 
stretch in the eighth mile, Mr. Duffy asked me if I eonld 
ride it out without tiring; to which my reply was, that I 
could ride the little mare the fifteen miles within the hour, 
and a little more to boot. I was just as easy as I had been 
from the start, and she was going along in the prettiest 
winning manner. The other boy's friends, however, were 
very anxious that he should have a share of the riding ; and 
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io, at the request of Lia father, who had come on Irom 
Philadelphia with him, I got off at the end of eight and 
thrce-quartor milea. At the end of the twelfth mile, money 
was laid that the mare would do sixteen mUes within the hour, 
and she accomplished it with great ease. The sixteenth 
mile was made in 3m. IO9-, and she had three minutes and 
nineteen seconds to spaie out of the hour. She could have 
gone eighteen mQea in the hour juat aa well as not. The 
race took place about four weeks after the one in which I 
rode Shaking Quaker from the plough ; and, if I had not rid- 
den that, I do not think I should have been selected to ride 
Lady Kate, I shall now describe a big timo-race ; which is 
all the more interesting because it was done \ij a gran Ison 
of the imp. horse Measen wh w gylkhmlf 
and had most of the promi th t t fthtl 
ebrated breed. I think it f tl m mp t b 

of the theory now started by m th t t th 

thoroughbred stallion isntthwytb dttt It 

has not heen the way up to this time, except m the case of 
those got by this thoroughbred horae Messenger in this 
country, and by his sire. Lord Grosvenor's gray horse Mam- 
brino, in England. I do not mean to commit myself, just 
here, to any theory of breeding; but wUl point out the in- 
disputable facts, that here was a thoroughbred stallion that 
got trotters of true action and bottom to stay all day, and 
that his sire had got plenty of them before him, they both 
being trained and successful rwremm^-horses. 

ITow let us pass to the race and its plreliminary history. 
It was in 1833, when my father kept the Ilarlem-park 
Course, at its first opening, that a Scotch gentleman named 
McLeod owned a gray gelding called Paul Pry. This 
horse was about twelve years old, sixteen hands high, coaorse, 
and raw-boned, but with a hlood-like head and neck, and all 
the points good, though very plain. He was a flea-bitten 
gray, and was thought to have been got by imp. Messen- 
ger himself. But this was not possible, as Messenger died 
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ia 1808 ; and the trath bo doutt was, that Paul Pry waa 
either hy ona of Messenger's sons or out of one of hia 
daughters. This gray gelding belonging to Mr. McLeod 
■was matched ahout thia time for $250 a side to trot sixteen 
miles within the hour, and then $250 more a side for every 
quarter of a mile from sixteen up to seventeen miles and 
three-quarters. Thus the whole amount at state was 
$2,000 a side. Paul Pry was trained for this performance 
on the Harlem-park Course, under the management of Mr. 
William Niblo. I gave him his work under saddle. Ho 
had it all that way of going, for he pulled so hard in har- 
ness as to make any work that way unadvisable. The 
training lasted from seven weeks to two months ; and, after 
having got him into shape, we felt confident that he would 
win all the money up. His even rate and staying qnahtiea 
were what we depended upon ; for Paul Pry was at no time 
a. horse of brushing speed, and for this match he had been 
trained to get. the distance into him, .rather than develop 
his speed. He could not go better than 2.45 or 2.46 to a 
mile ; but, what he could do, he could keep on doing for a 
long time when up to the mark in condition. 

The trot came off on the Union Course on the 8th of 
November. I rode the horse, and rode him all the way. 
He won it easily. At the end of the seventeen miles and 
three-quarters I jogged him another quarter, mating 
eighteen miles ; and he had a minute and some five or six 
seconds to spare out of his hour. I am persuaded that I 
could have ridden twenty miles within the hour if it had 
been needed. At the end of his fourteenth mile, up to 
which the horse had been going very easily and evenly, and 
not pulling at all, a gentleman struck in to keep me com- 
pany. Bnt Paul Pry was immediately on his mettle ; and I 
was compelled to beckon the gentleman to keep back when 
he was at least one hundred and fifty yards behind me. 
Seeing that he finished his eighteen miles fresh, and that 
at the end of thi fourteenth he would not let another coma 
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within a hundred and fifty yarda of tim, I have reason to 
think that ho conid have trotted twenty miles within the 
hour. But Paul Piy was better in a race against time than 
in one with another horse ; for, when he had company, he 
would ptdl desperately, and fight with his rider or driver. 

There are not many riders nowadays that a man would 
libe to rely upon to ride eighteen or twenty miles in an 
hour, the horae to trot. At the time I speak of we had a 
number that could ride trotters sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, 
nineteen, and even twenty miles within the honr. We 
had some that would have been backed to do mucb better 
than that. George Spicer offered a bet that he would rida 
one hundred miles on trotting-horses in five hours' time 
and, Jack Harrison oifered to back me to do the like. 
Nearly all the trotting at that time was done under saddle. 
Consequently, we had fine saddle-horses, and a great num- 
ber of good hardy riders, who could maintain their clip 
with the knees and thighs, and give their horses all the 
support they needed with their hands. The number of men 
among us that can now ride a faat trotter twenty miles an 
hour is not largo. It is to be regretted, I think, that the 
saddle-work and use of trotters in that way fell so nearly 
altogether into disuse. It is very fine to see a lot of gor>d 
trotters go away under saddle in the hands of competent 
riders, and make a fast race. The young men and lads now 
have but little chance to learn the art of riding the trotting- 
horao strong and well, for they have next to no practice. 
As those who were brought up in the old school got too 
heavy for the business, there were no others coming up to 
supply their plii e , so that it would be diflcult, at this day, 
to got three or four competent riders of trotting-horses 
together It lequires a combination of qualities. The 
rider must havo good judgment ; ho Tn/ust bo very strong 
and lasting, or el^e there will be danger of his giving out, 
and, when he does so, the best horse in the world would be 
likely to follow suit. 
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When Capt, Moore offered to put Idlewild into a stake 
against George "Wilkes, Lady Emmaj Gren. Butler, or any 
other trotters that might clioose to enter, the old mare 
to go four miles while the trotters or any one of them went 
three, he relied upon the notion that riders of the right 
weight conld not he found to ride the trotters. In England 
they formerly had an idea that weight made hut little 
difference to a trotter, and that a light-weight waa not 
calculated for the trotting action. Thus it will he found, 
that, in many of the old English trotting-matches, the 
horses carried as much as 168 pounds, even when they were 
made catch-weight. This waa never our opinion in America, 
as the doings at Baltimore with Lady Kate showed; hut 
there was this truth ahout the notion — it was better to 
carry the weight with a good rider that could last all the 
way, than to put up a light boy who could do nothing after 
the first two or three milea hut just sit on the horse. 

The trotting-horse, to do his work well under saddle, has 
got to be extended so as to go with ease to himself and 
without danger of breaks. A very considerable pull is often 
required ; and some of those which are not " pullers," in the 
language of horsemen, would he thought by an amateur to 
have a great deal of weight on the bit by the time they had 
goae two miles. They are seldom to be found without a 
disposition to pull somewhere in the race ; and, with a very 
light boy on the back of them, it would probably be all over 
then. I find, in looking back at an old English book with 
which I sometimes amuse myself that, when Eobson'a 
mare trotted seventeen miles in flfty-threo minntea, ahe waa 
ridden by a boy out of the racing-stables, who could ride a 
trotter, and only weighed about seventy pounds. Now, this 
mare could not have been a puller, and in that particular, 
with ability to go a distance, it would bo hard to find one 
like her. Still I venture to say that it would he easier to 
find such a mare than such a boy. I was light when I rode 
lady Kate and Paul Pry, but not so light as that by a grea* 
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deal. I have said that Paul Pry did not pull in the 
eighteen-mile race except when the gentleman struck in to 
keep us company and excited him. That means, that he 
did not pull so as to distress himself or tire mc. He always 
went up to the bit. In harness, he would pull a man out 
of the sulky, whether there was company by him or not. 
Two years before I rode him the time-race, he went 
against Lady Seyton, three-mile heats in harness. The 
Lady was the queen of the trotters of that day. She was 
a chestnut, about fifteen hands two inches high, and blood- 
like in appearance. My father had. her in charge, and I 
took care of her. Joel Gonkling drove, and Matt Clintoct 
droYO Paul Pry. Tho race was over the Centreville. When 
they started, the gray settled down upon Matt's arms, and 
pulled about a ton. Lady Seyton went on, and distanced 
him the first heat in Sm. lis. That was tho first time it 
■was ever made in harness, and fte mare was the best of her 
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Gflorge Wftodtuffi — Topgallant's Race whan Twenty-two Yeara Old. — 
His Race when Twenty-four Years Old. — Three-mile Heats. — His Baoo 
of Tbree-mile Heats the nast Weak. 

I SHALL now proceed to say something about one of the 
most remarkable trotting horses that this country ever 
produced. He was in fact, in some respects, the most 
extraordinary trotter that CYor came under my observatioa. 
In the capital points of longevity and endursmce, I never 
knew quite his equal, all things taken into account. When 
I say longevity, I mean Icngtli of days while serviceable aa 
a trotter, and able to meet and beat, very often, the best of 
his time. I do not mean Tegotating about, half dead at the 
root and rotten at the trunk, aa many of the horses spoken 
of for their longevity have been. It will be remembered 
that in the early part of this work, while speaking of the 
best method to be adopted in the raising of colts and the 
treatment of young horses, I declared my conviction, that, to 
a, certain extent, early maturity and early hard work in 
training and racing were nearly always followed by pre- 
mature decay. I have also spoken of the iron constitutions 
and uncommon durability in point of time, as well as endur- 
ance in going a distance by reason of natural stoutness, 
which were inherited in a remarkable degree by most of 
those closely descended from the famous horse imported 
Messenger. That horse I never saw, for he died about 
seven yeara before I was bom ; but, with one of his best 
sons I had no little acquaintance. 
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I speak of old Topgallant, one of the best and stoutest 
tliafc ever looked through a bridle. It wOl soon be forty 
years since I first rode the horse at his exercise ; and, after 
he began his racing-career and went into my uncle's hands, 
we had many a long day together. As I have said, Top- 
gallant was a son of imp. Messenger. He was a dark bay 
horse, fifteen hands three inches high, plain and raw-boned, 
but with rather a fine head and neck, and an eye expressive 
of mnch courage. He was spavined in both hind-legs, and 
hia tail was slim at the root. His spirit was very high ; 
and yet he was so reliable that he wonid hardly ever break, 
and his bottom was of the finest and toughest quality. He 
was live-oak as well as hickory, for the best of his racca 
were made after he was twenty years old. Topgallant 
was raised on Long Island. He was more than fourteen 
years of age before he was known at all as a trotter, except 
that he could go a distance — the whole length of the New- 
York road — as well as any horse that had ever been extend- 
ed on it. Topgallant then belonged to a gentleman named 
Green ; and Mr. M. D, Green, who now resides in the city 
and is well known, most be accjuainted with many particu- 
lars about the horse. After a time, when he was well 
stricken in years. Topgallant was taken to Philadelphia, 
where he was engaged in many races. It was prior to this 
when I used first to ride him for exercise. 

In the year 1829, when in his twenty-second year, Top- 
gallant trotted four-mile heats against Whalebone, over 
the Hunting-park Course, Philadelphia ;, and there were 
four heats before it was decided. Like Topgallant, 
Whalebone was a Kow-York horse. Prior to that time ho 
had been owned by Capt. Dunn, one of the partners of 
the firm of Brown & Dunn, livery-stable keepers. Whale- 
bone was a remarkably handsome horso, — a fine blood bay, 
sixteen hands three inches high, and he had but one eye. 
He ought to have been called Waxj, instead of Whale- 
bone ; for in all these particulars he resembled the famous 
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English tiorouglihrecl of that name, who was tbe son of 
Pot-8-os, and the sire of Whalebone, Whisker, Woful, 
Woh, Wire, etc Of hia pedigree nothing was liaown. 
Ho looked like a thoroughbred horse, and waa one of the 
most splendid geldings I ever saw. At the time of the 
race, Whalobono belonged to Mr. Coddle of Philadelphia, 
and George Spicer lode him. 

Topgallant waa trained and ridden by my uncle, George 
Wpodniff, who was then a jonng man. He was then five 
feet ten inches high, and one hundred and forty-seTcn 
pounds in weight. A finer rider of a ttotting-horse was 
never seen. He was straight, spare, and sinewy, very 
etroag and lasting. He is still the same upright, spare, 
sinewy man, and as spry as ever with a horse, though more 
than sixty yeara of age. Topgallant won the ra«e after & 
desperate struggle. Whalebone got one heat, and there 
was a dead one. The time of the heats in this famous 
race waa as follows ; 11m. IGs., 11m. 06s., 11m. 17s., 
and 12m. 15s. Porty-flve minutes and forty-four seconds 
for tho sixteen miles, which is just 2m. 52 l-8s, to the mile 1 
How, was there a horse before, or has there been one since, 
that in his twenty-second year could beat it? I might go 
further, and ask whether there will ever be one that can do 
it again. 

The rate of this race was better than twenty miles an 
hour ; and it may well be thought that the old horse of 
twenty-two years old, who could trot four four-mile heats at 
a gait tliat would have made twenty milos in lesa than 
fifty-eight minutes, could have gone the twenty in an hour. 
He could have gone along at an even rate, had it been 
twenty miles against time, and would not have been pushed 
along so as to make four miles in 11. 06s., which was at the 
rate of 2m. 46|a. to the mile. In long performances 
against time, it is the level, even rate that wins. If Capt. 
McGowan had been made to go hia fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth miles in 11m. O63. instead of 11m. 
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S4^. in wMcli lie trotted ttenij it miglifc liave a Tast differ- 
ence at the end of his twenty miles. 

But we have not done with this gallant veteran jet. 
True, he was then in his twenty-second year, and spavined 
in both legs; but he was a young one compared to some of 
the poor decrepit animals we sometimes see staggering 
ahout, overineed, and twisted up and knuckled behind, and 
utterly ruined in constitution, as well as in their legs, before 
they are ten years old. We must follow the evergreen, 
live-oak, old Topgallant into bis twenty-fourth year, and 
see what he did when his days were nigh unto those of a 
quarter of a century. It was in 1831, two years after the 
race above mentioned, and when the old horse was in his 
twenty-fourth year, that he and Whalebone and sis others 
met on the Hunting-park Course at Philadelphia, and 
trotted a race of three-mile heats. Thus there were eight 
trotters in the race : Dread, ridden by George Spicer ; 
Topgallant, ridden by Matt Clintock in the first three 
heats, and by Uncle George Woodruff in the fourth; 
Collector, ridden by Peter Whelan ; Chancellor, ridden by 
Frank Duffy ; Whalebone, ridden by Frank Tolbert in the 
first two heats, but in the third by George Woodruff; 
Lady Jackson, ridden by John Vanderbilt; Moonshine, by 
James Hararail; and Columbus, by George Woodruff, until 
he broke down in the second heat. Dread was a handsome 
bay gelding, about fifteen hands and an inch, a beautiful 
goer, and a horse of capital bottom. Columbus was a 
bright bay horse, sixteen hands high. In the first part of 
his career he was called the Aeker Colt, and at that time 
George Spicer took care of him. He afterwards went to 
Philadelphia, and passed into my unde's care. He waa 
the fiist horse that ever beat eight minutes in a three-mile 
heat, Peter Whelan rode him in 7m. 58s. ; James Black 
of Philadelphia owned him at that time. Chancellor was 
a handsome dapple gray, with a long tail. At that time 
most of our horses were docked. He was about fifteen 
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hands two IncLes, and had a deal of style. A little after 
this race, m the same year and on the same course, he 
trotted thirty-two miles in two hours ; and in that Harvey 
Eichards rode him. Lady Jaakson was a red gray mare, 
fifteen hands and half an inch high. She was quite hand- 
some. Moonshine was a darh gray gelding, fifteen hands 
and a half high with a long tail. He was a fine, stylish 
horse. 

The odds at the start for the first heat was on Columbus, 
a hundred to seventy against the field. It was one of the 
finest sights I ever sawwhen these eight splendid bays and 
grays, all in the finest order, and their jockeys in the 
richest and most Taried colors and beautiful costumes, came 
thundering along for the word, in a group, at the fiying 
trot. Eight such horses and such riders had never met 
before, and it is doubtful when they will again. Never, 
certainly, until the good old customs of using trotting- 
horses under saddle, and requiring the jockeys to ride in 
dre^, are revived. 

At the period I speak of, and prior to that, the riders of 
the trotters had always to be dressed in jockey costume for 
the race ; and there was a great deal of espense and taste 
laid out in the rich velvets and silks of vivid hue of which, 
the jackets and caps were made up. The word being given, 
away they went for the first heat of three miles ; and Col- 
lector had [he speed of the party. Columbus did not 
go as well jS usual. At this distance of time, and referring 
to nothing but my own memory, I do not venture to place 
all the horses. If it he required, with some further con- 
sideration and a look at a document or two calculated to 
freshen my recollection, I may hereafter do that. I know 
that Collector won the heat- with great ease in 8.16 ; and 
that Peter Whelan said afterwards that he could have 
distanced the whole of the others, in his opinion, if hia 
party had lot him go along. The next heat was won by 
old Topgallant ; and in this Columbus broke down. There- 
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Bpon, George Woodruff moimted Wialobone for tlie third 

Tlie excitement was very great, and away they went 
again, Thia time Dread won; and Wlialebone, not having 
won a heat in three, was ruled out Now, tlien, Georgo 
Woodruff mounted old Topgallant for the last struggle. 
At that time there was no rule against having more than 
one horse entered and started in a race of heats feom the 
same stable. In this race we had three, — Topgallant, 
Whalebone, and Columbus ; and such were the vicissitudes 
and fortunes of the day, that, hefore it was over, my viiiclo 
had ridden them all three. The only horses that had won 
a heat were Collector, Topgallant, and Dread ; and, of 
course, these alone came to the post for the fourth heat, 
the great riders, Peter Whelan, George Woodruff, and 
George Spicer, being on them respectively. The Tcteran 
of twenty-four years, old Topgallant, went away under full 
sail, and led them for two miles and some two or three 
hundred yards ; hut Dread then came along and passed him, 
and won the deciding heat easily. 

These horses, it will be perceived, trotted twelve miles j 
and here was old Topgallant, beaten in the race, it is true, 
but winner of a heat, and second in the last heat, thus 
getting second place in the race. The following weelf, after 
this great race at Philadelphia, we went to Baltimore, where 
they gave a purse of three hundred dollars, three-mile heats. 
Topgallant and Whalebone contended for it; George Wood- 
ruff riding Topgallant, and George Spicer, Whalebone. Top- 
gallaat won it. This shows the tremendous endurance and 
recuperative energy of that wonderful horse's constitution. 
One week averyhard race of four throe-mile heats, against 
all the heat horses of the day r the next week anotlier race 
of three-mile heats against Whalebone ; and this Topgal- 
lant won easily, being, as I have before said, but which 
cannot too often be repeated, in his twenty-fourth year. 

It is here worthy of remark that Whalebone liimself was 
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driven by my uncle, George Woodruff, thirty-two miles in 
two hours, over the Hunting-park Course, Philadelphia. 
la the course of this race against time, the first sulky used 
broke down on the backstretch of the course, and another 
had to be sent for and taken to the spot. This caused a 
delay of four minutes ; but nevertheless, when hitched up 
again. Whalebone went on, and won the race easily. I'or 
my part, I admired Whalebone greatly, but I was much 
attached to old Topgallant. I took care of him at thd 
time of the great race between the eight at the Hunting- 
park Course, and the one the following week at Baltimore; 
and I have always been proud, that, so early in my experi- 
ence of trottiug-horsea, 1 knew this almost everlasting son 
of the renowned Messenger. 1 have said that this famous 
trotter was spavined in both hind-legs, and so he was ; bat 
the spavins never made him lame, and were really no 
detriment to him. As a rule, no horse, erei had better legs 
than the Messengers. 

So far aa I am informed, there is not another instance in 
the annals of either the running or the trotting turf, o£ a 
horse which has raced and won, especially three and four 
mQe heats, when upwards of twenty years of age. The 
oldest I can find on the running-turf was Buckhunter, a 
gelding by the Bald Galloway, who ran in England when 
upwards of sixteen years old, and might have run on some 
time longer if he had not broken a leg. The Messengers 
were always a lasting and loug-Iived breed of horses. Top- 
gallant was twenty-eight when he died. His sire, Mam- 
brino, was upwards of twenty when last advertised to cover 
in England, and was eleven when he raniis last race. His 
sire, Engineer, ran till he was ten, and died at the age of 
twenty-seven. In this country a daughter of the tribe, 
Lady Blanche, the first filly that Abdallah got, went a 
frotting-raee when she was about twenty. Those things 
must be borne in mind. 
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The iidiffii Horse Lylee. — Euiyeet Singh's Passion for Horses. — The Bat- 
tles fought for Lylee. — Deecription of him. — Lady Blimthc — Awfni. 
— Hia Ea«o with Screwdriver. — Blanche, Snowdrop, a«d Beppo. — Dealh 
of Blanche. — Ajax and Oealda Chiof. — Their Eoad-Race to Sleigha. — 
Brown Saltier. 

ALTHOUGH Topgallant was tlie most remarkable 
instance of estraordinary trotting power and endnr- 
ance, when at a great age, that ever came under my notice, 
he was not the only one. Most of those which have heen 
celebrated for this capital excellence were of the Messenger 
blood; and it will be remembered that I noticed tliia point 
in that strain of horsea when mentioning them in the prior 
chapters of this work. Singularly enough, it happens that 
I took np an old faook of travels a day or two ago, which 
made mention of a very celebrated horse, one who Js indeed 
historical, that had all the external points of that family. 
I do not, of course, pretend to say that he was of the blood, 
for the horse in question was in the East Indies ; but, as he 
was undoubtedly produced hj a union of the Arab or other 
Eastern breed with some horse either English or of English 
origin, lie may have been more nearly related to Messenger, 
Mamhrino, and Engineer, than one would at the first sup- 
pose, when I say that he lived and died on the banks of tho 
Indus. I allude to the old horse Lylee, the prime favorite 
of the Maharajah, Emijeet Singh, the old "Lion of the 
Punjaub " as the British called him. This great warrior 
prince had, in common with many other remarkable men, 
an extraordinary passion for horses. It was so strong, that 
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it passed into a proverb in tho East, and some said amonnt- 
ed to a species of insanity. His name was great among all 
tlie teeming myriads of that ancient land ; and whensTer 
it was mentioned, either hy Brahmin, Mussulman, or Euro- 
pean, it was almost always coupled with that of his favorite 
steed, the gray horse Lylee. 

Old Eunjeet spent untold millions upon his stud; and 
his horses were caparisoned in so sumptuous a manner that 
it would have raised the envy of a Broadway belle. Bridles 
and saddles inlaid with gold and studded with precious 
stones ; necklaces of costly gems, fastened underneath with 
onyx (believed to possess talismanic virtue) ; and hangings of 
the richest stuff which goes to make the famous shawls of 
Cashmere, — were the trappings of the celebrated stallions. 
But though more richly adorned than the atoed of Caligula, 
the horses of Eunjeet Singh were kept for use as much as 
show. Tho old monarch was a desperate rider, as well aa 
one of the greatest warriors that India has ever seen. He 
computed, that, from first to last, Lylee had cost bi-m no 
less than three millions of dollars and the lives of twelve 
thousand men. The horse, when he first became celebrated, 
was the property of Yan Mohammed Khan, wh« ruled a 
great tract of coimtiy, and bad bis capital at Peshawur. 
The fame of Lylee soon spread through allthe vast regions 
watered by the Indus and its tributaries; and Eunjeet 
Singh, unable to obtain him by negotiation, went to war 
for him. After a long contest, the arms of the Maharajah 
prevailed; and he made it a preliminary condition of peace 
that Lylee should be delivered to him, 

Mohammed Khan had failed to defend the possession of 
Lylee hy the sword, and now sought to ovado his delivery 
by chicane. He at first pretended that the horse was dead, 
and, when Eunjeei was not to be put off hy that subterfuge, 
sought to impose another horse on him instead of the real 
Lyiee, Before Eunjeet Singh had obtained possession of 
the horse, Yan Mohamned died, and his brother, Sooltan 
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Mohammed, succeeded to tlie throne at Peahawur. He 
continued to interpose prevarication and procrastiuation to 
the demands of tlie Maharajah ; but the matter was finally 
brought to au issue hy one Ventura, an Italian soldier of 
fortune, and a general m Bunjeet's service Having made 
another formil demand foi Lylee, he was m.et, as all the 
other negotiatora had heen, with quibbles from Sooltan 
Khan ; whereupon, calling up a lot of soldiers whom he 
had instructed to straggle alter him into the courtyard 
of the palace, he declared booltan his prisoner. Thereupon 
Iiylee was delivered up ; but, to maintain possession of him, 
the Maharajah waa obliged to fight another war. 

In 1839, this horse was seen by some English officers, 
Ho was then very old — they could not say how old — and 
feeble ; a flee-bitten gray, standing over sixteen hands high, 
and with all the plain strength of a coarse, thoroughbred 
horse. So much for Lylee, whose description would answer 
well for one of the Messengers. 

We will pass from him to one that was unquestionably 
of the Messenger blood, — the gray mare Lady Blanche, by 
Abdallah, This mare was raised by Mr. John TreadweU, 
who also raised her sire Abdallah, on the island here. She 
was certainly one of the first foals, if not the very first, 
that Abdallah got. According to Mr, TreadweU, and the 
unbroken tradition of his men, she was the first got by that 
grandson of imported Messenger. Lady Blanche was a 
handsome gray mare, fifteen hands two and a half inches 
high, with a long tail. She was foaled in 1829, and, when 
rising six years old, was matched against Awful to trot 
under saddle for two thousand dollars a side, half forfeit, 
over the Centreville Course. At that time. Awful was 
owned by Mj. S. Neal of New Yori. He cut his quarter, 
and was compelled to pay forfeit. He was a bay, fifteen 
hands two inches high, and a lofty goer. 

After this match, he was sold to the Messrs. Anderson of 
S"ew York, and matched against Screwdriver, a sorrel pony, 
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tlie property of Washington Costar of New Yort. The 
race was three-mile heats, ia hamessj over tlie Ceiltreville 
Course, for one thousand dollars a side; and Awful won it 
ejisily in two heats, I afterwards heat him several times 
with D.utchman, but shall reserve reciting the facts until 
we como down to the caieor of that horse. On the day sot 
down for the race between Lady Blanoho and Awful, the 
mare was led oo to the course by Mr. Tuadwell, his f<nmer 
John being already in the saddle to ride hei Much to the 
disappointment of many, forfeit was declaied on the part 
of Awful, After that Mr. Treadwell used to diive Lady 
Blanche on the road, in an old stick sulky that he hid got^ 
and he put her through some sharp woili. At a later 
period, Tom Hyer had her, and banged her up and down 
the roads and all about New York for a long time. He 
always thought a vast deal of this gray mare; and, if she 
had not inherited the cast-steel qualities of the Messenger 
tribe, I doubt whether she would ever have recovered from 
the effects of hia system of driving. 

The mare was getting on in years, all battered up, and 
apparently worn out ; so Tom Hyer sold Iier in the ring at 
Tattersall's for leas than one hundred dollars. Mr. Geoi^e 
Hopkins bought her, and sent her to the West, — to Wis- 
consin, I believe. She was there until she was more than 
twenty years old, when he got her hack, and sold her to Mr. 
S, D, Hoagland, Her capacity aa a trotter at such an age 
was very remarkable. She was either twenty-three or 
twenty-four years old, — probably tho latter, — when she 
went against Snowdrop and Beppo on the Union Course. 
) was a white gelding, fifteen hands high, — a 
) horse : 1 drove him. Beppo, a chestnut, scant 
fifteen hands, and a stylish stepper, waa driven by Dan 
Pfifer. The old mare, driven by Sim Hoagland, won it in 
four heats, the best of which was 2.43, or thereabouts. The 
next week, Lady Blanche and Beppo went to wagons, the 
same drivers. Hoagland's weight at that time was from 
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two Imndrod and five pounds to two hundred and ten 
pounds ; but old Blanche was woll put up to pull it. 
Blanche won the second race. Prior to those, she won one 
on the road, ridden by Harry Jones ; but I did not see it. 

In 1855, this famous old mare literally " died in harness." 
Mr. Hoagland had been working her with the intention to 
tate her to Baltimore to trot against Sorrel Fanny, who 
had challenged tho world, for her age. She was twenty- 
two ; Blanche was twenty-five, and would certainly have 
warmed her if she had lived a little longer. Mr. Hoagland 
had been at the track that morning with Blanche, and she 
never went better. She looked as fine as silk, too, consider- 
ing her great ago and what she had gone through. He put 
her under the shed at John I. Snediker's, and all at once 
saw a spasm go through her. As soon as the mare could bo 
got out of the shafts, she laid herself gently down, aaid died 
of enlargement of the heart. You may see her picture at 
Hoagland'a, at East Kew York. It represents her doing 
all she knows ; and Sim is well painted, with a look of satis- 
faction beaming on his face, driving her. 

Another instance of great staying power at an advanced 
age was Ajas, who was also by Abdallah. He was out of a 
good little road-mare, and was a handsome, stout, brown 
horse, fourteen hands three inches high, with a long tail 
and slim at the root like his sire. This little horse had 
immense power. He was built a good deal like his nephew 
Dexter, by Hamhietonian, but was even thicker through 
behind. When Ajas was sixteen years of age, he was 
matched to trot against Mr. Charlick's hay mare twenty 
miles under saddle, for one thousand dollars a side. Ste- 
phen Weart owned AJas; Isaac Woodruff rods him. 
C S. Bartine, who afterwards drove Trustee the twenty 
miles within an hour, rode Mr. Charlick's mare. Ajas heat 
her very handily. The mare was pulled out before the finish ; 
and the little horse went on, and completed the distance. 

Ajax was foaled at Bath, Lon^ Island, in 1832. In 
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1836, when lie was four years old, I drove him a mile oa 
the Centreville Course in three minutes and thirty seconds. 
At that time he hclonged to Mr, Edwards of Philadelphia. 
Being disposed of, he fell into the hands of Mr, Samuel 
Coope of Brooklyn, and was used hy him on the road for 
some years. In the winter of 1842, I drove him a noted 
match to sleighs against the celehrated pacor Oneida 
Chief, who was afterwards taken to England. Tho Chief 
was the best pacer we had had at that time ; but, neverthe- 
less, Ajax was matched to go the length of tho road against 
bim, from Bi-adshaVs, near Harlem Bridge, to the pave- 
ments at Twenty-eighth Street. Oneida Chief was a hand- 
some chestnut, with three white legs and a blaae. He 
stood about fifteen hands and half an inch. The match 
was made one afternoon to go the next day. Mr, Harry 
Joaes drove the pacer. It waa a very cold day, and the 
snow somewhat drifted. At that timo there were but few 
houses along the road, except for public accommodation. 
Where the Central Park now is was a rough, desolate tract. 
At the start from Bradshaw's, I went away at a good 
rate, for I knew the bottom of the gallant little Ajax, and 
relied upon it to cut down his opponent in the length of the 
road. It was lined on both sides, from Bradshaw's to the 
city ; and I question whether there were ever as many out 
at one time since that day. There they were in the snow, 
buttoned and mufded up, and their noses bine with cold, or 
red fix)m the effects of the hot apple-jack they ran into the 
houses every now and then to take. At last we came, 
equaring away, and going through them pretty fast. The 
snow flew where it had drifted ; and the runners of the 
sleighs made it shriek again, as they slid over it to the 
music of the hells, I kept ahead, making the pace hot ; 
and, when we had gone two miles and a qvartet to York- 
viUe, Jones gave it up, and stopped the pacer. After that, 
many others turned m to brush with me as I went along} 
but nono of them could live far with Ajax. As we neaied 
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the city, the crowds grew greater ; there was more noise 
and cheering, and more furions jangling of the sleigh-bells 
as the gentlemen drove their horses about, up and down the 
sides of the road. The more the noise and confusion, the 
greater the speed of Ajax, He got upon his mettle; and 
towards the last of it, we went so fast, that the people 
could recognize neither him nor me, and remained in doubt 
what it was that had gone by like a flash, through the 
crowd, and won it. There was not a horse in America 
capable of heating Ajax from Bradshaw's to the pavement 
on that day. That was sleighing ! 

In the following year, Ajax, being then eleven yeais old, 
was matched against Browu Battler of Baltimore, threc- 
mila heats,, under saddle, on the Beacon Course, New 
Jersey. I rode Ajax; James Whelply rode Brown Eattloc. 
The day was rainy, and the course very heavy. Ajax car- 
ried fifteen pounds over weight ; foe, with the saddle, I was 
a hundred and sixty pounds. We distanced the Baltimore 
horse the first heat; the time of the miles being 2.44, 2.42, 
2,37, — total three miles, 8.03. Ajax was a wonderful little 
horse to carry weight and stay. Indeed, he was only little 
in height, being a big horse on short legs. Ajax went 
another race with a hoi^e that was afterwards taken to 
England, besides the one with the pacor Oneida Chief, It 
was Sir William, a chestnut gelding, fifteen hands and an. 
inch high, and with one white foot behind. He was a fine- 
looting horse, and a great strider. Whether they put him 
to good use in England, I have never learned. The race 
between him and Ajax was three-mile heats, under saddle, 
on the Beacon Course, Sir William was handled by George 
Spicer, and ridden by John Spicer. Ajax got one heat, 
but lost the other two and the race. 
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Tha TroltBP Dutctman. — Description of liim. — Pedigree doubtfiil.— 
Dutohraan and Looomoti™ — Dutolunan and Yankee Doodle. — Dutch- 
man, Fanny Pullen, and Confidence. — Dntohman and Lady Slipper. — 
Dntclinian, Lady Warranton, Toamboat, and Norman Loslia. — DiiWh- 
man and Greenwich Maid. — DutolinianandWaaliLiigton. — Dutdimaa, 
Lady Suffollt, and Eattler. — Descriptlen of Lady Suffolk and Eattler. 

I SHALL now give a sketch of one of the most famous 
trotters that ever was known. I speak of Dutchman, 
who, for the combined excellences of speed, bottom, and 
toastitutional vigor, equal to the carrying on of a long 
campaign and improving on it, has had few if any equals, 
and certainly no superior. His time for three miles still 
stands the best on the record. Flora Temple and Geaeral 
Butler, both horses of great speed and bottom, tried to beat 
it, but failed ; and yet it was not up to the highest mark 
that Dutchman could have made that day. But of this feat 
I shall speak as it comes along in the order of his perform- 
ances, before entering on which it will be proper to give 
some ideaofhisappeatance. Dutchman was a bay gelding, 
fifteen hands three inches high, very powerfully made, with 
every part clean cut, and the very best of legs and feet. 
He was raised in New Jersey ; but I never knew his 
pedigree, not ever met any one who did. This is to bo 
regretted; for be was a horse of such great stamp and bigli 
courage, that it would he interesting to know at least a little 
of the sources from which he sprang. This, however, we 
never can know. I have seen letters which purported to 
give his pedigree, but have never met with an account which 
at all satisfied me, or corresponded with that which was said 
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about the horsa when I first knew him. It has been said 
that he was got by a thoroughbred imported horse, and I 
have no doubt that his ancestry was well bred. Hia form, 
temper, and general characteristics denoted a horse of very 
considerable breeding ; but the definite accounts that I have 
heard and seen in regard to it rest upon insufBcient authority 
to satisfy me. He was not the coarse, ungainly horse that 
many suppose him to have been. His points were good, 
though some of thom were rather plain, and every thing 
about him indicated a horse of uncommon resolution and 
bottom, with a strong dash of temper. 

When I first saw Dutchman he was five years old, and 
belonged to Mr. Jeffera of Philadelphia. Ho worked in a 
string-team in a brick-cart, and did his full share of the 
haiding. It was found that the bay horse was a good 
stepper, and they began b> drive him on the road to a wagon. 
He could then go a little better than a mile in three 
minutes. Mr. Jeffors soon sold him to Mr. Peter Barker 
of New Yoit, and he had him pricked <md docked. The 
operation was performed by George Hazard, and beforo 
Dutchman had entirely recovered from its effects he was 
engaged for his fli-st trot. The match was mile and repeat, 
in harness, with a horse called Locomotive, to go on the 
Harlem track. Ifc was made in a hurry one afternoon, and 
Dutchman was taken out of the pulleys the next day to 
trot. Harry Jones drove him, and Albert Conklin was 
behind the other horse, Dutchman won this in two heats. 

The same year, later in the fall, he trotted a match fop 
$1,000 a side, from Gate's to Harlem, along Third Avenue. 
The distance was about four miles, and they went to road- 
Mr. Barker drove Dutchman. Theother, abrown 
called Yankee Doodle, was driven by Mr. Daniel 
Costar cf New York. Dutchman won easily. His speed 
and bottom were now so well thought of, that in 1836 he 
was entered in a sweepstakes with Fanny Pullen and Con- 
fidence. Fanny Pullen was afterwards the dam of the 
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cTieataut gelding Trustee, by imported Trustee, who first 
trotted twenty miles within an hour in harness. She was 
Lorself a chestnut, standing fifteen hands high, and was 
raised in the State of Maine. Confidence was a handsome 
Lay gelding, fifteen hands high. Of his pedigree nothing 
definite was known. He was afterwards purchased for Mr. 
Oabaldeston, the " Old Sijuiro " of English sporting history, 
and taken over to that country, Mr. Oshaideston di-ove 
Confidence there many years, and trotted him some races. 
That gentleman had some of the best racers, hunters, and 
steeple-chasers in England; but, when he wanted first-class 
trotters, he took good care to send to America for them. 

The sweepstakes race was $1,000 each, two-mile heats, 
in harness, over the Oentreville Course, Joel Conkling 
drove Dutchman ; Harry Jones, Fanny Pullen ; James M. 
Hammill of Philadelphia, Confidence. The latter was a 
Philadelphia horse then, being owned by Daniel Daniels 
of that city. Daniels was called " Deaf Dan " at that time ; 
and he is the man to whom Dr. Weldon alluded in his 
famous letter vindicating the probity o£ turfmen, and insist- 
ing upon the veracity of trainers. The betting ran very 
high on the race. The Eastern men backed Fanny Pullen 
with great spirit. Tlie Philadelphians put up strongly on 
Confidence. The New-Yorkers stuck to Dutchman, and a, 
very large amount of money changed hands. Dutchman 
won it in two heats, and Fanny was second, the time being 
6.17J and 5.18^. The first heat was the fastest two miles 
that had been made in haraess. Dutchman was in for 
business now. Only a little time elapsed before he was 
matched to go four-milo heats under saddle against Lady 
Slipper. 

It was over the Ccntreville Course ; and the day was that for 
the great match between the North and the South, in which 
John Bascomb ran against Postboy, four-mile heats, over 
the Union Course. The two races attracted immense num- 
bers of people, for the courses were so near together tliat 
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both, events cou]d fee witnessed without any trouble TIio 
running-race (.ime o£F flist , and, after it was over, the road to 
the Centreville waa as full of i,3inagcs and wagons as it 
could be. There were m'uiy thousands ot people proBsat 
wlien the horses weie biought out on the course Dutch- 
man was the fa^oiite He w^s ridden by William Whelan, 
and won it in two heats. Lady Slipper was a white mai-e, 
about fourteen .hands three inches high. George Spicer 
rode hor tliat day. She was afterwards taken to England, 
but I do not know what was made of her there. 

The same year, in the fall, Dutcbman was entered in 
a sweepstakes with Lady Warrentoa, Teamboat, and Nor- 
man Leslie, three-mile heat?, under saddle. It came off 
at Trenton, N" J , and wis five hundred dollars each. 
Lady Warrenton was a white mare from Baltimore, stand 
ing about fifteen hands high; and she was a good onu. 
Teamboat was a chestnut gelding, sixteen hands high, and 
so called because he hid been employed in one of the teams 
that pull the barges along the levels. Norman Leslie was 
a black gelding, fifteen hands and an inch high. Lady 
"Warrenton won this race ; and it was the first time that 
Dutchman met with a defeat. In the following week, 
he was matched with the Lady, three-mile heats, under 
saddle, over the Hunting-park Course, Philadelphia, In 
this race, George Spicer rode Dutchman, and beat the mare 
in two heats. It was a rainy day, and the course was 
heavy. This made little difference to Dutchman, who was 
a strong horse, able to go in heavy ground, and keep going 
with the weights up. He was also a grand horse for all 
sorts of weather; and, when once in fine condition, would 
stand as much wear and tear, and keep going on, as long aa 
any horse I ever knew, and this when the races were all of 
long heats. Soon after this race, Dutchman fell lame 
behind, and was turned out. He ran out for sixteen or 
eighteen months. When he was taken up to be put in 
work again, he came to me ; and this was the beginning of 
10 
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a long Eind eventful connection between U3. At tlie first 
of it we did not meet with success ; tut I knew, that, if he 
kept on, it would be sure to come. He was then ten years 
old i and his first trot in my hands was against Greenwich 
Maid, a bay mare, fifteen hands high. 

The race was two-mile heats, in harness, over the Beacon 
Course, New Jersey ; and the mare won .it in two heats, 
tlie best of which was 5m. 16s. Shortly afterwards, Dutch- 
man trotted two-mile heats against Washington over the 
same course. Washington was a gray gelding, sixteen 
hands high, very speedy, but having the peculiarity that he 
would go all to pieces if not checked up close. He also 
beat Dutchman in two heats ; and the best of them was 
6m. 16s., as Greenwich Maid's had been. 

The sameyear Dutchman went for a purse over the Beacon 
Course against Lady Suffolk and Eattler, two-mUe heats, 
under saddle. Rattler was a bay gelding, fifteen hands 
high, a fast and stout horse, though light- waisted, and deli- 
cate in appetite and constitution. At that time he would 
sometimes only eat six quarts of oats a day ; and the trainer 
was doing uncommonly well when ho got nine quarts into 
him. He was afterwards taken to England, and, take him 
for all in all, was the best American trotter that ever went 
there. William Whelan went over with him, but not 
before we had some desperate struggles between him and 
Dutchman. 

Lady Suffolk was a gray mare about fifteen hands and an 
inch. She was got by Engineer, son of imported Messen- 
ger, and was certainly a tremendous mare, well worthy of 
her illustrious descent. She was bred on Long Island, in 
Suffolk County, and thus got the name of Lady Suffolk. 
Wlien she was tbree years old, David Bryan bought her of 
the larmer who raised her, for ninety dollars. In the race 
of which I am now writing, Bryan rode Lady Suffolk, Bill 
Whelan rode Eattler, and I rode Dutehman. We won it 
in two heats, of 6.H-5.13. 
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Shortly after tliis, a match was made between DutcLman 
aad Rattler to go three-mile heats under saddle, for two 
thouaattd dollars, on the Beacon Conrae. Dutchman was 
the favorite, hut Rattler was in fine condition that day ; 
and a desperate straggle ensued between the horses and 
ttfeir riders, William Whclaa and myself. In the first 
heat, we wont away together ; and at any time in the course 
a sheet would have covered both hocseg. It was very closo 
at the finish ; but Battler won by half a length, Dutch- 
man made a break in the heat, the only one he made in the 
race ; and that enabled Rattler to win it in 7m. 45^s, The 
second heat was lite the first. We went away together ; 
and it was hard to say which bad the advantage for two 
miles and a half. Sometimes one would be a head in front, 
and then the other would come up and get the lead by a 
neck. But they were never cleao" of each other ; and, at the 
drawgate in the third mile, it was head-and-head. Bat 
Battler now broke (this was the only break he made in tte 
race), and Dutchman won the heat in 7.50. 

I have not since seen such a heat as that which ensued. 
Over the whole distance of ground, three miles, it was liter- 
ally a ncck-and-neck struggle. Nothing could have been 
finer to tho spectators than the desperate and iong-sustained 
efibrts of these capital horses, aided by the esertiona and 
judgment of the riders. Neither horse was clear of the 
other at any time ; and, when we had both used our utmost 
endeavors to land a winner, if only by half a head, the 
judges declared that it was a dead heat in 8.02. In the 
fourth heat, the struggle was again as close as could be for 
upwards of two miles ; but then the unrivalled bottom of 
Dutchman obtained the superiority. At the end of the 
eleventh 1 th pac ind distance began to tell on Eatr 
tier; and I tdun n w n it handily in 8.24. 

Just h ic this it has never been my fortune to 
see sine a d n body had seen such a one before. For 
eleven m 1 th h a were never clear of each other! 
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and, wlien Dutchman left Battler in the twelfth, it was hy 
inches only. Moreover, there were but two breaks in thia 
race, and each horse made but one in his IjwgIvo miles. 
That was trotting; and, though both the horses afterwards 
acquired more speed, they never exhibited more obstinate 
game ot more thorough bottom than in this race. Battler 
was an honest, fest horse, with a great deal of bottom in 
his light, waspy, wiry make. He was a very long strider; 
and, when going his best, it sometimes seemed as tliough 
his thin waist would part in the middle. That was the last 
time of his trotting before ho went with Whelan to Eng- 
land, In that country he beat tho Birmingham mare and 
Glasgow mare, and challenged the world. 

I was within an ace at one time of going over with 
Dutchman to take up the challenge, but did not do so 
Whelan says he could have beaten me in England; for 
Eattler had taken to hearty feeding and gained strength, 
and much improved in speed. But the truth is, that Dutch- 
man had shown increased speed, too ; and I had no doubt 
then, nor have I had any since, about his ability to beat 
Eattlcr, if ho had gone to England and done well I think, 
too, that the strong probability of this will appear to the 
reader, when wo come to review the peiforroances, since 
unequalled in spite of all our improvement and latter-day 
advantages, which Dutchman afterwards made in my hands. 
As I have said above, his three-mile time yet stands at the 
head of the record ; and, though it is often said tliat it 
would be very easy to beat it, I think we may reasonably 
conclude, in view of the failure of Elora Temple and 
General Butler to do so, that it is not quite so easy as it 
seems. Besides, I always remark, when this allegation ia 
made, that it would have been easy for Dutchman to do the 
thcee miles fester than he did; and this I shall prove when 
we come to speak of the time-race. It would, however, bo 
easy for Butler to beat it under saddle. 
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Dutohmnn and Lnd^ Suffolk. — Dutehman, Lady SaHblk, Mount Holly, 
and Harry Bluff. — Dutchmim and Awfnl. — Dntohnmn agabst Time, 
Tlires Milea. — The Baoe and lueideats. 

IK" resuming the history of Dutchman, we begin again 
at the rlose of the great race of four tLreo-milo heata ; in 
which ho rfon a hard and very stoutly-contested struggle 
with Eattlcr, just prior to that horse's voyage to England, 
where, as I have before remarked, he greatly distinguished 
himself under the care and superintendence of Wm, Whelan. 
It was not only found that he was vastly superior to any 
English-bred trotter, hut also to those which had been im- 
ported into England from this country. Several of these 
had been horses of fine speed and bottom. It was, however, 
DO more than might have boon expected, that Rattier 
Bhould excel them all; for he was very near indeed to 
Dutchman when he left this country. It was a very close 
thing between them; and I have learned, that, after ha 
arrived in the island, the air and strong feed so agreed with 
him, that he displayed more vigor and bottom than ho had 
done while he was in this country. 

It was now the spring of 1839, and Dutchman had been 
in my hands a year. We commenced the operations of that 
memorable season with a trot between Dutchman and 
Lady Suffolk, over the Beacon Course, New Jersey, two- 
mile heats, under saddle. As a matter of course, I rode the 
old bay horse, and David Bryan rode the gray Lady of 
Suffolk. Dutchman won it handily in two heats of 5m. 9s., 
Bm. 11a. That was the beginning of the season, and early 
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for a tegiiming at that. In the month of May we went to 
Baltimore, to trot three-mile heats, under saddle, with three 
other horses. There waa Lady Suffolk, who was now 
developed into a regular campaigner, and was a wonderful 
mare ; Mount Holly, a white gelding, fifteen hands high — 
how related to the Messenger horse of that name, who is 
among the forefathers of the Black gelding General Butler, 
I am unable to say ; and Harcy Bluff, a hay gelding, 
fifteen hands three inches high. Dutchman won the race 
in two heats of 7m. 66s., 7m. 53b. 

On our return home from Baltimore, we had a meeting 
with Awful, the bay gelding before spoken of as having 
been matched with Lady Blanche, the daughter of AbdaUah, 
when six years old, and paid forfeit to her in consequence 
of lameness ; and, as having afterwards defeated Screwdriver, 
three-mile heats, in harness, th C t 11 C urse. 

The race between Dutchman and Awful wa th 4th of 

July, and was three-mile heat nh m Dut hm nwon 

it, distancing Awfiil in the first h t n tl tl n ama 'n 
time of 7m. 41s. At the start f th th 11 w 

100 to 25 on Awful; and the It w th th t n n wh h 
it was achieved, caused a larg m nt f w n 1 and dis 
cussioa. This' three miles in h n wa tl n th ^ at t 
performance that had ever b n m d nl t will b 
found, upon investigation, that 1 1 a ry Id m b n sur- 
passed since that date, almost tw nty x y ais a Flora 
Temple was the first that ev b at t and f I am not 
mistaken, the only others that have done so are General 
Butler — when he went in harness against Dutchman's 
saddle-time — and Stonewall Jackson of Hartford, in his 
three-mile race in 1866 on the Fashion Course against 
Shark. 

It will be remembered, in estimating the merit and value 
of this performance, that since it was made, above a quarter 
of a century has passed away, of an age renowned above all 
preceding ones in history for progress ; that all the efforts 
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of breeders; breakers, tramers, and drivers have been 
directed to improve the speed of our tcotting-horse to the 
highest rate attainable, consistent with the faculty of en- 
durance; that neither pains nor perseverance hare been 
spared to perfect our modern courses ; and that all the skill 
and ingenuity of an intelligent class of our mechanics have 
been successfully applied to the production of the best 
and lightest vehicles for trotting purposes. The sulky in 
which Dutchman trotted on that day weighed 821bs. I have 
now two that weigh less than 601bs. each. My weight ia 
driving was from 14Slbs. to ISOlhs. Dutchman took the lead 
at starting, and kept it all the way. The time of the first 
mile was 2m. 34s. ; the second was trotted in 2m. SSs, ; 
and, in the third, we returned to the rate of the first, 2m. 
Sis. By considering this, we shall perceive the even rate 
and great durability of this renowned horse. He put the 
miles closer together than any horse had ever done prior to 
that race, and finished the three miles ia less aggregate 
time, taking the whip nearly all the way and never making 
a break. I ventured to keep him going from the score, and 
to put the whip on from time to time ; and for this I had 
warrant in three things : I knew he was honest, and would 
answer every call to the last gasp ; I knew that he was as 
stout as oak and as tough as whalebone, and needed no 
saving ; and I knew that he was in good condition. When- 
ever the reader has got hold of a horse in whom these good 
qualities are united, and who is to trot a long race against 
another, supposed to be his superior in point of speed, he 
need not be afraid to burst him off and keep going. But he 
tad better be quite sure that they are all there; because, if 
it should turn out that any of them is lacking, it would 
probably endanger the race. 

It is a matter of course that 7m. 41s. in harness would 
not be a great performance at this time ; and it ia very 
Jikely that a horse or two could be found able to trot three 
miles in harness in 7m. 31s,, when thoroughly fit and 
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properly driven. But it must not be forgotten that tte 
conditions then existing were I ery diffeient from those we 
find in operation now.' AH these improvements and altera- 
tions to which I have alluded above hive been m iivor of 
the hoises o£ the present day ; lad theiefore the champions 
of old times are entitled to muth allowance in formmg an 
estimate of the compatatiTe greitne^is of their perfoim- 
ancos. 

A match was now made between Dutihman and Awful, 
to trot over the Beacon Course for $1,000 a aide, mile-heats, 
three in five, ia harness. It took planso on the 18th of July. 
Dutchman was the favorite for this, and won it handily in 
three heats, of 2m. 35s., 2m. 32s., 2m. SSs. That same 
evening the match against time was made which has, ever 
since its performance, beea one of the most famous events 
in the annals of our turf. Mr. John Harri&on backed 
Dutchman to trot three miles under saddle over the Beacon 
Ooiorse, on the 1st of August, for $1,000 a side. Mr. Isaac 
Anderson backed time. The horse was to have two trials, 
if necessary, and was to be allowed an hour tetween them. 
The time set was 7m. 39s. If Dutchman made the three 
miles in that, or in less time, he won the match. He had 
gone in 7m. 41s, in harness, as I have before remarked, and 
therefore it was a good match for the backers of the horse. 
Ifc seemed to me that the only question was whether Dutch- 
man would be fit and well on the day. If he was he could 
not lose it. At the time it was made, the horse, as I have 
said in speaking of his Fourth-of-July trot, was in condi- 
tion, lie was well seasoned; and, between the making of 
the match on the 18th of July and the 1st of August when 
it was trotted, he had just his usual work. Brior to this 
time, Dutchman had been purchased of Mintum, Conklin, 
Vooris, & Co., for $3,000, by James Hammil of Philadel- 
phia. He was bought by Hammil for Gen. Cadwallader, 
heretofore spoken of as one of the most liberal turfmen 
of that day. 
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The 1st of August came; the ardent summer aim rising 
bright and cloar, and assuming his reign over a very warm 
day. We let him sink towards hir hayen in tho golden 
■west before we prepared for the race. The course was fine, 
a large concourse of people were in attendance, and tho 
odda were two to one on Dutchman when we brought him 
out and stripped him. At sis o'clock in the evening, he 
was saddled; and I mounted, feeling fully confident that 
the feat set would be done with much ease. We were 
allowed a running-horse to keep company ; and I had a nice 
blood-like mare, she being under my brother Isaac. 

We went off at a moderate jog, gradually increasing tha 
pace, but conversing part of the way at our ease. Isaac 
asked me how fast I thought I could go the mile ; to which 
I replied, " About two minutes, thiity-five." It was accom- 
plished in 2m. 34^8., and Dutchman never was really es- 
tended. Now occurred a circumstance which must be 
related, because it was curious in itself, and had its effect 
oa the time. Mr. Harrison, the backer of Dutchman, had 
lent his watch to a friend, and was not keeping time of the 
horses himself as they went round. As we came by tha 
stand, some bystander, who had made a mistake in timing, 
told him that the time of the mile was 2.38, which was a 
losing average. He therefore called out to me as I passed 
him, to go along; aad go along I did, Dutchman struck a 
great pace on the back-stretch, and had established such a 
fine stroke that the ruuning-mare was no longer able to live 
with him. My brother Isaac got alarmed, and sung out to 
me that I was going too iast. I replied that I Lad been told 
to go along. It was not my conviction that the horse was 
going too fast even then ; for if ever there w^ one that I could 
feel of, and that felt all over strong and capable of main- 
taining the rate, Dutchman did then. Nevertheless, I took 
a puU for Isaac, and allowed him to come up and keep 
company for the balance of the mile. 
2.28 very h 
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The tliird mile we kept t!ie same relative positions; 
Dutchman heiug tinder a good puU all tlie way, and able to 
have left the running-mare had he been called upon ao to 
do. The rate was now very even ; and it was maintained 
until wo were within about two hundred yards of the stand, 
when I was notified to check up, and come home at a more 
moderate gait. I therefore crossed the score at a jog-trot, 
and Dutchman was at a walk within fifteen yards of it. 
The last mile was 2.30, the whole being 7.32^ Great aa 
this performance was thought at the time, long as it haa 
since stood unequalled, and great and deserved as has been, 
and is, the fame of those who have endeavored to surpass 
it, I declare that it was not by any means all that Dutch- 
man could have done that day. I am positive, that, if he 
had been called upon to do so, he could have trotted the 
three miles in 7.27, or hettm: This is no light opinion of 
mine, taken up years afterwards on inadequate grounds, and 
when those who might he opposed to it had gone from 
among us ; it was the judgment of those who saw him in 
the feat, observed him all through, and noticed how he fin- 
ished. He as much surpassed any thing that the public had 
expected of him as could well be conceived; and yet the 
three-mile heat in harness in which he distanced Awful was 
warrant to look out for something great. It has always 
been my conviction, and will remain so to my dying day, 
that Dutchman could have done the last mile handily in 
two minutes and twenty-six seconds ; and I even hold to the 
opinion that he could have done it in 2.25. The people 
who witnessed the race thought so too. 

As for the second mile, which he made in 2.28, it was 
one of the easiest I ever rode in my life. In the great 
burst of speed he made when Harrison called to me to go 
along, and Dutchman went away from the running-aiare, 
the horse wai strong, collected, and his long, quick stroke 
very even. At all other times in the race ho seemed 
to he going well within himself; and, in setting down his 
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mark tliafc day at severa 'm.iwuies fwent^seven seconds, 
I am confident that I alloir him quite time enougli. The 
truth is, that he waa a most extraordinary horse. There 
have heen many trotters that could go as fast for a little 
way ; but the beauty of Dutchman was, that he could go 
fast and go all day. To beat the time he actually made 
would be easy enough to a fast hoise of good bottom ; but 
to beat the mack I have set as that of which he was capa- 
ble, and 1 know I am inside the truth, would not be so 
easy. It is, howeirer, never to be lost sight of, that the 
tendency of things ever since Dutchman's day has been 
towards increased speed. There has been a general set of 
the current in that direction; and horses that are compara- 
tively at a stand-still as regards other horses of their own 
day have, nevertheless, advanced in regard to time and fchs 
dead. 
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Datchman and WasHngton. — Dutchman, Waahington, ami the Ice Pony. — ■ 
WaslilDgton'B best Mark. — Dnt«Imian and Rifle. — DnCdunan, Ameri- 
cas, and Lady SaSolk. — A Great I!ace in a Great Storm. — Dutduuan, 
Oneida Chief, and Lad; Suffolk. — Dutobmaa'B Last Biifa. — Hia 
Death. 

SHOETLT after Dutchman's great time ra«e, he left my 
stable, and was taken to Philadelphia by James Ham- 
mil, who, as before mentioiicd, had purchased him for Gon. 
Cadwallader. In the spring of 1840 he returned to New York 
in charge of Hammil, and was matched against Lady Suffolk 
to trot over the Centreville Course, two-mile heata under 
saddle. Hammil rode Dutchman, and Bryant the Lady of 
Suffolk. She beat Dutchman the first heat in 4m. 59s., and I 
then mounted for the second. She beat him again, the time 
being 6m. 3s. I could not quite satisfactorily account for 
his being beaten in that time, after what I knew he cotild 
do when all right. Whether he was short of work, I can- 
not precisely determine, as be was not in my hands, and I 
had not seen bim in the course of his training that year; 
but he did not appear t<) be as stout and as willing as I bad 
found bim the previous season, and afterwards found bim 
again. 

That same summer be trotted with Wa-shington over the 
Centreville Course, two-mile boats in harness. Washington 
was then in my stable ; and with him I beat Dutchman in 
two straight heats, the best being 6m. IGs. From thence 
we went to Pbiladelphi a, and trotted over the Hunting-park 
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Course for a pnrae, two-mile heats in harness. Washington 
beat Dutchmaa again in two heata, the best of which was 
again 5m. 16s, In the first heat, Hammil drove him; in 
the second, George Spicer got in. Our next meeting was 
on the Herring-run Course at Baltimore, where I trotted 
Washington against Dutchman and Ice Pony two-mile heata 
in harness. The Pony was a brown gelding, fourteen hands 
three inches high, and a fine, gallant-going little horse. Ho 
had not what I consider great staying qualities ; but he had 
the gift of speed in a high degree. He got the name he 
bore from having trotted on the ice in Maine, from whence 
he came. Col. C. Bartine drove the Pony, Hammil drove 
Dutchman, and I drove 'Washington. The latter won ifc 
in two straight heats, and the best of them this time was 
5m. 16^8. The pony led for a mile and a half; but I judged 
that he would be sure to "come back" to us before he had 
got twice round, and so hept my weather-eye on Dutchman. 
I must mention here, that, prior to tliis trip South, I trotted 
Washington against Dutchman two-mile heats in harness 
over the Beacon Course, and won in two heats, the best of 
them being 5m. 16s. 

It is rather a curious circumstance, that, when Washington 
was all right he could trot two miles in harness in just five 
minutes and sixteen seconds ; and, if called upon for better 
time, he could not mate it. That was his best mark ; hut, if 
in condition, he could he relied upon to do it with certainty. 
After our return from Baltimore, we trotted two-mile heats 
in harness over the Beacon Course, New Jersey, and Dutch- 
man won it in three heats. Washington got the first in 5m. 
I63, again, Dutchman got the second and third. Dutchman 
now returned to Philadelphia, and met Eifle in two races on 
the Huntjng-park Course, mile-heats, three in five, one in 
harness, the other under saddle. Rifle was a handsome 
little hay horse, fifteen hands high. He and Lady Suffolk 
performed the first great feat m double harness, distan- 
cing Mr. Frank Duffy's bay-team, Apobgy and Hardware, 
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ia 5m. 19a. The first mile was 2m. 42s., the second 2m. 
S7s. 

At that time this was considered a Tery great perform- 
ance, and it was so. We had not then the number of opu- 
lent gentlemen trying to get fast horses for double harness 
that we have now, Mr. Bonner's mares, Flatbush Maid and 
Lady Palmer, have gone the distance over the I'ashion 
Course, driven by himself to his light road-wagon, in 5.01-J, 
— an astonishing thing. But it is to be remembered that 
Suffolk and Rifle made their performance more than twenty 
years ago, and that time, in all ways of going, has been 
greatly reduced since then. 

The Lady and Eifle were driven by James Whelpley. 
The first race between Dutchman and Eifle was in harness. 
I drove Dutchman, and Whelpley Eifle ; and I won in three 
heata. In the saddle-race, he beat me the first heat in 2.34. 
James Hammil then got on Dutchman, won the second heat 
in 2.38, and got the third and fourth handily. 

In 1843 Dutchman was brought to New York again, and 
placed in my charge. Our first race that season, and it was 
the last season that the old horse trotted on the turf, was 
against Amoricus and Lady Sufi'olk, two-mile heats in har- 
ness, over tho Beacon Course, Bryant drove the Lady, 
Spicer Americus, and I Dutchman. Dutchman won the 
first heat, Americns the second, and Dutchman the third. 
Lady Suffolk was third in all the, heats. In a week or ten 
days thereafter, we went three-mile heats in harness, over 
the Beacon Course, and it was a tremendous race of four 
heats. . The first vras won by Dutchman. The second was 
stoutly contested, but Americns won it. The third heat 
was very hotly contested, and resulted in a dead heat be- 
tween the old horse and Americus. Lady Suffolk was now 
ruled out for not winning a heat in three, and the betting 
was heavy, Dutchman having the call. 

The long summer day had drawn rapidly to a close. At 
the same time the heavens were overcast ; and with fading 
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gleama of dim, yellow ligbt, tlie sun sank into great banks 
of clouds. They mounted higher and higher, and seemed 
to lie like a load upon the weary earth. The heat was 
intense; and not a breath of air was stirring to break the 
ominous repose. With the last flicker of day, the swift 
scud began to fly overhead, and the solid-seeming clouds to 
tower up aud come on like moving mountains. It was dark 
when we got into our sulkies ; and, soon after the start, the 
storm burst upon us with a fury that I have never since 
seen equalled. The wind blew a hurricane, and the pelting 
rain fell in torrents, as though the sluices of the skies bad 
opened all at once. Nothing could have overpowered the 
mighty rush of the wiud and the furious splasli of the rain 
but the dread, tremendous rattle of the thunder. It seemed 
to be discharged right over our heads, and only a few yards 
above us. Nothing could have penetrated the tbick, pro- 
found gloom of that darkness but the painful blue blaze 
of the forked lightning. I could not see, in the short inter- 
vals between the flashes, the faintest trace of the horse 
before me ; and then, in the twinkling of an eye, as though 
the darkness was torn away like a veil by the hand of the 
Almighty, the whole course, the surrounding country, to 
the minutest and most distant thing, would be revealed. 
The spires of the churches and houses of Newark, eight 
miles off, we could see more plainly than in broad daylight ; 
and we noticed, that, as, the horses faced the howling 
elements, their ears lay back flat upon their necks. Be- 
tween these flashes of piercing, all-pervadiag-light and the 
succeeding claps of thunder, the suspense and strain upon 
the mind was terrible. We knew that it was coming so as 
to shake the very pillars of the earth we rode on ; and, 
until it had rattled over our heads, we were silent. Then, 
in the blank darkness, as we went on side by side, we would 
exchange cautions. Neither could see the other, nor hear 
the wheels nor the stride of the horses, by reasim of the 
wind and raJn. 
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" Look out, Hiram," Spicer would say, " or we stall be 
into each other." 

A few strides farther on, aad I would sing out, " Take 
care, George ; you must he close to me." 

Now, the noise of the wheels and the tramp of the 
horses could not be heard in the roar of the wind and the 
patter of the rain, and yet our Toiccs could be and were. 
For a mile and a half, in the verj centre, as it were, of this 
Titanic war of the skyey elements, we went side by side. 
Then Dutchmaa lost ground. The track was clayey, and 
he, having on flat shoes, began to slip and slide at every 
stride. Amerieus gradually drew away from him; and, 
when I reached the stand at tho end of the second mile, I 
stopped. I hare seen a great many summer storms in my 
time, and have been out in not a few of them ; but, of all 
that I remember, none quite equalled, ia terrific fury and 
awfal grandeur, that which burst over the Beacon Course 
just as we began that heat. Spicer says the same. 

After this great race upon the Beacon Course, I took the 
old horse to Baltimore, and trotted him three-mile heats 
over the Kendall Course, against the pacer Oneida Chief 
and Lady Suffolk. To the best of my knowledge, that was 
the last appearance of Dutchman upon a race-course, and 
he was then fifteen years old. The pacer beat us handily 
that day, and Lady Suffolk was second. Dutchman was 
then sold to Mr. George Janeway of New York, who after- 
wards purchased Kifle, and drove them together in double 
harness as his private team. 

In 1846, after Mr. Janeway had owned him and used 
him on the road about three years, Dutchman had another 
trot in public, going with Eifle in double harness against & 
team from Brooklyn. It was the length of the road from 
tho New-York pavement at Twenty-eighth Street, to Erad- 
shaw's at Hailem, to carry two men in each wagon. I 
drove the old stavers, Dutchman and Eifle ; and we won it 
easily, heating them some three hundred yards. So these 
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two Teteraas of the turf and old opponents made tlieir last 
race upon the road, and in flrm alliaiice ; and, vanquishing 
theic opponents easily, the golden raya of victory lighted 
up the sunset of their declining day. 

In the following year, Dutchman died in Mr. Janeway's 
stable. I was sent for the night before he expired, and, on 
my arrival, found him down,, and paialyaed in hia hind- 
quarters from an injury to his spiae caused by hia struggles 
when cast in his stall. It was a touching and deplorable 
sight to see the fine old horse, game to the last, struggling 
with hia fore-legs and raising his head, unconqnered still, 
but totally helpless in his hind-quarters. At times, he 
■would bend his neck and look round at his haunches, as 
though to discover why there was no longer power in the 
hips, thighs, and stifles that had sent him along so many 
years and never tired. I saw that all feeling in the parts 
was gone, and that hope of his recovery had gone with it. 
There was talk about cramp ; but I knew that it was cramp 
of the " silver cord," and that Dutchman would never rise 
upon his legs again. He died the next morning ; and then 
departed one of the best trotters, take him for all in all, 
that I have known. 

It is rather to be regretted that something definite could 
not have been ascertained in regard to the pedigree of 
Dutchman. He was so fast, so stout, so sound, and so 
determined, that a knowledge of the sources from which he 
sprang would have been valuable as well as interesting. 
Since I commenced this work, I have been shown a letter 
from a young man whose father knew where Dutchman waa 
bred, and remembered him as a colt. According to this 
authority, which is vague and uncertain, Dutchman was 
got by an imported tboronghbred horse out of a common 
country mare. The imported horse had been landed in 
Virginia, and had found his way into the south-west part 
of Pennsylvania. This was what tho father of the writer 
of the letter always heard and believed, and told to his son. 
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It is, as I have said above, too vague and imsubstantial to 
build «pon; but from Dutebmaji's form, character, and 
peculiarities, this was the sort of parentage that many 
would have been inclined to ascribe to him. He was not a 
coarse horse, though bony and strong ; and there was the 
appearance of a deal of breeding iq hia head and neck and 
his carriage, especially when going at a good rate. Hia 
temper and endurance also indicated that he had good blood 
in him ; and I have no do-'bt whatever of that fact. But 
there is no means that I know of tracing the Source of it 
at this time; and, tliough the account in the letter alluded 
to may be true, it does not appear to bo entitled to be 
regarded as more than probable, 
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Datehman'a stasidy Improvement. — Endurance of Trotters and Run- 
ning-Horses compared. 

IPIND, on referring to some old documents, that I have 
omitted three races in the career of Ihitohman ; and 
these I now propose to add to his history. It woiild not 
much matter if I let it go as it was ; for I am not pretending 
to write a complete register of the races in which the 
horses I refer to were engaged, but merely give my recol- 
lections of the events prominent in my memory, and, foe 
that reason, moat likely to be interesting and useful to the 
general reader. But the memory once aroused, the chain 
becomes more complete, link by link ; and, as I peruse the 
result of my labors on the printed page, it often occurs to 
me, that something has escaped me which I can supply. 
Thus it came into my head, that, besides the races between 
Ihitchman and Rattler of which I have spoken, there was 
another; and going over the piles of papers and odd matters 
in my possession, respecting the events of many bygone 
years, I find that Dutchman and Kattler trotted three-mile 
heats under saddle on the Beacon Course, New J,ersey, in 
October, 1838. It was for a purse of $300, free for all. 
Eattler was distanced in the first heat in 8m. 01s. 
Dutchman was the favorite at the start at 2 to 1, his con- 
dition being superior to that of Rattler. Besides that, the 
course was heavy, which suited Dutchman better than it 
did Rattler. Before the trot came off, Dutchman was put 
apat auction with hia traps — a sulky, blankets, harness, 
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etc He waa knocked down to me at $1,500, I bought 
liini ill onder instructions from his owners, Mintum & Co., 
not to let him go for less than a price they named in con- 
fidence. 

In July of the following year Dutchman was matcbed 
against Awful, three-mile heats in harness, on the Beacon 
Coarse. We staked $5,000 for Dutchman agamst $2,500 
on the part of Awful. There was a very large attendance, 
many people having come on from Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Boston, and Providence. Dutchman was the favorite at 100 
to 40. The strangers took the odds largely : otherwise 
there would have heen but little betting, for the Kew-York 
public had a very high opinion of Dutchman. At the start 
in the first heat, Awfiil took the lead, and kept a length 
ahead for half a mile. At the end of the first mile, which 
was done in 2.34, he was leading half a length. The 
second mile waa 2.35, and Dutchman had established a 
good lead at the end of it. I pulled him all the way in the 
third mile ; and he won the heat as he pleased, making that 
mile in 3.09, the heat in 8.18, The second was a better 
heat. The first mile 2.47, and the others 2.36 each, making 
the heat in 7.59, Still, it was quite an easy thing for 
Dutchman, On the 7tb of May, 1840, Dutchman walked 
over for a purse of $200, two-mile heats in harness, at 
the Hunting-park Course, Philadelphia, This was while 
he waa in the hands of Mr. Hammil, and before he brought 
him back to New York. 

I now propose to examine how far tbo career of Dutch- 
man on the turf goes to support the principles I ventured 
to lay down in the early part of this work, when speaking 
of the treatment and usage I deemed most proper for trot- 
ting-colts and young trotting-horaea. It should be the aim 
of the breeder and trainer to produce just such horses, 
except in one particular, which is that of temper, Dutch- 
man was a little too rough in the stable, and, if not closely 
watched, was apt to take the jacket off a man's baclt at a 
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moTithfuL Otherwise, lio was all that any ono could wish 
for. Ho was very fast ; ho was ono of the stoutest liorsea 
that ever was called upon to go long heats, and repeat them 
until the day was done ; he had one of the best constitu- 
tions that ever came under my observation ; and be liept on 
improving until ho was ten or eleven years old, in spite of 
the many hard races at long distances in which he was 
engaged. He still remains the champion three-miler ; 
though I am confident I should bave beaten his time with 
Dexter in bis late race against Stonewall Jackson of Hart- 
ford, if we bad had a fair day and good traclr. In fact, 
although Dutchman's time has stood so long at the head of 
the column, and is pretty haid to beat even in these fast 
days, it will not do to let it become a superstition with us. 
"We ebould take a lesson from what occurred in respect to 
I'asbion's running foui-mile time on the Island ; which was 
long deemed invincible by gentlemen of the old sebool 
hereabout, until one fine day, not very long ago, Capt, 
Moore's mare Idlewild and John M. Clay's colt Jerome 
Edgar met in a four-mile race on the CentreviUe Course, 
and both of them beat Pashion's time all to pieces. 

As I bave said before, Dutchman did not do his best 
when he made his 7m. 32s. He never was fully extended 
but once in the race, and almost walked in ; I having pulled 
him to a mere jog-trot two hundred yards from the stand. 
I put down bis mark that day at 7m. 27s., or lett&r ; and 
therefore I certainly think tbat a good horse in these times, 
and carrying only a hundred and. forty-five pounds, ought 
to do it in 7m. 32s. My weight, without the saddle, was 
about a hundred and fifty pounds. Of course it will take a 
horse tbat can stay the distance to beat Dutchman's time 5 
for one that is going to come back before the three miles 
are accomplished can never do it, no matter how fast he 
may be. The fact that it has stood so long unequalled 
should admonish us, I think, that we have of late rather 
1 to cultivate lasting qualities in our trotters, aai] 
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tLat we have almost entirely allowed saddle-races and long 
heats to pass out of practice. I am induced to say hero of 
the two horses that started in harness against Dutchman's 
time, they both lost rather by iU-lack and inadvertence than 
by reason of lack of ability. Kora Temple would, in fact, 
bavo accomplished the feat, had she been allowed the dis- 
tance that the CentreTille Course is more than a mile, three 
times over. Bnt this could not be; for, when gentlemen 
have taken a course for a mile at the beginning of a race, 
they will have to take it for just that distance, and no more, 
at the end thereof. 

General Butler lost by reason of bis bad breaks in the 
third mile. Now, in my judgment, he did not break because 
ho was tired, but because of the injudicious striking-inof one 
of his managers to go with him with another boree at that 
juncture. Had it been left to Butler andyoung Ben Mace's 
running-horse that went with him from the first to finish it 
alone, I hare no doubt he would have kept on and won it. 
I bad money laid the other way, and considered it as good 
as lost. This General Butler is a very remarkable horse. 
He is one that you do not feel confidence in betting on, and 
are afraid to bet against. On the day that he made his groat 
two-mile time to wagon against George M. Patchen, he was 
a wonder. I am rather inclined to the belief that ho could 
have equalled Dutchman's three-mUe time that day, and 
have done it to a wagon. 

In regard to colts, I have previously observed that the 
forcing system in the raising of trotters was not advisa- 
ble. I am satisfied that it is not only expense laid out to 
no usG, but for a purpose which is likely to be mischievous. 
Very early maturity is only to be attained accompanied 
with the liability, the almost certainty, of corresponding 
early decay ; and, to achieve such excellence as that to which 
Dutchman attained, the trotting-horse must have all his 
DOwers long after the period at which most running-horses 
have left the turf. The reason is obvious. The trotter has 
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to be educated up to Ms be d ng a ao b 
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powers; and tbat development, according to my experience, 
ia likely to be gradual, and to continue for along time. No 
doubt many borses never improve after tbey are seven ; and 
in some cases tbe speed comes to tbem all at once, as tbe 
saying is. In tbe former, tbe constitution, breeding) or 
form is probably defective. 

A century of work would not improve some borses. Tbey 
get to tbeir best early, and only because tbeir best is very 
bad. In tbe otber instance, it will conuno 
tbose wbo bave jump 1 p 11 t b 

bave cbanged tbeir ^ t d t t g 

changed hands, and m bff t t tm 
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handling. Hence, wbil tl 1 1 1 1 f I m 
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the expectation that be may arrive at his best early, except 
■when bis best will be but bad, there is every reason for 
giving Nature fuU time to perfect tbe hardy, enduring 
frame in her own cunning way without forcing. 

It is altogether likely tbat Dutchman might have been made 
a bigger horse, though be was big enough in my judgment, 
and an earlier horse, by means of strong feedi g wb n y 
young ; but I am of tbe opinion that neither h t tn n 
a race of heats, nor his constitutional abibty t t tb 

wear and tear of tbe race of life, vrould have b n mj J 
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thereby. On the contrary, reason and experience, to my 
mind, lead to tho conclusion that they would have been dam- 
aged. Our trotting-horaes, as a rule, endure mnch longer 
than our running-horses. If it be said that the conditions 
of training and. racing are not the same, I reply, that in old 
times the running-horse endured and was kept upon the 
turf more than twice as long as he is at present, and ran 
much harder racos. 

The distance and woiglita in Ei-gland used to be three 
and.four mile heats, and the weights from about 140 pounds 
to 168 pounds ; yet the horses used to run until they were 
not merely " aged," but old. Whereas, at the present 
time, they commonly retire before they are seven ; and take 
away two geldings, Throgsneck and Red Oak, there is not 
& prominent race-horse in this country, England, or Ireland, 
to-day, that is eight. Now, that arises in a great measure 
from the forcing system adopted to make colts at three 
years old as forward as they used to be at flye'; and, with 
regard to the trotter, it ought to be avoided. He must last 
many years to mako a first-rato one ; whereas the nmhing- 
horse ia commonly as good at four or five years as he ever 
would be, if he could run on until he was twenty. There 
is nothing in the thoroughbred horse that entails earlier 
decay than other strains aro liable to. If of good sound 
family, such as Messenger belonged to, and not subjected to 
severer treatment and greater strain than horses of other 
breeds are called upon to endure, I am satisfied that the 
thoroughbred is the hardiest as well as the speediest and 
stoutest animal that the art of man has been able to 
perfect. 

Another point against which I warned the owners and 
handlers of young trotting-horses was the practice, beginning 
to obtain to a mischievous extent, of taxing their powers 
severely while they are in the sap and green of youth. We 
find that Dutchman never trotted a race nntil he was six 
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years old, and that be had no training to ucdergo until he 
was seven. Does anybody think that he would have been a 
sound, fast, strong horse at eighteen, If he had been put 
through the mill of hard training, high trials, aad sever© 
races at three or four? It is the "grand preparation" and 
the screwiog-wp in the high trial that take away the steel 
and life of the young horses. Very often the race itself ia 
an easy one for the winner; but the mischief has been 
done before the race was come to, and the young horse ia 
seriously damaged, if not ruined for life. A horse like 
Dutchman' does twenty. times more hard work as a trot- 
ter, than twenty of the early, hard-trained, tried, and raced 
ones can ever do ; and it don't hurt him one bit. 

Some will say the compaiison is not fair: Dutchman was 
a very extraordinary horse. I answer so he waa ; but, if 
you want one approaching his excellence in all points, don't 
you go to stuffing your colts with bruised oats and oatmeal 
before they are weaned, and ramming them up to the full 
extent of their powers, in training, trials, and the like, at 
throe years old. I know that the man who has got atlire&- 
year-old flyer or two to sell at a high price wiU call these sad, 
old-fogy notions, say that I am behind the age, and that 
the early system ia the thing. So it ia/or Mm, because he 
ia going to sell the colt that has been hurried along to an 
unnatural and fleeting precocity ; and when he has been 
sold, and the nine days' wonder of the big price has passed 
away, that is probably the last we shall ever hear of the colt, 
and the seller will have one more of the same sort, or may 
be as fast and younger, to dispose of next year. But yoa 
want to produce, if possible, one that in the course of time — 
time, that tries all — shall earn a solid and enduring reputa- 
tion as a good trotter ; therefoce follow the old racing maxim, 
" Wait and win." 

You will have to be at the expense of some money and 
more patience in the extra year or two that must elapse he- 
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fore your colt caa T>e put to strong work, and you must wait 
for the reward. The opposite doctrine to that which I have 
laid down is exactly in point withtheresolutioaofthe fool in 
tho fahle : " I'll not wait for the slow operation of this goose 
ia laying one golden egg a day: 1*11 kill her, and get them 
aU at once 1 " 
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The story of Bipton. — Description of him. — RiptoQ and Monnt Holly, — 
Eiptouand Kate Kearney. — Petor Whelan and George Yomigs. — Eip- 
ton and Don Juan. — Necessity of Work and Tractice. — Kipton, 
Dntchman, Confidence, and Spangle. — Eipton, Duchess, and Quaker — 
RiptoB and Revenge. — Eipton and Lady Suffolk, — A Fast, Close Race. 

BEFORE my experience was completed witli Dutchman, 
anotlier horse came into my hands, who was second 
only to that famous ttotter, in my estimation, for speed and 
hottom, and ability to stand wear-and-tear, when he had 
had good practice and had come to a ripe matunty. I speak 
of Eipton, who became very celebrated just before Dutch- 
man left the turf; for the road had passed into the possession 
of Mr. Janeway. Eipton was a very handsome bay horse, 
with four white legs and a blaze in the face. In that par- 
ticular he was like Dexter, who is now a greatly esteemed 
favorite of mine, and brown. Like him, too, he was a little 
horse in inches, but good and substantial in make and girth. 
He did not stand above fifteen hands high ; but he had fine 
power, and was a horse of uncommon fire, spirit, and deter- 
mination. His style of going waa very fine, — as near per- 
fection as any thing I have ever seen; but, fcom tho fact 
thai one foreleg was whited higlier up towards the knee 
than the other, casual observers often fancied, when he was 
going last, that he lifted that foot the highest, and slapped 
it down with extraordinary vim. That was a mistake, — a, 
mere optical illusion. He went as level as the flow of a 
smooth stream that is swift and deep. I cannot say what 
his pedigree was. 
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I have iearii something of his having been got hy a cer- 
taia horse; bnt it is only hearsay, and of no value or antlior- 
ity. In 1835 he was brought to New York from the Eas- 
tern States, and offered for sale, being then five years old. 
Mr, Peter Barker, who owned Dutchiaan at the time, agreed 
to buy lijm if he suited in a trial They tried him on the 
Centreville Course in harness ; and he made his mile, driven 
by Joel Conklin, in 2m. 46s., in great style. Ho was nfter- 
■warda sold to Mr. George Weaver of Philadelphia, and 
went into the hands of James Hammil. Eipton's first race 
was for a sweepstakes, In which Mount Holly and another 
were also engaged ; but the third did not start, and Eipton 
beat Mount Holly bandily in two straight heats. Eipton 
then passedinto tlio handsof George Youngs, who had very 
great celebrity as a rider and driver of tiotting-horses, and 
deserved it all. He was one of the best horsemen that I have 
ever known, Eipton was brought back to Now York, and 
trotted over tho Beacon Course, mile-heats, three in five, in 
harness, against Kate Kcamoy. Kate was a bay mare, 
about fifteen hands and an inch high. She belonged to Mr. 
Stacey Pitcher. Eipton won the first heat ; and then, after 
a good deal of consultation between the parties, they agreed 
to draw tho race. The fact was, that Eipton was very high 
strung, and bad run away with his driver a day or two be- 
fore. Ho bad given some indications of an. intention to 
bolt again, and they were shy of him. 

His next change was into the hands of Peter Whelau, 
the older brother of my friend WOliam. Peter, like George 
Youngs, was a capital rider and driver. I am told hia 
brother thinks that he and I excelled Peter and George 
soon after, if not at that time ; hut I have my doubts wheth- 
er anybody ever excelled either of them much, especially in 
the saddle. Peter Whelan died in Philadelphia in 1840, 
and Eipton was then sent to me. Ho Vas then ten yeara 
old, with all the requisites to make a very fine trotter, such 
as he afterwards became, but was not altogether then. I 
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had liad kirn some two montlis, and it was in summer time 
when I trotted him over the Beacon Course, two-mile heata, 
under saddle, against Mr. James McMann's Don Juan. 
The Don waa a handsome chestnut gelding, fifteen hands 
two inches high, a stylish and fine-going horse. We got 
the start for the first heat. Eipton took the lesid, was 
never headed, and won it with great ease in 5ni. 19s. It 
seemed so certain, that the spectators thought he could not 
lose it, and odds of 100 to 5 were currently ofiered and laid, 
I remember the circumstances well, not only from the fact 
that it was the first time I had ever seen as much odda laid 
between two horses, but from the unexpected termination 
of the ra«e. In the second heat I toolc the lead again, aid 
it seemed all my own for a mile and a half. I then felt 
Eipton going to nothing between my knees. McMann and 
Bon Juan passed us, and the latter won it handily in 5m. 
33s. Eipton was much distressed ; and, believing that he 
had no chance to win, I drew him. 

Now, this was a case showing the absolute necessity for a 
good deal of work and practice as a trotter to enable a horse 
to endure tlirough two two-mile heats. Eipton was a horse 
past the age of constitutional maturity ; be was well in 
health, apparently lu good bodily condition, and he was a 
game and stout horse ; but he had never been trotted much, 
and lacked the practice and seasoning which braces and har- 
dens the muscles, and enables the animal to endure. He 
was just like a horse trained over the fiat for a steeple-chase, 
which always tires, no matter how good his bodily conditioa 
may be, from the fact that the muscles which have to be 
violently exerted when he rises in his leaps have had no 
practice of that sort. It was a case which made a marked 
impression upon me at the time, and I afterwards found that 
the conclusions I had come to in regard to it were correct. 
Eipton was noted afterwards for his game and bottom, and 
also for requiring a great deal of work to bring him out fit 
for one of his best p 
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In 184.1 1 took Eipton to Philadelpliia, and trotted Iiim 
oyer the Hunting-park Course, two-mOe heats, in harness, 
against IJutrfiman, Confidence, and Spangle. Confidence 
■was a, very fine horse, — a handsome long-tailed bay, fifteen 
Lands and an inch and a lialf high. He belonged to Mr. 
James Berry, of whose death recently in Cincinnati I was 
sorry to hear. Spangle was a horse fifteen hands and an 
inch high, and was so called because ho was spotted. In 
this race, William Whelan drove Confidence, Hammil Dutch- 
raan, George Woodruff Spangle, and I Eipton. Eipton won 
the first heat in 5m. 19s., Dutchman took the second, and 
the third was a dead-heat between him and Confidence. 
Spangle was now ruled out for not winning a heat in tliree ; 
and I drew Eipton, leaving Dutchman and Confidence to 
contend. The former won it. 

That summer I went to Saratoga with a stable of horses 
belonging to a well-known geatleman named Beach. On 
my return to Kew York in the fall, I borrowed Eipton of 
his owner, Mr. Thomas Moore of Philadelphia, and entered 
him ia two sweep-stakes, two-mile heats in harness, with 
the brown mare Dwchess and the roan gelding Quaker. 
The latter was a one-eyed horse, fifteen hands and an inch 
high. Duchess was a plain little mare, scant fifteen hands. 
The first of these stakes was to come off over the Hunting- 
park Course, Philadelphia, and the other in two weeks' time 
over the Beacon, New Jersey. At Philadelphia, Eipton 
won in two straight heats handily. At the Beacon he was 
the favorite against the field at small odds, and won again 
in two heats with ease. 

His next trot was at Philadelphia, in the winter of thai; 
year. It was in the month of December, over the Hunt- 
ing-park Course, four-mile heats under saddle, against a 
gray horse called Eovenge. William Woodruff' rode Eip- 
ton. The course was very heavy, as was to be expected. 
Eipton won it in two heats. He wintered that season ia 
PJiiladelphia, and came back to me in the spring. 
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His first trot in 1842 was in. Jtlay (just wlien the mucli 
talked-of match between Boston aad Fashion was pending), 
and it was orcr the Beacon Course, two-mile heata in har- 
ness, against Confidence and Lady Suffolk. Whelan drove 
Confidence, E^an Lady Suffolk, and I Eipton. Confi- 
dence was the favorite ; but Eipton won in two beats, in 5m. 
lO^a. and 5m. 12^3. He won these heata very easily, and 
thos added much to his reputation. 

The following week the great four-mile race between 
Boston and Fashion came off over the Union Course. It 
was a regular carnival all over this part of the Island, and 
immense numbers of people attended. The sportsmen had 
come from all parts of the country to see this great race 
between the famous old horse and the Jersey mare. After 
it waa over, and the mare had won, almost all the people 
proceeded to the Ccntreville Course, to see Lady Suffolk 
and Eipton trot two-mile heats in harness. At the start, 
he was the favorite at two to one, but the mare beat him. 
She won the first heat in 5m. 10s., and the second in 5m. 
ISs., in good style. 

Eipton did not act as well as I could have wished and 
expected; and I waa anxious to give the gray Lady of 
Suffolk another meeting, that same distance and way of 
going. In about six weeks or two months, I was afforded 
the opportunity. It was at the Hunting-park Course, 
Philadelphia, two-mile heats in harness, and Eipion and 
Lady Suffolk were the only ones in it. Eipton went away 
at score, and took the lead. He kept it throughout the 
two miles, and did the heat in the then unparalleled time 
, of 5m. 7s. The accomplishment of this feat in harness 
ca\ised a vast amount of interest and excitement among 
trotting-men. It was like that which sprung up when 
Flora Temple outdid herself, and morally distanced, all that 
had gone before by making a mile in harness below 2m. 
20s. When we started for the second heat, the odda were 
large on Eipton j but he met with a mishap, and it was all 
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that I could do to save his distance. The check-piece of 
the hit got into his mouth, and he couldn't trot. At one 
time he was a full distance behind the Lady; hut with a 
sudden jerk I drew the bit square in his mouth again, and 
got him to going time enough to save another start. The 
odds were now two to one on the Lady, 

The third heat iras one of the closest and finest things, 
from end to end, that I have ever seen. That between 
Dutchman and Battler, in their great race of four three- 
mile heats under saddle, was no nearer thing. At the start 
we went away together, and kept on almost neck and neck 
for the first mile. The second was just the same, — a cease- 
less fight all the way, every inch being contested, and 
neither having a shade the best of it to all appearance, A 
hundred yards from home they were head and head, and 
apparently doing all they knew. The struggle was tre- 
mendous, and they trotted as if their lives depended upon 
it. Bryan used the whip frooly; and now, close at home, I 
rallied Eipton with the bit, and called upon him for one 
final dash. The little horse answered the call very gal- 
lantly, and, amidst the most intense excitement of the spec- 
tators, heat her home just two feet. The gray mare fought 
for every inch, and stretched hei neck like a wild goose oa 
tlio wing; but the nose of the little bay horse was first 
past the post, and he got the heat and race. I do not think 
that I have ever seen a better race than this, which I have 
briefly dcacribcd above. The time of the first heat has 
since been beaten by Flora Temple as much as sixteen 
seconds and a half; but in those days this performance by 
Eipton was considered very great, and was great. 

The observations I have made heretofore in regard to 
improved tracks, light vehicles, better training, higher 
breeding, and general advance in speed and speedy methods, 
will all have to be considered in this case. If Eipton had 
not got the check-pifice of the bit into his mouth in the 
second heat, I believe he would have won this race easily. 
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A.S it ■was, I had a deal of trouble to get him inside the 
distance. The third heat was a close struggle, and any- 
body's race every inch of the way. Suffolk tried her ut- 
most, and hung on to the last stride, like a dog to a root. 
It is not certain to my mind but that she might have won 
it, if Bryan had let his whip alone, and helped her out with 
the bit. I am of the persuasion, that, unless a horse is a 
real slug, the whip does more harm than good in a head- 
and-head struggle. Natural emulation then incites the 
horse to do all he knows in such circumstances ; and the 
business of the rider or driver is to aid his efforts and assist 
him, not to keep leathering away at him with the whip ; 
which is no aid at all, and is more likely to make him 
swerve, or give up in disgust. In a tight squeeze, with a 
generous horse, the bit is the thing to win with. 
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AT tl e loie of the I'wt chapter, I recounted the inci- 
lents of the lace between Ripton and Lady Suffolk 
at Pbiliidelph a m which 5in 07a. was made hy him in the 
first hoit vh Ui was tl e first time that mark had been 
made m hameia The t me of the other heats was 5m. 
ISs., 5m 1 H Befoie pio eeling further with the history 
of the famous 1 ttle trotter E pton, I shall make inentioo. 
of several raceg wl oh have ii ice come to my recollection 
th^t occurred prior to the period at which he made the 5m. OTs. 
The first of these was a race against Lady Suffolk in the 
spring of 1841, mile-heats under saddle, over the Beacon 
Course. Eipton was defeated in the race, and I attributed 
it to his carrying extra weight. I rode him myself, and, 
with the saddle, weighed a hundred and aisty-seven 
pounds. This was ft trifle too much for the little white- 
legged horse; and, after a tight race, the Lady beat us. 
Another race I had forgotten was one at two-mile heats 
under saddle, over the Beacon Coarse, against Erandywine 
and Don Juan. Erandywine was a black gelding, about 
fifteen and a half hands high. Isaac Woodruff rode him. 
William Whelaa rode Don Juan, and William Woodruff 
Kipton. The latter won it in two heats. In this race Eip- 
ton trotted half a mile in Im. lljs., which was then 
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tlioaght an amazing thing. It does not appear upon tlie 
record, aa a matter of course; but tlie time was taJien and 
immediately announced by so many careful and accurate 
gentlemen that there is no doubt about the fact ; and it is 
proper that it should be mentioned here. 

Two more races in 1841 have to be noticed. They both 
took place in Philadelphia, oTer the Hunting-park Course. 
The first of them was two-mile heata under saddle, for a 
purse of two hundred doUars, against the bay horse Quaker. 
The latter was a great bay gelding, seventeen hands high, 
Hammil rode him, and William Woodruff rode Eipton. 
The little horse defeated the big one in two straight heats. 
Late in December of that year, and when there was at 
least three inches of snow on the track, Eipton trotted two- 
mile heats in harness, against Spangle. George Youngs 
drove the latter; and I drove Eipton, who won ia two heats. 
I do not remember the time ; but I know it was slow, which 
was to bo expected in that weatlier and on such a course. 

We are now in a position to resume our account of the 
doings in wliich the little horse was a chief actor in 1842, 
after the 6m. 07s. time in harness, which concluded the last 
chapter. The next succeeding race that year was in the 
latter part of June, over the Eagle Course, Trenton, New 
Jersey. It was two-mile heats in harness, lady Suffolk 
and Washington being in with Eipton, In the first heat 
nothing particularly deserving mention occurred. I won 
it handily with the little horse in 5m. 16s., Lady Suffolk 
second. The odds had been large on Eipton after the first 
heat; and most of those who had taken them were very 
vociferous, and in ecstasies of delight; hut this did not 
last long. 

In theflrst mile of the second heat Eipton acted badly. The 
mare was a long way ahead at the end of it ; and, as Eryant 
passed the stand, he sung out at the top of his voice, " Can I 
distance him ? " There was such a shout of " Yes 1 go on ! " 
in reply, that it seemed as if the whole multitude had aa- 
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fiwered. Very soon after we rounded the turn in tlie second 
mile, Eipton got levelled, and began to trot in his fine, com- 
manding style. He gained fest on the mare, kept on going to 
her, and, about a himdred yards after they passed tile half- 
mile pole gave her the go-by, and won the heat handily in 
5m. 18a. The excitement, as the little horse shut up the 
great gap, was intense ; and, at the end of the heat and 
race, Bryant was much disappointed. He declared that he 
would not trot Lady Suffolk against Eipton any more, 
unless it was under saddle. Early that fall, Eipton met 
Confidence, two-mile heats in harness, over the Centreville 
Course, We won it in two heats ; the time of them being 
6m. ISJs., and 5m. 14^3. 

The following week, they went over the same course 
again, two-mOe heats to wagons, each weighing a hundred 
and eighty-one pounds, Eipton won the first heat in 5m. 
15a., and that was the fastest; hut Confidence got the 
second and third heats. The weight was a trifle too much 
for the little horse, but we soon had our revenge. The next 
trot in which Eipton was engaged was a sweepstakes and 
purse to the amoimt of $1,150, on the Beacon Course ; and 
Confidence waa also in it, together with Lady Suffolk, It 
was three-mile heats in harness. Eipton won the first heat 
handily, in 7m, 56^s. The second heat he also took, and 
the time of that was 7m. 59s. It was, however, a closer 
thing foe two miles between the three ; and the finish for 
second money, between Confidence and Lady Suffolk, was a 
very fine and near race. I recollect that I got home 
handily enough to turn round in the sulky and see the 
struggle, as they came out, for the second money. William 
Whelan waa driving Confidence, and a very little way from 
home Lady Suffolk appeared to have the best of it ; but 
Whelan shook his horse up, and came with such a msh that 
he beat her on the post by a neck. 

The next race we went with Eipton was over the same 
touise It was against Ameiicua, two-mile heats to 
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wagons. George Spicer drove Americus, wLo won it in 
two heats, the fastest of which was 5m. lis. I helieve that 
was the fastest two-mile time to wagons that had then been 
made. We went- one more race tliat season with Eipton, 
and it was also over the Beacon Course. It was a match 
against Americus, three-mile heata, in harness, for $1,000 
a side. The interest felt in the match was large, and peo- 
ple generally thought Americus would win it. The attend- 
ance on the course was very great. Americus was the 
faForito at the start at 100 to 60. In the first heat, Kipton 
went away, and, taking the lead, maintained it for two 
miles very handily ; but, in passing the stand to go into 
the third mile, he unfortunately struck his anHe. This 
caused him to fly up aa if he had been shot ; and he acted 
so hadly in the third mile that he was nearly distanced. I 
managed, however, to avoid that, and saved the right to 
start. Most people thought it was of no use, and the odds 
current on Americus was 100 to 5. Even at that rate the 
layers far outnumbered the takers. The latter were few 
and shy. 

Nevertheless, when I felt of Eipton in the second heat, 
and "put the question to him," aa much as to say, "Can 
you do it now?" ho said "Yes!" So, coming up the 
stretch on the first mile, I took the lead with him : he was 
never afterwards headed in the heat, and won it handily. 
There was much excitement and some tribulation among 
those who had laid the long odds. Americus still had 
the call, the majority depending on bis reputation as a horse 
of good bottom. I concluded that it would be best to majce 
a waiting race of it, and ao, at the word for the third heat, 
pulled behind and trailed. Hero I kept for two miles. On 
paasing the stand the second time, Ripton began to pull very 
hard ; and the purchase of my foot against the iron of the 
eulliy was so powerful that it parted, and the end going for- 
ward, struck Eipton on the thigh. He gave a wild bound, 
and I came very near going overboard. I managed to save 
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myself, however ; and, putting my foot under the iron, 1 
bent it back, so that it did not toucli the horse. I got him 
down to his worlt, and still continued to trail to the half- 
mile pole. I was satisfied then, from tlie way Eipton was 
going, that the race was safe ; and, pulling out, I challenged 
Americus to come along and trot for it. He was not quite 
willing. As I came up to his head he hroke ; and, paasing 
him, I won the heat with ease, and so got the race. The 
layers and losers of the great odds were sorely tried hy 
this result, which was a very good ending to the per- 
formances of the little horse in that year. Kipton then left 
my charge, and was taken back to Philadelphia ; prior to 
which, however, three matches had been made for him to 
trot in the following spring. They were against Americua, 
for $1,000 a side each, three mile heats, two-mile heats, and 
mile-heats, throe in five. 

But, before we take leave of Eipton's performances in 
1S42, it will be interesting and usefiil to recapitulate them, 
BO that their quality and amount may bo taken in at a 
glance and appreciated. He trotted then, in that year, as 
follows : two-mile heats in harness, which bo won in two 
heats, beating Confidence and Lady Suffolk ; two-mile 
heats in harness, which he won in three heats, beating 
Lady Suffolk ; two-mile heats in harness, which he won in 
two heats, beating Lady Suffolk and Washington; two- 
mile heats in' harness, which he won in two heats, heating 
Confidence; two-mile heats to wagons of ISllbs., which 
Confidence won in three beats ; three-mile heats in harness, 
which Eipton won in two heats, beating Confidence and 
Lady Suffolk; two-mile heats to wagons, which Americus 
won in two heats ; three-mile heats in harness, which Eip- 
ton won in three heats, beating Americus. Here were six 
races of two-mile heats, and two of three-mile heats, Four 
of those at two-mile heats Eipton won, and both of those at 
three-mile heats he won. The two he lost were to wagons. 
He trotted fourteen two-mile heats and five three-mile heats 
in that season, and of these he won thirteen. 
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1 have recapitulateil these facts for tlie purpose of using 
them to enforce the theocy I have laid down, to the effect 
that the trotter, if he is going to be a superior one, needs a 
long time to mature. It will be recollected, that, whoa I 
first trotted Eipton two-mile hoata under saddle against 
Don Juan, he died away to nothing in my hands in the last 
mile of the second heat, when the race seemed to be all his 
own. But, with three years more of work and practice, he 
had acc[uired stamina to make such a season as I have re- 
lated, and to put a fitting climax to it by beating Americua 
in a race of three three-mile heats, winning the second and 
third heata after the odds of twenty to one had been current 
against him. He had been all the time " adeeming," as wo 
horsemen say ; and it was only now that he could bo said to 
have reached maturity as a trotting-horse. Yet ho was fast 
when young and green ; for, as I have said, when he was 
brought here at five years old, never having been on a track 
in ail probability, he trotted a mile ia harness in a trial 
driven by Joel Conkling, in 2m. 46a. That does not sound 
BO fast now ; but this was just thirty years ago, and it waa a 
very groat performance for the young hoise, under all the 
circumstances. It was seven years from that time before 
ho made the season of 1842, the trotting of which I have 
related. He was then twelve years old, and had only then 
come to his best and greatest stoutness as a trotter. In 
fact, it was this continual increase of staying power that 
made him so formidable, and enabled him to win three-mile 
heata against such a bottom horse as Americus, when it was 
deemed by the great majority that he had no chance, and a 
hundred to five was the current odds against him. 

Eipton also affords a fine example of another thing I 
have endeavored to impress upon the mind of the reader, 
viz., the great difference there is in the amount of work and 
general treatment required by different lioraes. Any man 
who pretends to lay down fixed rules for work and food in 
training is either a fool or an impostor, and very likely 
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toth. Tlio most that can be done is to fumisli f 
principles, the application of whicb to particular cases is to 
be left to the judgment of the indiTidual. Eipton, of all the 
horses that I have ever had, was one of those that required 
the most work. He was so resolute ajid game, and his spirits 
wero so high, that, if not kept down by a good deal of steady 
work, he was almost certain to run away as soon as he was 
suffered to go fest. With the work most horses require, he 
would have been almost or quite unmanageable. It was so 
when George Youngs had him in his youth; and it was so 
still in his old age, when he was broken down and had been 
withdrawn from the turf. There was no vice about the 
little horse ; but the exuberance of his spirits was such, when 
he was at all indulged, that he would run away out of mere 
iaa. 
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AI'TEE Eipion's ordaoas and successful season, at the 
close of 1842j ending with his victory over Americus 
in tie great race of ttree-mile heats, lie'went into winter 
quarters at his owner's, Mr. Moore of Philadelphia ; and when 
the time came to prepare him for his throe matches with 
Americus, three-mile, two-mile, and mile heats, in harness, he 
went into the hands of George Youngs. The first of these 
races was the one at three-mile heats, which came off early 
in May, on a Monday. The others followed after intervals 
of- a week. They were all trotted on the Beacon Course. 
The three-mile heat race was won in two heats by Eipton ; 
the fastest of the two heiug 7m. 53^a. Nest week, at the 
two-mile heats, it was the same. Eipton won handily in 
two heats, having talien the lead at the start in each, 
and never being headed in either of them. The next week 
came the mile and repeat race. The track was voiy heavy, 
and the odds large on Eipton. They went sloshing along 
through the mud; and the little white-legged horse won 
with ease in two heats, the best of which was 2m. SSs. 

I may here observe that Eipton was one of the best mud- 
horses I have ever seen, l^om his general characteristics, 
one would scarcely have supposed that he would go d 
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along througli the mud wlien hia stroke was throwing it all 
over him, and the spats were hitting him under the belly 
almost in shovelfuls. Bui so it was. In snow, too, he was 
capital, — without any exception, the very best sleigh-horsQ 
that I ever pulled a rein over, and I have driven many of 
uncommon excelleace. Next to Kipton, Gray Eagle was 
the best horse for snow that I have ever known. It made 
but little difference to the form wh ti. th leighing was 
good or indifferent, for he woul 1 tl h cy water and 
slush as if he liked it ; but it m J a g at d fference to the 
driver. 

Our principal slcighing-plac wa f m 1 pavement to 
Harlem, Bridge, along the roa 1 and many a time I have 
driven Eipton the length of it t w n 1 rfi 1 peed. Great 
fun, sleigh-riding, when the ai k n nd f sty, the sky 
clear, the saow deep and crisp, and y u an I sh along at a 
rate down in the thirties with confidence that your trottor 
will hold out to the end. Eipton was one of these, — the 
best of them, the King of the Sleighera I What a peal his 
bells would ring as he dashed down Yotkvilie Hill, pound- 
ing away with those white legs of his as if he would strike 
down to the ground, no matter how weU packed and deep 
the snow might lie. Here would be a group at this bouse, 
and another at that, taking their hot toddy to keep the 
cold out ; and as they heard the swift shaking of the heJls, 
and the fast stroke of Eipton's feet like a chaise beat upon 
the drum, they would run to the door and windows, and 
crowd the stoop, and cry " Hallo ! here comes Hiram and 
the wbite-legged pony ! " If s more than twenty years ago 
since those times; and there is no jingling of the sleigh- 
bells tliere now, no matter how good and deep tlie snow 
may h'e. The street railroads have done for all that. 

After these three races of which I have spoken, Eipton 
went into William Whelan's hands, and was entered in a 
purse to be trotted for on the Beacon Course. But, prior to 
the day of action, something became the matter with one 
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of the little horse's hind-legs, and he had to pay forfeit. 
At first it was feared that he would break down if pat in 
strong work again ; but the leg got better, and he came baek 
to me. After some lifcfcle time, but still tliat same season, 
we matched him against Confidence ; Eipton to pnU a wagon, 
and the former to go in harness, mile heats, three in five, 
for $1,000 a aide, on the Beaeon Course. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Berry declared that some time before, 
at the close of a race in which we beat Confidence and 
Lady Suffolk with Itipton, that Confidence should not trot 
with the little horse in harness again. So we agreed to 
pull a wagon. 

The match came off on a fine fall day in September, and 
there was a very large attendance. Everybody was pleased 
to see the old and well-tried favorite, Eipton, on the course 
again, and able to contend for the specie. He waa not in 
the best of fix, though ; for he still had a game leg, which 
made it a dangerous race for him, to say nothing of hia 
going to wagon while Confidence was in harness. But, for 
all that, the people laid odds on him ; and Jack Ilarrison, 
who had made the match, backed him lor a large amount. 
Prior to the start, he and Mr. Moore gave me instructions 
how to drive the race. My own opinion differed from theirs ; 
hut finding them very confident, and obstinate in their 
notions, I started out to do as they said. It was upon the 
old principle and maxim of the sailor, "Obey orders, if it 
breaks owners ! " The result was not favorable. Confi- 
dence won the first heat in 2m. 35^., and the next in. 2m. 
37s. Everybody now thought it was as good as over ; and 
the long odds of one hundred to five on Confidence were 
freely offered, and no takers. At the close o£ the secondheat, 
I remarked to Mr. Moore and Jack Harrison that their 
method did not seem to answer. "Well," said they, 
" you've no chance to win it now, so do as you please." 

But there was a chance, and I knew it. The first thing 
I did was to change the wagon. The one I had been driv- 
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ing was a very nice one, which had been built by Mr. Joseph 
Godwin, and only weighed 741b3. It had got doubled up, 
principally from Eiptoa's hard pulling in the first and second 
heats. In order to chajige it, I borrowed a wagon of Fred. 
Johnson, and that only weighed four pounds more tliaa tlie 
other. These two were the earliest of the very light wag- 
ons : tliere was not another like them at that time. Instead 
of letting Eipton cool out, I just took him out of one wag- 
on and put him into the other, and jogged him up and down 
the backstretch until it was time for the next heat. When 
a horse is old and a little crippled, it docs not answer to let 
him get cool and stiff between the heate. I like to keep 
Buch an one warm and limber. The previous exertion, by 
starting the circulation and setting up violent action all 
through the system has counteracted, for the time being, 
the stiSness, soreness, an,d lameness which are in a measure 
chronic ; and, this being so, it seems to me advisable to keep 
steam up a little during the interval between heats. Hav- 
ing kept Kiptou jogging until we were called up for the 
tliird heat, I gave him a sharp brush of half a mile prepara- 
tory to it. In the course of that enlivening brush, I cut him 
with the whip twice pretty hard ; and he went away fi-om it 
liko a bullet. This was the first and last time that I ever 
whipped the little horse, except in the finish of a heat. He 
was the last horse in the world to want it, save in the nip 
and tuck of a long and desperate race. His style of going 
was very free and determined, head up and tail right on end 
over his quarters, and cutting through tiie air with a sharp 
swish as he worked it from side to side, just as a fighting- 
dog does his when ho has got a punishing-hold. 

Eipton was now boiling hot and well settled. At the first 
coming up, we got the word ; and, shooting him out, I took 
the polo from Spicer before we had gone seventy-five yards. 
Of course Eipton had now a good lead; and, trotting in bis 
old style, be was never headed, and won the heat easily in 
2tii. S8s. Such a sbout as there was when the little horsa 
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I slasLmg in ahead was never iardlylieaid on anyotLer 
1 at the Beacon. Jack Haarison hugged me, and 
tossed his hat up in the air. The odds swung right over. 
It had heen a hundred to five, and no taiiera, on Confidence ; 
and now a hundred men shouted all together, " A hundred 
to fifty on Eipton I " 

Again I kept the little horse jogging until it was time to 
start. Ho won the fourth heat, taking the lead at the start, 
and not heing headed in it. The timo of it was 2in. 393, 
The fifth heat was a mere repetition of the fourth. Eipton 
won it easily in 2.41. This was tho second race that he had 
won against odds of one htmdred to five ; and, at this dis- 
tance of time, I say, with all confidence and without egotism, 
that he would not have won it but for the decided "persua- 
sion" he got hetween the second and third heats, Tha 
horse was old and partly crippled, and it don't answer to go 
to coddling with such a one when the race is in hand. He 
had to have something to wako him up, and let him know 
that real business was to be transacted, and he must " do or 
die," as tho saying is. 

A word here may not be out of place in reference to in- 
structions from owners or backers of horses to drivers. If 
the horse is strange to tho driver, the latter is in need of all 
the instructions the other parties, who are supposed to know 
something, can give. But it commonly happens that the 
driver knows the horse quite as well, and a little better, than 
they do ; and, furthermore, he generally knows something 
of the opposing horses in the race, which is a very material 
consideration in determining the method which ought to be 
pursued. In this case of Eipton's, and in that in which I 
drove Prince the chestnut horse against Hero the pacer 
ten miles, the horses could not have won if the instructions 
I received had been carried out to the end. Yet the gentle- 
men who gave them had experience in such matters, and 
were rather remarkable for sagacity, than the reverse. It 
ought to be considered that the instmcting of a driver in a 
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trotting-tace is a very different matter to the giving of 
orders to a boj in a running-race. The driver is always a 
man, with the eJ^pe^ien<^e that a man may possess in that 
profession. He has also commonly trained the horse, and 
therefore tnows his peculiarities and disposition ; that is, 
he ought to know them. It follows that, in most cases, in- 
structions to the driver are unnecessary if not mischievous. 
As to whether the driver ought to follow them when ho 
thinks them wrong, is a difficult qnestion. But, if I am 
eonvineed that they are wrong, I either disregard the in- 
structions when the pinch comes, or refuse to drive the horse. 
My business as a driver is to win races ; and if I know, as 
well as I can know any tiling beforehand, that a certain 
method pointed out is not the way to win, but to lose, I just 
follow the instructions as long as it answers and until I can 
see a chance to do better. This trot with Confidence was 
the last Eipton was engaged in that year, 1843. He started 
only four times that season, and won aU the races. 

In the following year he remained at Philadelphia with 
his owner, Mr. Moore, and did not trot in public at all. In 
1845 he was brought to New York in the spring, but fell 
lame, and was sent back to Philadelphia again. He soon 
got right, and was trotted against Americus, mile heats, 
three in five, in harness, over the Hunting-park Course, 
Philadelphia. The race came off in the first week of June, 
and was a very good one of five beats. Of these, Eipton 
won the first, second, and fifth ; Americus winning the third 
and foorth. So Eipton got the race, and purse of $200. 
The time was 2.40, 2.38, 2.39, 2.41, 2.45. In the 
September of that year I was living at Boston, and made a 
match for $500, half forfeit, for Eipton to trot two-mile 
heats, in harness, against Bay Boston, a horse fifteen hands 
three inches high, oyer the Cambridge Gonrse. Having 
made this match, I sent to Philadelphia for the horse, and 
they started with him. On the way they stopped at New 
York, and trotted him for a purse of $300, two-mile beats 
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in harness, on the Union Couise. His opponents were 
Duchess driveii hy "WOliam Whelan, and Americus by 
George Spicor, A. Ten Eyck, formerly and better known 
as Erommy, drove Eipton. The mare won the first heat, 
Americus tool: the second, and Duchess was distanced for 
foul driving. Several spokes were knocked out of Ripton's 
wheel. Americua won the third heat and race. Immedi- 
ately after this race, Eipton was sent on to me ; but I found, 
the first time I dcove him; that he was lame in the hind-leg 
again, and not likely to stand the work and race, I there- 
fore compromised the match h^ paying something, and sent 
the little horse home to Philadelphia. 
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AFTER I seat Eipton back from Boston with tliis second- 
ary lameness in the liind-leg, it was a good while 
before he was fit to trot again. A long rest, however, did 
a great deal for him ; and in 1847 we deemed him well 
enough to trot a race of two-mile heats in harness, on the 
Centreville Course, for $1,000 a side, against Lady Sutton, 
Q'he Lady was a little brown mare, about fourteen hands 
and three inches high, stoutly made, and with much speed 
and good bottom. She is the only one of Eipton's old 
opponents that is yet alive ; and she may be seen here any 
day, as gay as a lark for an old one, as I shall presently 
show. In the race which took place in November, James 
Whelpley drove the mare, and I drove Eipton. The Lady 
took the first heat after a stout struggle, and then they laid 
two to one on her. But I was satisfied that little white 
legs had yet plenty of trot in him, and resolved to do my 
utmost to get it out. The second beat wis desperately con- 
tested. For the last half mile the horses were neck-and- 
neck, doing all they knew under the whip It was a very 
close thing, and a doaen strides from home seemed to be 
anybody's heat; but the old horse lasted the longest, and, 
lifting him with the bit in the last stride or two, I landed 
him before ber by three feet. 

There was very little to choose between them now, and 
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we prepared for the deciding heat. The mare was young 
ami fresh, the horse old and stiff, and she had the call in 
the betting. At the word, she made a ruah for the lead, 
took the pole, and went on ahead for a mile and three- 
quarters. At the last turn, on swinging into the stretcli, she 
took the centre of the traclt, leaving the privilege of the 
inside to Eipton. I took it, and, giving him a sound cut or 
two with the whip, challenged her for the heat and race. 
Another desperate struggle ensued. Both were whipped at 
nearly every stride thoy took, and both answered the call 
with the utmost gallantry. The mawt had a little the best 
of it tOl we were close at home, but llipton's perseverance 
at last prevailed. He got to her head, and finally succeeded 
in beating her two feet in one of the finest finishes ever 
witnessed on that course. The time of this race was 5m. 
15s., 5m. ISs., 5m, 18s. 

As I obsei-ved just now, Lady Sutton may be seen here 
any day. She returned to the Island last spring, after a 
long absouce, to he put to New-York Lodger, by whom, I 
believe, sho is now in foaL Here, in John I. Snedicor'a 
pasture, she had a fond companion, until within these few 
hours, in her old opponent, Lady Moscow, another very 
famous mare of her own age, or it may be a year older. 
When these two old competitors met in the pasture after never 
having seen each other for many years, it seemed as if a 
mutual recognition took place. Go by when you would, you 
would see the two little old marea close together, grazing 
aloof from the other horses in the pasturage. They both 
throve amazingly, and got young again to all appearance, 
in their companionship. When anybody went near them, 
they would throw ;ip their heads together, and stride a trot, 
like a spark of the fire of other days. Each had done & 
vast amount of hard work, and their years put together 
made almost or quite half a century. Lady Moscow looked 
the younger of the two, but she has gone first She was 
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taken with a sort of paralysis on Wednesday night, and 
died Saturday, Sept. 9, in the afternoon. The seat of 
the disease was the base of the hrain, and all the veterin- 
ary art in the world would have been insufficient to save 
her. She was buried on the Union Couise, in the spot where 
Young Dutchman, George M. Patchen, and other famous 
trotters, lie. Sho belonged to my old friend Sim. Hoagland, 
and di3d within a stone's throw of the spots where he saw 
the last of Lady Blanche, the first foal that Ahdallab got, 
and of hia stallion Gray Messenger, whoso pi-oduce has 
turned out so weD. So we shall add to the relics we possess 
of Abdallah, Messenger, etc., some mementoes of this good 
old mare. Dr. Pilgrim is to have her near fore-leg. I am 
glad to say that Lady Moscow leaves a very promising repre- 
sentative in her son, the young gray stallion Privateer, 
who divides Sim's love and admiration with his half-brother, 
New- York Ledger. 

As we stood there on the green hillside, looking at the mare 
that lay dead before us, it was reaUy touching to see poor old 
Sutton, wandering round her dead companion, as if unable 
to make out what had befallen. Two other mares were near 
at hand; hut Sutton did not seem to notice them at all, hoc 
gaze being fixed from time to time on her whoso sinews were 
relaxed and whose hoofs at lost are atill In her time she 
trotted luceessfuUy with LaJy Sutton, Lidy Suffolk, Jack 
Eossiter, Moscow, Americus, Pelham Mic, Trustee, Con- 
fidence, Vermont, Zachary Tijlor, and many others. She 
has been reported dead once or tnioc, but four days ago she 
was alive and well. A year or two smce, somebody pre- 
tended to have her at St. Louis , but she wi9 all the time 
in this State, owned by Sim. Hoagland The man who pre- 
tended that he had her West wis tn impostor. 

To return to Bipton, after these few nords about the old 
mares who wore on the turf with him. Very late that 
year, Dec. 28, the little horse trotted a race of two-mila 
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n the Union Coarse, against Lady Suffolk. 
The Lady won in two heata, — 5ai. 18 l-2s., and bra. 23 l-2s. 
This concluded 1847. In 1848 and 1849, Eipton did 
not trot, but remained at Philadelphia, and was driven on 
the road by his owner. In the fall of 1850, it t 
proper to bring him out again ; and he \i 
purse at the Hunting-park Course, Philadelphia, with 
Sorrel Ned and the brown gelding Smoke. It was mile- 
heats, three in five, in harness, George Youngs drove Sorrel 
Ned; 0. Dimmick, Smoke; and William King, Eipton. It 
was on the 11th of October, and a trot of five heats took 
place for the money. Eipton won the first heat in 2m. 40s., 
and was second to Sorrel Ned in 2m. 39s. for the second. 
Smoke got the third, in 2m. 3Ss. ; and Soirel Ned won the 
fourth and fifth, in 2m. 43s. and 2m. 47s. 

Eipton was not in good condition for this race, having 
had but little work. He was now nineteen years old, and 
had accumulated fat inside. As he had always required 
a great deal of work to make him fit, the brief preparation 
for this race was not enough. But, believing that about throe 
weeks more would bring him to tune, they matched him 
against Sorrel Ned for $1,000, to trot over the same course, 
mile-heata, three and five, in harness, on the 4th of 
November. George Youngs drove Ned, and William King 
handled Eipton. At the start, the old horse was the 
favorite at slight odds. He won the first heat by a length 
in 2m. 423., and his friends began to sport their money with 
confideuce. But, as Sorrel Ned had only been beaten a 
length, his friends were not much disheartened; and they 
took the odds offered by the Eipton party quite freely. 

The second heat was well contested by Eipton; but 
Ned won it under the whip, in 2m. 42s. again. The betting 
was now even, and both sides a Uttle anxious. The old 
horse was stiff and a trifle lame ; but his backers relied up- 
on his fine pluck and sound bottom to pull him out vietori- 
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0U3 from among fclie pieces of the troken heats. The third 
heat Eipton won; and, singularly enough, the time was 2m. 
42s. again. The old horse was now a strong favorite at two 
to one, hut still the takers were rather abundant. They 
started for the fourth heat, and there was much breaking 
and running on both sides. At the outcome they were 
both trotting, and crossed the score neck-and-neck, making 
a dead heat of it in 3m. 44a. The drivers now charged 
eaeh other with foul driving, and a good deal of crimination 
and racrimiaation ensued. The judges ordered them to get 
ready, and trot the race oat. The fifth heat was won by 
Sorrel Ned ia 2m. 46a., and it was nearly dark when they 
finished it. 

By the time they were called up for the sixth heat, it was 
80 dark that the judges could hardly see a man across the 
course. Sorrel Ned's friends declared that Kiptoa was the 
best runner of the two, and asked for the appointment of 
patrol judges. Thereupon the judges sent out ten men, 
with instructions to post themseh es at various points around 
the course, aad take notn,e whbtber the horses were trotting 
or running when they passed thein This was the best that 
could be done under the cirt-umstances ; but it was pretty 
clear that there would be a vimnr e and dispute in the re- 
ports of these patrol judges, and how their differences were 
to bo reconciled might well bother everybody. From the 
start the horses went away together, and soon disappeai-ed 
from the eyes of the judges, who saw no more of them until 
they came home. At the outcome, Eipton was a length 
ahead on a trot, and Sorrel Ned ran over the score. The 
time of the heat was 2m. 47s., and both drivers complained 
of foul driving on the part of the opposer. 

The patrol judges came, and made their reports : some de- 
clared that Bipton had passed them on a i-un, while Ned 
was trotting. Others gave in the reverse as the fact when 
tha horses wont by where they were stationed. The one at 
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the tliird quarter Lad been knocked down, ran over, and con- 
sidijiably injured by Eipton ; and I should say with the 
English juiy, when the judge told them that the assault 
was proTed, and the plaintiff waa a gieat sufferer by the 
battery, " sarrcd him right." What business bad he on the 
track, in the way of the horses. The judges heard all sides, 
and deHberated, and finally concluded that the evidence was 
too conflicting to warrant a decision either way : all hets 
muat be declared off, and the main stakes drawn. 

This was not Eipton'a last regular race on the course. He 
belonged at the time to a gentleman named William Mc- 
Cray of Philadelphia. Although he was nearly twenty 
years old, I still had a great fondness for Ripton, and went 
on and bought him. I gave $250 and another horse. In 
the following winter ho was put up at a rafflp for $1,000. 
The tickets were disposed of, and the raffle cameoff at the 
Union Hotel, Broadway. Mr. Samuel Isaacs won, and so 
Eipton became bis property. He did not keep the old horse 
long, but sold him to John Eyerson of Patterson, If. J. 
Here he was worked on the road. 

In the following year, they matched Eipton to go two 
races under saddle against a horse called Jersey, They 
wore half-mile heats, and were trotted in the lane at Patter- 
son, I believe tlie old horse lost one, and won one. la the 
Juiy of 1852, Mr. Eyerson brought him to the Island, and 
entered him in a purse of mile-heats, three in five, on the 
Centreville Course. George Eaynor's chestnut gelding Se- 
lim and my mare Boston Girl wore also ia it. Eipton was 
hardly in condition for the company. His day was almost 
done ; and he was distanced in the first beat, which Selim 
won in 2m. 35s. ; and this ended his public career. He was 
afterwards taken to the western part of the State, I believe ; 
and there was a report current, some years after that, that 
he broke a leg and had to he shot. By that time the coun- 
try swarmed with Eiptons. You might find them trotting 
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on tlie Island, at Albany, and as far west as St. Lonia ; and 
thore were besides a number of Young Eiptona and Kip- 
tons, jun. But tbore were none like tbe old botse, tlie gay- 
heart of tbe course, wben he used to come tramping on with 
his tail right on end, and dashing down his white legs in tlie 
style that showed they meant real business. 
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AS the development anil improvement of the fast trotter 
lias exerted, and must continue to esert,a vast in- 
fluence upon tbe general liorse-atock of the country, used 
for road-pm^oscs, it is necessaiy to consider another qualifi- 
cation besides those of speed and bottom. A horse may bo 
fast on the course before a light sulky, just as a running- 
lioise may be very speedy for a milo with about a hundred 
pounds on his back, but not calculated for general nse on 
the road, or to improve the common road-stock as a stallion. 
The abOity to puU weight is a quality of exceeding value ; 
and, when it is found in connection with speed and stoutness, 
we may safely say that the three prime characteristics of 
the harness-horse are obtained. It is to be remembered that 
the ability of which I speak is that which can puU at a 
great rate ; so that putting on extra weight, up to a reason- 
able point, shall make no very great difi'erence in the per- 
formance of the trotter. Almost any horse can pull a 
moderate weight at a slow pace, on a good road ; but those 
that can take along about four hundred pounds, and keep 
the pace good for two or three miles, are, and always hava 
been, rather scarce. 
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There ia a great diifereoce in tie ability of fast trottera 
in this respect; and the common notion tliat a great bulky 
horse ia best ualculated to do so is a faJlacioiis one. For a 
draaghfc-horse, great size and bulk, to throw an immense 
steady strain into the collar, may be valuable ; butj when the 
weight is to be taken along at a great rate, other things arvt 
of more importance than mere size. In the first place, then, 
as to height, I do not think that a tall horse has any adran- 
tago in this regard over one of about fifteen hands and an 
inch, or fifteen hands two inches high. The tall horse is apt 
to be leggy; and hia height often comes from extra length 
in the canon bones, which multiplies no power. Length 
in the arms, shoulders, thighs, and haunches is a different 
matter. It follows that the extra height of the horse may 
be rather a disadvantage than the reverse, in regard to pull- 
ing weight at a fast rate. 

Mere bulk is also useless. Everybody mast have seen 
horses big enough to pnll a ton, to look at, and able to trot 
very fast in a sulky, or to a skeleton wagon, but unable to 
act to advantage to three or four hundred pounds. The 
weight-pullers, as a general rule, are of medium size, with 
a fine, quick stroke, not over long, and they bend the knee 
well. They need to be spirited goers, keeping well up to 
their work all the time ; and, unless their temper ajid pluck 
are both good, they will sulk, or give up from faint-hearted- 
ness, when they feel the weight, and the speed begins to tell. 
But though mere bulk is uselesa for the purpose, a iair 
amount of substance is required ; and it wiU be found in 
nearly every case, that, though the weight^puUer may not 
have a large frame, he possesses a large muscular develop- 
ment. Long striders are seldom good at weight. Being 
greatly extended, with a load behind to be pulled along, 
they are unable to recover, and shove their haunches in 
quick, without extra exertion, under which they soon tire. 
Here they more than lose in time of stroke what they gain 
in space, and loiter, as it were, in their action. 
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There are, however, Rome few exceptions to this; nucl one 
or two of tlie most iiutable I sliall mention farther on. The 
same thing happens, but I think in a smaller degree, to a 
long-atriding running-horse going in mud. Between twelve 
and thirteen years ago, there was a race of three-mile heats 
on the Union Course, in whieh six of the best fast weight- 
pulling trotters that ever were seen were engaged. It was 
u sweepstakes with a pnrse added, and amounted in all to 
$4,000. The winner of that race, Kemble Jackson, was 
the best weight-puller and long-diatance horse combined 
(hat I ever trained and drove ; and as I believe that quite 
lis much is to be gained by reciting the lessons of experi- 
ence as laying down theory, I shall recount his brief per- 
formances on the trotting-turf, and give somo account of 
this his last and greatest race. Besides, his case ia of great 
importance in another point of view ; for, although a trotter 
of remarkably fine speed and power, he was such a bad 
breaker, and had such a singular knack of sticking his head 
down between Lis knees when he did break, that at first ho 
was beaten by horses much inferior to himself in speed and 
bottom. 

Kemble Jackson was a chestnut stallion, with a white 
hiad-foot. He was by Andrew Jackson, a grandson of the 
imported Barbary horse Grand Bashaw. Kemljle's dam 
was a good trotting-mare, whose pedigree is not known, lie 
was 'fifteen Lands three inches high, a compact horse, of 
good substance, but not great weight, and he had a plump, 
muscular development. He belonged to Mr. Eeynolda of 
New Yorlt ; and his fljst appearance in public was at the 
Centreviile Course, Long Island, on the 12th of December, 
1S50, when he was matched three-mile heats, to 2501b, 
wagon, against Washington. This was a severe i-ace at 
that season of the year, and the track was very heavy. 
Whelpley drove Kemble Jaelcson ; and Joel Conkling, 
T^ashington. The latter won it in two heats of Om. 
12a., 9m. 10a. 
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Tile nest season, in April, Kemble Jackson was matched 
against tlie Nelson colt, three-mile heats in harness, for 
$500 a side. It was the first trot that spring on the Union 
Course, and the track was very heavy, Kcmhle Jackson 
■won it in two heats, 9m. 06s., 8m. 49s. On the 20th of Oc- 
tober following, he fulfilled another match. It was three- 
mile heats to 2501b. wagons, against Black Harry, for $1000 
a aide, and was trotted on the Union Course. James Whelp- 
ley drove the stallion ; and George Nelson, Black Harry. The 
latter won it in 8m. 38s., 8m. 41s. In 1852, Kemble trotted 
but one race. This came off on the 28th of October, on tba 
Union Course. It was three-mile heats in harness, for a 
purse of $500, $100 to the second horse. O'BIenis, Kem- 
ble Jackson, Lady Brooks, and PcUiam were in it ; and they 
ended in the order named. O'BIenis won in two heats, and 
Pelham was distanced. Kemble Jackson secured second 
money. The time was 8m. 52s., 8m. 53s. In the spring 
of 1853, Kemblo was m the hands of Charles Brooks, and 
made his first trot on the Gentreville Course, April 21, for 
a purse of $150, mils beats. 

In 1853, in April, Kemble Jackson came out again, and 
trotted milc-hcats, best three in five, to wkgoni, against J, 
Nodine's chestnut mare Mountain Maid, and a bay gelding 
called Flash. Mountain Maid won the first hett in 2m, 
478., and the second in 2m. 50s. The stallion was second 
in these heats, driven by Charles Brooks, and I was then 
asked by Mr. Reynolds to get in and drive him I did so, 
and won the third heat in 2m. 34s. The fourth heat was 
dead between Kemble and Mountain Maid, in 2m. 36s., and 
the fifth she' won. 

The stallion was then sent to me to he handled; and, in 
order to prevent him from throwing down his head between 
his knees when he broke, the well-known Kemblo-Jacksoa 
check, since in use all over this country, and introduced in 
England also, yfK iivented. It answered well in this ease. 
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aiid must always be of great use m similar ones; but I 
thiiilc it is often applied in cases where it is not only un- 
necessary, but does harm instead of good. The stallion was 
yet wild and uncertain, though capable of fine speed and 
up to groat weight, A stake was opened for a race o£ tliree- 
mile heats, to wagons of -two hundred and fifty pounds, 
which, with the weight of the drivers, a hundred and forty- 
five, would make at least three hundred and ninety-five pounds 
to pull. It was to be trotted on the Union Course on the 
1st of June, 1853, to bo $500 each, and the course to add 
$1,000. Six entered; the five competitors we Iiad to look 
to meet being O'Blcnis, Boston Girl, Pet, lola, and Honest 
John. This was goodly company. 

O'Bienis was a bay gelding by Abdallah, got when that 
famous old horse was in Kentucky. He was sixteen hands 
high, and an uncommon good, game horse. He was a long 
strider; but for all that was up to weight, could pull it at a 
great rate, go a long distance, and stay heats. This charac- 
ter, and he deserved it all, made him the fevorite against 
the field for the stake. George Abrahams trained and 
drove him. Boston Girl was a bay mare, fifteen hands two 
inches. I do not know her pedigree. Fish & Raymond 
owned her. She was a strong mare, with fine, bold action, 
and a desperate hard puller. John Nelsan trained and 
drove her. Pet was a bay gelding, about fifteen Lands and 
an inch. He was a finely-turned horse, well made, aind a 
very handsome, square trotter. Henry Jones bad him, 
lola was a brown mare, sixteen hands high. She was rangy 
and blookJiko in appearance, with fine trotting action. 
Charles Brooks drove her. Honest John was a bay gelding, 
■with fine white legs and a narrow stripe on the face. He 
was sixteen hands high, and a fine, rangy-going horse. 
George Spicer had him, and drove him in the race. It closed 
about five weeks before the day of trotting ; and long before 
that time I had got Kemble steadier, and be had gradually 
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come so that lie would stand forcing without breaking. Tliia 
was not all done by coaxing. Although he was a very high- 
spirited horse, he got ono or two severo lessons in tho course 
of his training. A little whalebone and whipcord is some- 
times very beneficial, but it takes care and judgment to find 
out when to apply it. 
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sel. — Englisli Theory about Trotting- Weight. 

THE race before alluded to, in whicli Kcmble Jackson, 
O'Eleais, Boston Girl, Pet, lola, and Honest John 
were engaged, had been made aboiit five weeks before the day 
came for action. As I have before mentioned, the stallion 
had been prevented from throwing down his head in hia 
breaks by means of the " Kemble-J ackson " check; and, 
though he was wild and uncertain when he first came into 
my hands, he had gradually become so steady, and could go 
so fast and easy with groat weight behind him, that we 
looked forward to the trot for the three-mile-heat race with 
considerable confidence. But the other parties had also 
been at work ; and the horses had all done so well, and given 
such evidence of speed and stoutness in their trials, that, to 
our surprise and to the astonishment of most other people, 
every one of tho six came upon the course in good order 
to contend for the money. The owners and trainers aU 
thought so well of their horses that they backed their own. 

The general public, however, had a strong favorite, as 
usual, and the famous son of Abdallah was the horse. He 
was backed at even against the field, and a vast amount of 
money was laid. It was no great wonder that people in 
general should have such faith in him, for he was a capital 
horse ; and it was to be remembered, that here was the 
neighborhood in which his famous sire Abdallah had stood so 
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many years, and in which the great speed and iimnciblo 
bottom of hia immediate descendants had been most often 
and most completely exhibited. But there were some men 
■whose foolhardy confidence and over-anxiety, to back him 
against such a strong field I waa a little surprised to aeo. 
The argument of some who ought to have known better 
was, " He can beat five as easily as he can beat one I " Now, 
a very superior horse cajs boat five middling ones aa easily as 
he can one, even in a race of heats, if there is no accident 
befalls ; but how is it if one of the five does no.t turn out 
middling on tho day, and, taking a heat from the favoi-ite, 
breaks the race up into nobody knows how many fragments ? 
Here, the field being strong in numbers, as well as good in 
quality, there was great reason to believe it would bo too 
much for any named horse, StiU, O'Bleais was the favorite 
with the multitude, and much money was laid. 

The attendance of people was so large, that the like had 
never been witnessed at a trotting-race. No such assem- 
blage had come , together on the Union Course since the 
famous four-mile race between Fashion and Peytona. I 
should think there were 15,000 people present, and the 
whole inside circle of the course seemed to be filled with 
vehicles. There was great excitement; and it was not with- 
out a little trouble and a good deal of patience that we got 
the stretch clear, when we had hitched up our horses and 
began to jog them up and down. At length we were called 
up, and at the first or second time of scoring got tho word 
to a handsome start. I had the pole with Kemblo Jackson, 
and soon took the lead. The first mile was trotted in 2m. 
41a., and he had a good lead at the end of it, and O'Blenis 
second. I found him going so well, and getting away with 
the weight so easUy, that I was quite vrilling to have O'Blenis 
force the pace, which he now did. The second milo was 
done in 2m. 39Js. ; and, during the whole of it, everybody 
was on the lookout to see Kemhle Jackson break. But bo 
{ba he gave no indications xX a bre:^ to die, and led by th» 
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stand at tho end of this mile as handsomely as before. The 
third mile was done in 2m. 42^8., making the total of the 
heat 8m. 03a. ; and Komble was first at the outcome. He 
had not been headed in the heat, and won with lengths to 
spare. O'Blenis was second, Pet third, lola fourth, Eostoa 
Girl fifth, and Honest John sixth. 

Tlie excitement was now redoubled. Tho great body of 
the spectators were much pleased with the fine style in 
which all the horses had trotted, and with which the stallion 
had won. The friends and backers of O'Blenis and of the 
other losers of the heat were not at aU cast down ; but those 
who had put their faith in Kemble Jackson were much 
elated. More money was laid. The backers of O'Blenis 
would not hedge, thinking he was about sure to win the 
next heat; and those who stood upon the other horses 
thought so too. " The heats," said thoy, " will be broken, 
and we shall all have a good chance to come out host : it's 
anybody's race I " The truth was, that they all looked for 
Kemble Jackson to get up, and were much surprised that 
he had not done so "the first time of asking;" that is, in 
the heat ho had woa. Everybody knew that tliis trick of 
his had lost him his races prior to my getting him, and they 
concluded that he had not altogether forgotten to practise 
it in so short a time. 

So now wo came up for the second heat, and got the word 
for the start. lola aad Pet had the best of it ; and Brooks 
and Harry Jones bulged them off in the lead at such a rate 
that I was forced to let them take the pole on the turn, for 
fear that tho stallion, not being settled, might get up in a 
great rash at that moment. But, when we got in the straight 
work of the backstretch, I found that he was well down to 
his work, and felt that 1 might safely send him along. 
Doing so, I passed first one iind then the other, and came 
on the home-stretch with a clear lead. The first mile was 
done in 2m. 41s., and Kemble Jackson in the lead. O'Blenis 
now came at me ; and, not being in the mind to resign the 
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pole again, I called upon Kemble, and trotted the second 
mile in 2m. 399, Tlie third mile was an easy one for the 
stallion. He did it in 2m. 44-|s., and so won the heat with 
ease in 8m. 04|s. Kemble never waa headed but once in 
the race, and that was by lola and Pet when they got the 
best of the last start. He made no break throughout ; and 
he was such a capital horse that day, that I know I could 
hare beat eight minutes with him in both heats, if it had 
been necessary for me to do so. I never touched him with 
the whip, nor spoke to him ; and he trotted away as Hvely 
with the great weight as if he had been going only in a 
sulky. Everybody was satisfied, and everybody but the 
heavy losers pleased. Even the lattor professed no regret 
for the result ; and yet more money had changed hands than 
was ever laid on any other trot. Kemhle Jackson had done 
his work so woU, and had won it in such grand, command- 
ing style, that those who laid and lost against him, in com- 
mon with the great body of the people, loudly proclaimed 
their delight at having been present to see such a perform- 
ance. The owners and trainers of the other horses were 
also well satisfied; for, though beaten, O'Blenis, Boston 
Girl, Pet, lola, and Honest John had done well. They 
came in at the end of the second heat in the order named; 
and though neither of them won, they all beat their trials. 
The feet was, that Kemble Jackson had come out in such 
an extraordinary manner as to upset all outside calculations, 
and sot at defiance all speculations drawn from his previous 
performances. He proved himself a stallion that day en- 
tirely worthy of his sire, the renowned Andrew Jackson ; 
and I think it was a misfortune that he lived but a very 
short time after the race, A few days subsequent to the 
trot, he left my stable for the Bed House, Harlem, where 
he stood to cover ; and in the course of two or three weeks 
he died there of rupture. 

One of the best weight-pullers that I have ever known is 
Mr. Bonner's chestnut mare Lady Palmer ; and his gray 
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s is just about as good. In a puJilic trial, there 
being about two hundred people present, Sim. Hoagland and 
I drove them two miles, wagons and drivers Slllhs. Palmer 
won it ia the amazing time of 4m. 59s.j but I was close to 
her at the finish with Peerless. Palmer is one of the ex- 
ceptions to the rule, that long-striding horses are not good 
to pull great weights. She is a very long strider ; and no 
one would take her to be the weight-puller she is, until he 
had experience of her wonderful power in that regard. In 
everything except her stride, however, she fills my notion 
of what a fast weight-puller should be. She is medium in 
size, about fifteen two inches j in nothing bulky, but with 
good substance, and when in condition seems made of wire 
and whalebone. But her long stroke is unfavorable to the 
pulling of great weight fast ; and nothing overcomes the dis- 
advantage of it, but the energy with which she shoves her 
haunches in, her very strong loin, and the terrible resolu- 
tion with which she all the while goes up to the bit. Blood 
tells here. 

Her old antagonist Columbia, afterwards called California 
Damsel, was another famous weight-puller. It was a great 
treat to see these capital chestnut mares trot their races on 
the Union Course; Palmer driven by Hoagland, and Colum- 
bia by the late Horace Jones. The first match between 
them was ia November, ISCO, mile heats, three in five, 
wagons and drivers 3301bs. Palmer won it in four heats, 
of which Columbia got the second. The time was 2m. 33s., 
2m. 34^3., 2m. 35a., 2m. SSs. Three days afterwards they 
went again, two-mile heats, same weight. Columbia won 
in three heats, Palmer getting the second of them. The 
time, 5m. 08|s., 5m. 07s., 5m. OSJs. The mares Palmer, 
Peerless, and Columbia were as good weight-pullers aa have 
been known since Kemble Jackson's time. But in comparing 
what he did in the three-mile race against O'Blenis, Boston 
Girl, Pet, lola, and Honest John, with their speedier and 
more modem performances, it must be remembered that he 
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took along more weight by 65lba. than Palmer and Coluia- 
bia (lid in their matches, and more by 841bs. than Palmer 
and Peerless did in their best trial. An addition like either 
of those to weight already high makes a vast difference. 
The English had a theory once, that weight was of no mo- 
ment in trotting ; and some of the best horses they ever had, 
such as Archer and Ogden's mare, carried about 1681bs, in 
their performances, although the matches were made catch- 
weight. It is curious that they should have cherished such 
a delusion ; for in reference to running-horses they appreci- 
ated the effect of weight closely enough. About the close 
of the last century, however, some of the more reflective 
began to doubt this maxim ; and when Bobson's mare Phe- 
nomena came out, she being a very easy-going-trotter and 
Eo puller, they got a boy out of the racing-stablos at Kew- 
market, and practised him in the riding of her. They soon 
found out the diiference botwoon IGSlbs, and the compara- 
tive trifle that the boy rode. The mare won her two matches, 
doing seventeen miles in fifty-six minutes in the first, and 
seventeen miles in fifty-three minutes in the secocd. Her 
owner then offered to match her to trot nineteen miles and 
a half in an hour ; but the backers of time declared they had 
bad quite enough of Phenomena and her boy from New- 
market. 
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The Gray Mare Lady Suffolk. — Her Peaigtee. — Pluce of Breeillng. — Sal* 
to David Bryan.— Description of Lady Suffolk — Her Performances.— 
More than Fifteen Years on the OouiSB. — Trotted 138 Eaoes, and won 88 
Times. — Suffolk and Sam Patch. — Suffolk and Blask Hawk. — Suffolk 
and the Virginia Marc. — Suffolk and Battler. — Suffolk, Dntohiaan, and 
Battler.- Suifolk and Awful. — Suffolk, Napoleon, Cato, and Ion.— 
Suffolk, Dutchman, and EatUer again, — Suffolk and Dutchman. 

ALMOST everybody in this country has heard more or 
lea3 of Lady Suffolk, the famoua old gray mare, whose 
name stood once at the head of the record, as having made 
the fastest time. It will be twenty-eight years next month 
since I rode her in the first ra«e she ever trotted. And as I 
know it will be interesting to the gentlemen who knew her 
to recall some of her exploits, and useful to those, of a later 
date to be somewhat acquainted with the history of such a 
celebrated trotter, I shall proceed to relate ahout all I know 
respecting her. Lady Suffolk was bred in Suffolk County 
on this island, and hence her name. Her dam was by Plato, a 
eon of imported Messenger ; and her sire. Engineer, was also 
by Messenger: so she was closely inbred to the horse from 
■whom the best strains of trotting-blood originally proceeded. 
The dam of Lady Suffolk was bred by Gen. Fioyd, of 
Smithtown, Long Island. His son sold her to Mr. Charles 
Little, who parted with her to Mr. Elaydenburgh. While 
she was owned by the latter gentleman she was put to 
Engineer, a good running-horse by, imported Messenger, 
but without a clear pedigree on his dam's side. 

The filly foal produced by the Plato mare and Engineer 
was dropped in 1833; and when two years old she was sold 
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to David Bryantj a man wlio knew but little about tbe 
management of trotting-liorses at that time, and waa always 
a hard, reckless master for the wonder he had got hold of. 
When young, Lady Suffolk was an iron-gray, rather dark 
than light; but in her old age she became almost wbite. 
She was, in my judgment, but little, if any, above fifteen 
hands and an inch high. It has been stated in print, and 
I have often heard it said, that she was fifteen two; but I 
never called ber more than fifteen one, or fifteen one and a 
half at the outside. She was well made, — long in the body ; 
hack a little reached j powerful long quarters; hocks let 
down low; short cannon bones, and long fetlocks. For 
many years ber ankles were straight, pastem-joiata fine ; 
but, prior to the close of her long and very extraordinary 
career, she was a little knuckled. She had good shoulders, 
a light and slim but yet mnscular neck, a large, long, bony 
head, and big ears. To look at her, the worst point about 
her was her foot. They were small and crimpy, — what is 
called miilisb ; but they were sonnd and tough in texture. 
In trotting, she went with ber head low, and nose thrust 
out. Her neck was very straight. I have seen it stated 
that it was finely arched, but it is all a mistake : if there 
was any deviation from the straight, it inclined more to the 
ewe-neck than to an arch. 

In February, 1838, being then five years old in reckon- 
ing, but not quite bo much actually, Lady Suffolk made her 
first puhbc trot. She continued on the turf until the latter 
end of October, 1853, a period of more than fifteen years; 
during which time she met almost all the celebrated horses 
of the day, and trotted no less than one hundred and thirty- 
eight races, besides receiving three forfeits. As they were 
all races of heats, and many of them four or five heats, I 
estimate that she took the word from the judges above four 
hundred times, perhaps nearer five hundred. She won 
eighty-eight times, besides three forfeits; and the amount 
she earned in stakes and purses was no loss than $35,011. 
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When it ia remembered, in addition to all this, that the 
heats in her ra«es were as often two and three mile as one, 
and sometimes fonr-mile heate, it will bo plain to everybody 
that the mare had inherited in great porfoction the haidy 
constitution, unflinching game, and enormous stamina with 
which her giandsire, Messenger, was so eminently giftfd- 
It was all but marvellous, that, until she was more than 
twenty years old, the gallant gray mare stood up under the 
system, or rather want of system, pursued by her owner, 
and, in season and out of season, always answered when he 
called. 

The Lady began in a modest Way. She was not one of 
the high-priced and precious youngsters whose famo is 
sounded far and loud before they have had saddle or harness 
on ; but being at a trot we had up at Babylon, on a terribly 
cold day in February, 1838, Bryant put her in to trot mile 
heats, under saddle, for a subscription purse, which amounted 
to the munificent sum of eleven dollars. I was tliere, and 
lie came to me to ride her, to which I readily consented; 
for I liked the looks of the wiry little gray mare, and knew 
that she could trot a little. The horse opposed to us was a 
hay gelding called Sam Patch, so named after his owner, 
who rode him. We started, and the Lady won the first 
heat in 3m. 01s. ; Sam got the second in 3m. 03a. : but the 
Lady let out another link in the third heat, and beat him 
handsomely in 3m. 00s. It has been stated that the best time 
in this race was 3m. Ols ; but I know that the third heat 
was no more than 3m. 

As the spring came on, Bryant put her in training ; that 
is, he fed her, and gave her plenty of work ; which, in fact, 
was about all she wanted to get into fair condition at any time. 
On the20th of Juno, he trotted her for apurse on the Beacon 
Course, New Jersey, two-mile heats in harness. The other 
was a black gelding called Black Hawk, thai Wm. Whelan 
had. Bryant drove the mare the first heat, but was beat in 
6m, 42s., and then came for me \a drive. I consented,- but 
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■had no confidence that elie could win it. I was not mis- 
taken ; though she made another good game heat, the time 
of which was 5m. 42s. again. For a fire-yeai-old mare, and 
one that had been raised rather on the pinching than the 
forcing system, this was a fair race ; and most people would 
have given her a short holiday after it. 

But Dave Bryant had no notion of letting her stand still 
when there was the ghost of a chance to make a few dol- 
lars ; and two days afterwards he had her at it again, two- 
mile heats, under saddle. This timo, too, it was against 
a mare that had come on from Philadelphia with a great 
reputation and a host of hackers. She was a handsome 
chestnut, and called then the Virginia Mare. Afterwards 
they changed her name to lady Victory, and then to Kate 
Horn. George Woodruff had brought her on from Phila- 
delphia, having tried, her two mOes before he came, over 
the Huntiug-park Course, in 5m. 09s. Many gentlemen 
from Philadelphia had come to the Beaoon to tack the 
Virginia Mare ; and she was the favorite at one hundred to 
twenty-flve. There were two others in the race besides the 
chestnut and Suffolk ; and the chance of the latter waa 
thought so ill of, that Bryant could get no one to ride her, 
In this emergency he sworo he would ride her himself, and 
mounted, George Woodruff was to give the Philadelphians 
a signal when he had the race safe ; but the gray mare was 
all on edge that day : iho saddle-work suited her. She 
went ahead, and won the first beat in 5m. 15s. ; and Georgo 
Woodruif made no sign. Still the confidence of the friends 
of the Virginia Mare did not leave her. But the Lady of 
Suffolk won again, in 5m, 17s. ; and Uncle George Woodruff 
never made that signal. It was a heavy blow to the Phila- 
delphia party, and a wonderful hoist to Bryant and the 
young gray mare. This was on the 22d of June. 

On the 4th of July he had her out ' again, at tlie same 
Beacon Course, to trot two-mile heats under saddle, against 
no leea a horse than Eattler, who was then in charge of 
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Peter Whoian. It resulted in a race of three heats. The 
lady won the first in 5m. 29s. The second heat was a very 
severe one. The last mile they were head-and-head nearly 
all the way ; and, after a desperate struggle home, Battler 
just won by eight inches. Nothing hut the fine riding of 
Peter Whelan, who was a splendid horseman, enabled Bat- 
tler to snatch this heat from Lady Suffolk. Bryant now 
came to me, and asked me to ride. I told him, that, in my 
opinion, the mare could not win ; and that if I found It was 
the case I should not punish her. The truth was, that she 
had had a little too much of it for a fi.ve-ye3r-old ; and, with 
all her wonderful toughness and elasticity of constitution, 
she had gone off since she won in 5.15, 5.17. In the tliird 
heat with Rattler I found she could not win, and took her 
in hand on the second mile. He won it in 5.40, and she 
was distanced. We had another race that day, in which I 
drove Dutchman ; but that is nothing to the purpose here, 
except to say that Lady Suffolk's nest race was with him 
and Battler. It was at the Beacon, on the 1st of Octohcr, 
two-mile heats, under saddle. The Lady was distanced the 
first heat in 5.17. 

On the 8th, Bryant Lad her out again to trot two-mile 
heats in harness, against Awful, also at the Beacon. Aw- 
ful heat her in 6.28, 6,21J. On the 15th, at tho same 
place, the Lady again trotted two-mile heats in harness, 
this time against Napoleon, a big bay gelding, Cato, a 
brown gelding, and Ion. Napoleon won m three heats, — ■ 
6.42^, 5.38, 5.39. Gato won the second heat. Bryant 
drove Lady Suffolk in the first and second heats; and then, 
according to his usual practice when there was no chance 
left, he came and invited me to drive. The track was heavy 
in this race. This was on the 16th. Two days afterwards, 
Bryant had her in Philadelphia, and then and there trotRid 
her twc^-niile heats under saddle, on the Hunting-park 
Course, against Polly SmaHfry and Madame Eoyal. The 
gray mare won it in two heats, in 6.18, 6.26. The nest 
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day, tlie 18tli, Lady Suffolk was trotted again; this time 
tlicee-iuile heata undor saddle, and against Eattler, Lady 
Victory (formerly the Virginia Mare), and Ben Franklin. 
Rattler won in 8.11, 8.17. The track waa heavy. 

On the 22d, Bryant had Lady Suffolk hack at tlie Beacon 
again, whorQ he trotted her two-mile heats under saddle, 
against Dntchman and Hattlcr. As I was sick, Peter 
Whelan rode Dutcliraan, and William Whelan at this time 
had Battler. Bryant rode the Lady. Dutchman won in 
6.38, 5.52. The track was heavy. Lady Suffolk's owner 
was not yet content with her season's work. On the 24th, 
he trotted her mile-heats, three in five, in harness, against 
Dutchman. The mare was unsteady, and no wonder. She 
broke up several times ; and I distanced her the first heat 
in 2m. 49s. 

Thus late in season, within a month and a day of 
Christmas, the work of the young gray mare for her first 
season of fifteen on the turf had come to a close. She had 
trotted eleven races, — two of mile heats, eight of two-mile 
heats, and one of three-mile heats. For a five-year old 
mare, this was an immense amount of fast work ; and it ia 
to be remembered that her opponents were not middling 
horses, hut some of the best that ever appeared on the trot- 
ting-turf. Dutchman, Eattlor, Awful, &c., were the com- 
petitors of this young mare in her first season. But 
although Lady Suffolk received no apparent injury from 
the number of her arduous exploits, the example set by 
Bryant in trotting her so much is not one to be followed. 
Indeed, I recommend that it shall be carefully avoided; for 
the mare's escape from evils which might reasonably have 
been expected to follow was purely exceptional. Such an 
amount of trotting with elder horses of first-rate powers 
w6uld ruin an ordinary five-year-old; and it was only 
because Lady Suffolk was " a horse above ordinances," like 
English Eclipse, that she was enabled to stand it with ap- 
parent impunity. Therefore, while remembering her aston- 
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isliiiig endurance and success, let us avoid the great risk 
which Bryant needlessly iw'urted of prematurely using up 
one of the hest animals that ever took hold of a trotting- 
bit. And here, too, it is also to be borne in mind, that the 
breeding of the maie must have been such as to produce an 
enormous amount of stamina, and capability to resist wear 
and tear io every sense. "What, then, was that breeding ? 
The answer is simply, that she was at least three-fourths 
thoroughbred, and was also bred in-and-in, her sire and the 
sire of her dam having both been got by imported Messon- 
ger. Let n'^t these things be lost sight of as I continae 
her history. 
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Regarding Early Mfttarity. — Lady Suffolk and Apollo. — Lady SufTolk and 
Dulohman. — Suffolk and Cato. — Suffolk, Lady Victory, and Lafayette. 
—Suffolk, Henry, Celeste, and Cato. — Suffolk and Don Juan. — Suffolk 
and Elian Jewctt. — Suffolk and Independence.- Suffolk and Dntcli- 
man.- Suffolk, Celeste, and Napoleon. — Suffolk agiiinst Time. — Suf- 
folk agiinsi Bonaparte. — Suffolk and Aaron Burr. 

THE cotomencenieiit of Lady SuffoUc's history interesteii 
those who remembered her performances fi-ve-and- 
twonty years before, aad revived the discussion about the 
forcing-system and eaily maturity. It was admitted that 
David Bryant trotted the mare too much in her first season ; 
but some stiU held that early maturity was a good thing, and 
predicted that it will be hereafter one of the chief aims of the 
breeders. I am somowbat afraid that it will ; and being con- 
vinced that it will be mischievous, and end in the prematiu'e 
decay of many good horses, I have protested against it. 
The argument is this ; if a colt can be made as good at 
three years old as another will bo at five or six, there is a 
great saving of time aad expense. Now, this is not the 
proper way to state the question; foe a colt may be as fast 
at three as another is at five or six, and still be an inferior 
horse ; and it is my opinion that the method adopted to make 
him at three equal to what the other will be at six is almost 
certain to render him an inferior animal as regards duration. 
As I before stated, when treating of this matter, early 
maturity is almost always followed by early decay. If it 
could bo had without that result, it would of coarse be a 
good thing to strive for; but the forcing with strong feed 
when young, and the hard work of training and trotting at 
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an early age, so overdraws upon the constitution, andmafeea 
such, inroads upon the legs while they are supple and grow- 
ing, that the horse is often practically ruined before he is a 
horse at all. Pot those who raise colts to seD, it is a profit- 
able system ; it being for their interest to get them taken 
off at three, rather than at five or six years old ; but noxfc 
to nobody wants a trotting-colt merely because he can go 
very fast at tbree years old. If there is not a good chance 
for future improvement, and promise of reasonablo duration 
upon the turf or road, the colt is really worth but littlo, I 
am satisfied that this improvement and duration are not 
half as likely to follow in the case of one who has been 
forced by high feed and trained eariy, as in that of one who 
has been treated more according to the order of nature. 

Expedition in such matter is commonly compensated for 
at the expense of the purchaser. I can remember when it 
took three times as long to tan a bide of sole-leather as it 
does now. The increased rapidity of the process is no doubt 
a gain to the tanner, and also to the manufacturing shoe- 
maker ; but how is it with the people who wear out the 
boots ? One pair of the old sort of soles would wear out 
four of those tanned hy the new process. 

In this work, I have mentioned many famous trotters who 
improved in speed and bottom until they were eight or ten 
years old, and lasted until they were fifteen, — - some of them 
until they were twenty. None of these horses were forced 
by high feeding when sucklings and yearlings, and none of 
them were trained at two and three years of age. If they 
had been, it is my belief that their careers upon the turf 
and road would have been ended just about where they 
began under the system which then prevailed. "What has 
been the result of the forcing and early training of the 
thorough-bred running horse ? Simply this ; ho is faster 
than he ever was at any former period, but his decay is very 
early and very rapid. In old times, when they never started 
until they were foiir or five years old, the great racers often 
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ran on until they were ten or twelve. They now rea«Ii a 
pitch of astonishing speed and power at three and four years 
old, and few remain in active service on the turf after they 
are six The racing-trainers do not deny that the early 
maturity and training of the colts impair the durability of 
the race-horses; and tliis being so, I deny that the system 
ought to he adopted with our trotters. To follow a method 
for obtaining certain results at three years old at the ex- 
pense of half or three-fourths the value of the horse whea 
he becomes seven or eight, is just like the conduct of the 
directors of joint-stock companies when they pay dividends 
out of the capital stock. 

Lady Suffolk's second year upon the turf (1839) was as 
arduous as her first. She trotted twelve races, — - one of 
mile heats, two of mile heats three in five, eight of two- 
mile heats, and one of four-mile heats. Her season began 
on the 26th of April, when she trotted two-mile heats under 
saddle against Apollo, at the Beacon Course, Now Jersey. 
Apollo was a blind horse, a chestnut gelding. The mare 
won the first heat in 5m, 21s. ; and, finding the blind one 
hajd no chance, I drew him. On the 27th of the same 
month, and at the same course, Dutchman and Lady Suffolk 
went two-mile heats under saddle. I heat hor the first 
heat in 5m. 16s,, and in the second led all tho way, and won 
as I pleased in fim. 9s. At the first turn of the second mile 
in this heat, and when the Lady was close to me, I just 
touched Dutchman with the spur ; and ho shot away from it, 
twenty-five yards ahead of her, like an arrow from a bow. 
The Lady lay hy aU May and June, but camo out on the 
3d of July, feeling very fine, to trot Cato at the Beacon, 
two-mile heats under saddles. She won the fli'st heat ia 
6m. 39s., and ho was then drawn. 

Bryant then took her to Philadelphia, and on the 24th 
of that month trotted her against George WoodrafPs Lady 
Victory and Mr. Doffy's Lafayette. The latterwas a brown 
gelding, about fifteen handst hree inches high ; and he waa 
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a gooil torse. It waa two-mile heats in harness, and a very 
fine race ensued. They all got a heat, but Lady Victory 
won. She took the first, Lafayette the second, Sufiblk the 
third; and in the fourth "Uncle {jeorge" came again with 
Lady Victory, and won. The time was 6.28, 5.31, 5.32, 
6.42. A match between the two mares grew out of this 
race ; and the nest day they trotted it over again. It was 
a near thing, but Suffolk's great recuperative powers enabled 
her to stay the longest. She won the first heat in 5m. 38s. ; 
Lady Victory got the second in 5m. 35s. ; hut Sufi'olk secured 
the third in 5m. 40s. Here were seven two-mile heats hy 
these mares trotted in two days, and still Bryant thought 
the Long-Island mare had not had enough. He went off 
and matched her to trot mile heats against Lafayette the 
nest day, — he to carry two in a buggy, and she to go in 
harness. The buggy weighed 1121bs. ; Mr. Dufi'y, the 
driver, ISOlhs. i and his friend llilbs. This, was 3731bs. 
Lafayette beat the Lady in 2m. 52s. and 2m. 60s. ; she 
being stiff and sore and utterly unfit to trot. 

She had a rest through the month of September, and on 
the 3d of October came out on the Beacon to trot two-mile 
heats in harness, against Heury, Celeste, and Cato. Henry 
was a handsome chestnut gelding in the stable of Harry 
Jones. Celeste was a fiear-bitten gray maro in mine, Hen- 
ry won the first heat in 5to, 28a ; Lady Suffolii: took the 
next in the same time, and the third in 6.26 ; thus winning 
the race. The next week the same horses, together with 
Don Juan, trotted two-mile heats in harness, on the Cen- 
treville. Harry won this in 5m. 20s., 5m. 28s. I was 
second with Celeste, and Lady SufEblk was distanced in the 
second heat; but this was caused ^3J my having run into 
her, and upset her sulky. 

On the' 23d of October she went two-mile heats under 
saddle against Don Juan on the Beacon, and beat him 
handily in 6m. 14s., 6m. 24s. Bryant now took her to 
Boston ; and at the Cambridge Course, on the 15th of 
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Kovemljer, trotted lier four-mile Sieats uader saddle, against 
Ellen Jewett, a little bay mare. The gray maite took the 
lead in eacb heat, and was never beaded. She won in llm. 
22s., llm. 343. That very same day, Bryant actually trotted 
her mile heats, three in five, in harness, against Indepen- 
dence. The latter was a chestnut gelding and a good horse. 
He had not great speed then; but he afterwards came here, 
and got to be very fast. He heat the Lady in 2m. 45Js., 
2ni. 45s., 2m. 47s. Even this was not enough for Bryant. 
He trotted her the same race against Independence the 
nest day, and got her heat again as he deserved. But she 
won two heats — the second and third — in this second race. 
The time of the five was 2m. 52s., .2ai. 53s., 2m. 49s., 2m. 
47s., 2m. 50s. That ended her racing for the year, and there 
is no need to recapitulate her performances. 

She had again proved herself as hard as steel and as tough 
as whalebone ; and Bryant had given another notable speci- 
men or two of his reckless and foolhardy way of carrying oa 
a campaign. At Philadelphia he trotted her three days in 
succession. On the first of them, four two-mile heats ; on 
the second, three two-mjle heats; on the third, mile heats, — • 
all in harness. Then at Boston he trots her four-mile heats, 
and mile heats, three in five, in harness, on the same day; 
and mile heats, three in five, in harness, on the following 
day ; and in this last there were five heats. 

Lady Suffolk had now been two years on the turf. She 
commenced in 1840 on the 6th of May, by trotting two-mile 
heats under saddle, at the Hunting-park Course, Philadel- 
phia, against Dutchman. The bay horse beat her in two 
good heats, — 5m. Sa., 5m. 6s. Two days afterwards, they 
trotted three-mile heats under saddle, over the same course; 
and Dutchman was again victorious, making the heats in 
7m. 51s. each. It was rather a singular circumstance that 
they should have been just alike in time. In leas than a 
week after these two hai-d losing races, Bryant trotted Lady 
Suffolk on the Centreville Course, Long Island, against 
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Celeste and Napoleon, two-mile heats in liamoss. Celeste 
was the gray mare heretofore mentioned as in my stable. A 
race of three heats resulted ; in which Napoleon won the first, 
and Lady Suffolk the second and third. Bnt Napoleon was 
distanced in the third heat ; so my mare was second in the 
nice. The time was 5m. 263., 6m. S3a., 6m. 32a. 

On tlio lltb of Juno, Lady Si^olk trotted a roile against 
tiiae, on the Stevens Eunning Course, Hoboken. The 
match grow out of a remark made by a gentleman in con- 
versation, that Bouaparte was the only horse capable of 
trotting a mile over that course in less that 2m. 40s. So 
Lady Suffolk was bached to beat that time. The track was 
sandy and very deep, but it was not at all holding ; and the 
gray mare went away at a slashing gait, and did the mile in 
2m. 32s, Much amazement was caused; but I cannot see 
that there had been any good reason for the belief that the 
course was so very slow for a trotter going under saddle. If 
she had had wheels behind her, or if the ground had been 
heavy and holding as well as deep, it would have been dif- 
ferent. The Lady now enjoyed her ease until the 30th of 
June, when she trotted four-mile heats und3r saddle, against 
Bonaparte, on the Centreville Course. This Bonaparte was 
a chestnut gelding, sixteen hands high, and well bred. Ho 
had been worked on Mr. Stevens's running-track at Hoboken, 
and was thought to be very fast, as well as stout. His time 
over that course was such that they thought no other horse 
could equal it, until Lady Suffolk knocked it all to pieces. 
On the trotting-course, Lady Suffolk beat him easily enough, 
— four-milo boats. In the first of them I rode him, and the 
time was 11m. 15s, In the second heat, WUliam Wlielan 
rode him ; and he was agaia beaten handily in 11m. 58s. 

Lady Suffolk was not engaged again until the 21at Sep- 
tember, when she trotted with Aaron Burr, two-mile heats, on 
the Beacon Course. Aaron Burr was a small but handsome 
and well-bred blood bay horse. He was in my stable. In 
this race he won the first heat ; but the Lady took the seconij 
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and third after a close contest. The time was Km, 22s., 5m. 
21s., 5ni. 35s. Ho had trotted up to her so woll in this race 
that I was still of opinion that ho could beat her; and in 
consequence they were matched for $2,000. But the little 
horse went amiss, and paid forfeit. Still the Lady was kept 
busy. Oq the 24th of September, she waa trotted two-mile 
heats under saddle, against Dutchman, on the Beacon 
Course, and beat him in 4m. 59a., 5m. 3^s. A match was 
forthwith made for one thousand dollars a side, half-forfeit, 
that she could beat any horse that could be produced the 
next day, mile beats under saddle. The Lady was on hand 
on the morrow, but the other side paid forfeit. The time 
aeon came when she had to pay. 

On the 29th of that month, being engaged to trot with 
Dutchman and Washington on the Beacon Course, slie was 
found to be unable to start. It was announced that she 
was lame; but certain suspicious people would not believe it, 
and got up a clamor. In order to satisfy tliem, the mare 
was led out ; and lame, indeed, she was. She could hardly 
put one of her fore-feet to the ground, and was literally on 
three legs. Very few believed that she would ever coma 
right; and I no more expected to see her trot again that 
year than I expected to see the grass grown again in the 
winter. Keverthelcas, after a rest of a couple of months, 
she appeared as sound as a new dollar, to trot on the Beacon, 
a match of two-mile heats under saddle, against Don Juan. 
The race was set for the last day of November, and he 
paid her a forfeit of $500. The work she did that year 
was not as great aa she had done in 183S and 1839, but 
it was stD! a great deal; and luekOy she went into winter 
quarters, giving every promise of another fine campaign 
next season. 
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Suffolk, Confidance, and Washington. — Si!ifo]h, Confldence, and Aaroi 
Bnrr. — SniTolk, Awflil, and Aaron Bnrr. — Suffolk and Hipton. — Suf- 
folk and Oneida Chief the Pacer — Suffolk and Amerious, Five-mils 
Heats. — Suffolk, Hipton, and ConSdcnco. — Suffolk and Rifle us. Hard- 
■ware and Apology. — Longtails and Docking. — Suffolk and Rlpton. — 
Sufiblk, Beppo, and Independenco. — Suffolk, Boppo, and Oneida Chief, 
— Suffolk, Amerious, RipWin, Washington, and PizaiTO. — Suffollt, J. C. 
Calhoun, and Fairy Queen, 

IN 1841, Lady Suffolk commenced lier campaign at the 
Centreville Course on the 4th of May, in a trot of two- 
mile lieats in harness, against Confidence and Washington. 
The gray mate was successfiil, winning in two heats of 5m. 
13|s. and 5m. 41s. Washington was distanced. In hor 
next trot on the Centreville, sho wont against Confldouca 
and Aaron Bnrr, mile heats, throe in five. Aaron Burr 
was in my stable. He was a bay gelding, about fifteen 
hands two inches high, a good stepper and long stayer. 
This race was won by Confidence. I must now mention 
the trots at the Hunting-park Course against Dutchman, 
and the trots in which Lady Suffolk contended witli Eip- 
ton ; for, though they have been mentioned in the sketches 
given heretofore of those hor es it is desir\ble that they 
should be re apitulated here, in order that havi g Lady 
Suffolk's periormantPS before h m altogpthei the reader 
may he betttr enihled to (.ompiehend the immense stamina 
and marvellous bottom of the giay mare. In the two-mile- 
heat race at the Hunting-park Course, Lady Suffolk beat 
Datchman in three heats, — Sib. 12^a., 5m. 19^9., 5m. 21s. 
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TIlia was in liainess. The second, of three-mile beats 
under saddle, she also won in 7m. 40^., 7m, 563, 

It is perfectly clesir to my mind tliat Dutchman was a 
little off in this race; but it is also clear that the gray 
mare was then very good. On the 13th of June, at the 
Beacon Course, we had a very tough race of three-mile 
heats in harness, between Lady Suffolk, Awful, and my 
horse Aaroa Burr. The odds was on the Lady at the start ; 
and she won the first heat in 8m. 2-^s, Aaron Burr was 
second, and close to her. The next heat was dead between 
tho Lady and Aaron, in 8m. 3s, The betting was very 
lively now, slie being the favorite at odds. But the third 
heat I won witli Aaron in Sm. 8s., and was satisfied that I 
had my Lady heat. She was second, and Awful ruled out 
for not winning a heat in three. The fourth heat was won 
by Aaron Burr in 8m. 16s. ; and theee was much lamenta- 
tion among those who had laid odds on Lady Suffolk. 
They attributed her defeat to David Bryant, who persisted 
in driving himself, when they wanted to put another man 

On the 6th of July, at the Beacon, the Lady heat Eipton, 
under saddle, milo heats, in 2m. 35s., 2m. 37i9. Eiptoa 
carried a hundred and sixty-nine pounds instead of a hun- 
dred and forty-five pounds; for I was then twenty-four 
pounds over weight. On tho 22d of the same month, and 
at the Bame course. Lady Suffolk beat Awful two-mile heats 
in harness, in three heats. He won tho first in 5m. 26Js., 
and it was thouglit he had got her; but the Lady went 
away, and won the second heat in 5m. 28s,, and then tho 
third in 6m. 24s. 

Five days after that, at the same course, the gray mare 
met Oneida Chief the pacer. This horse was in my stable ; 
and, when he went in harness, I drove him ; hut, when ib 
was under saddle, I did not ride him. He was a light chest- 
nut, with a white mane and tail, and was a stayer as well 
ns fast. In this race on tho Beacon, which waa two-mile 
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Leata under saddle, the odds were a hundred to sixty on tlie 
Cliicf at tho start. But the mare went away, and distanced 
him in 5m. Sa. ; winning the race with very great ease. 
Suffollt liad now done a good deal of work, and had been on 
the whole very successful. Early in the fall, the great 
match of the year came off on tlie Centrcville Course. It 
was five-mile heats to wagons, for $5,500. Bryant drove 
hia mare, and George Spicer did the like for Americus, 
Tho betting at the start was a hundred to seventy on 
Americus. It was the greatest betting-race we had had 
for some time ; and the gelding fully justified the good 
opinion of those who laid odds on him. He won the first 
licat with ease in 13m. 543. ; the fastest mile being the 
fifth, in 2m. 40|^s. It was now " a horse to a hen " on the 
gelding. In the second heat he again beat her easily in 
13m. 58^s. ; the best mile being the fifth, 2m. 44s. This 
closed the performances of 1841 : in which year she had 
trotted two races of mile heats, six heats ; four races of 
two-mile heats, ten heats; two races of three-mile heats, 
six heats ; and one race of five-mile heats, two heats. 

In 1842 the mare began at the Beacon, on the 7th of 
ilay, two-milo heats in harness, against Eipton and Confi- 
dence. The white-legged gelding won it in 5m, lO^s., 5m. 
12jS. Three days afterwards at the Centreville, it being 
the day that Boston and Fashion ran, Suffolk turned the 
tables on Eipton. It was the " ladies' day " all round at 
both courses, and the maces won. SafEblt beat Eipton in 
5m. 10s., 5m. 15a. I have always had a notion that Eipton 
was defeated that day, not because the mare was too good 
for him, but by reason of something I afterwards learned, 
not necessary to be mentioned here. I drove the little 
horse myself. At the Hunting-park Course, on the last 
day of that month, they met again, two-mile heats in har- 
ness ; and he beat her in three heats, she winning the second. 
In the first, as I have related in giving his history, Eipton 
smde the best two-mile time in harness then on record, — Sm, 
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Is. It had, however, been auipissed under saddle by Suf- 
folk heraelf. Two days afteiwaidb, Suftollc and Eifle per- 
formed a feat whioli long stood on the hooka aa the best of 
its kind. They went in double hamoss agiinst Hardware 
and Apology, two-mile heati Hwdwaiowaa a big, tall, 
bay horso, with a short switoh tail. Apology, when he 
came to me in 1835, was one of the handsomest horses I 

In those days it was the fashion to have horaea pricked 
and docked ; and so he was deprived of the long tail that then 
adorned him. It was a foolish fashion. The long tails of 
the present day not only make the horses look stylish, but 
are of great service in the heats of summer when flies 
abound, and, do what yoii will, cannot be kept off the sides 
and flanks of our animals, except by tha switching and 
laahing of their own tails. Still, I am not in favor of hav- 
ing them trail the ground, like the trains of ladies in their 
full dresses ; for then they are an inconvenience and imne- 
ceasary bother to the trotter and his driver. There is a 
moderation in the matter which should bo followed. Some 
people now-a-days seem only to look for a tail, — along, 
big, lusuriant taiL If they find that, they seem altogether 
careless as to what aort of a horse is before it, Kow, I 
advise buyers and breeders to look the horse over first, and, 
if they find liim suitable, take him, no matter about the 
tail. Old Abdallah, rough, raw-boned and uncouth to look 
at, but a king among horses, had notliing bnt a rat-tail. 

Now, to come back to the double-harness trot at Hunting- 
park Course, from which I have been thus led away; Suf- 
folk and Rifle diatanced Hardware and Apology the first 
heat in 6m. lOs, It was justly considered avery great per- 
formance ; and, though we have seen Mr. Bonner drive 
Palmer and the Platbush Maid two miles in his road-wagon 
in 5m. 1^3,, we must remember that twenty-four years ago, 
when Lady Suffolk and Eifle did their feat, driving in 
double harness was not much followed, and they had next 
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to no practice with each other. Thia is a consideration that 
must not he lost sight of; for, though it is possible and prohar- 
ble that the Ledger- mares might have beaten Suffolk and 
Rifle, it ia just about as certain to ray mind as any thing 
can he, that hardly any other team, of tliose that haro been 
since prominent, could have done so. 

At the Eagle Course, Trenton, Lady Suffolk waa beatei\, 
two-mile heats, hy Eipton, in 5m. 63., 5m. 22s. ; and, on the 
1st of August, he beat her and Confidence, three-mile heats 
in harness, in 8m., 7m. 56^3, The hackers of Suffolk 
growled lustily, and said, that, if Byrant had let George 
Spicer drive, she could not have lost it. The reason given 
was that she hid made better time some other day; but 
this was feUaciona reasoning. There never was a horse yet, 
and thcie neter ndl be in my opinion, who, being capable 
of a really great thing can be relied upon to do it all the 
time Thoiefore it is the height of foolishness to expect 
that a trotter will always go up to the best mark he has 
made, unless he is a young and constantly improving horse. 
In order to the accomplishment of the great feat, there was 
probably a combination of favorable circumstances. Weath- 
er, track, driver or rider, and ability of opponents, were all 
happily in a concatenation for speed ; and, in addition to and 
above aJQ this, the horse was right in tune, keyed up to the 
finest pitch. Now, these things may all fall in and combine 
again; but it is perfect nonsense to expect that they are 
going to do so every day the horse trots ia public. Yet a 
great many do so expect ; and, when the race ia over, these 
are the ones who fall to cursing the driver or owner, and 
blaming and underrating the horse, when there is in truth 
nothing blamable but their own extravagant expectations. 
It is true that Bryant would drive, and that Spicer could 
drive better ; hut I do not admit, that, had Spicer been 
behind the mare, she could have beaten Eipton and mysel£ 
Lady Suffolk after that heat Independence, two-mile heats 
in harness. He was a long-tailed, chestnut horse, about 
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fifteen hands two inches high. In this trot Tie was out of 
condition, and was distanced the fiist heat in 5m. 37s. 

In 1843, Lady Suffolk, Eeppo, and Independence went 
mile beats, three in five, under saddle, on the Beacon Course. 
This race was on the 4th of July. It is to be remembered 
that it was catch- weight, and that she carried 1431bs., which 
was two pounds less than required hy the rule. The Lady 
was ridden by Albeit Conkling. Beppo was a little chestnut 
gelding, with a high head, short switch tail, and very gay 
and gallant style of trotting. He belonged to Mr. Jamea 
Valentine, and was very fast. As early as 1836, this little 
horse, in a trial at the Eagle Course, Trenton, two days 
before he went a race, trotted half amile in one minute and 
nine seconds. George Ymmgs rode him on this trial, and 
also in the race witli Suffollr and Independence. There 
were fife heats of it. TIio Lady won the first in 2m. 2SJs. 
The second was dead between her and Beppo in 2m. 28s. 
The third, Independence won in the same time ; and the Lady 
toolc the fourth and fifth in 2ni. 298. and 2m. 32s. Inde- 
pendence was ridden in this race by Lewis Rogers, formerly 
of the Red House, New Yock. On the 12tb of the same 
month, and at the same course, there was a race between 
trotters under saddle, catch-weight, and Oneida Chief pacer, 
in harness. Suffolk carried 1431bR. as before, and Beppo 
ISSlbs. It was here that the Lady made the time which 
stood at the head o£ the record for ten years (when Tacony 
beat it) ; and here also it is to be noted that the weight she 
carried was two pounds under the rule. She won in three 
straight heats in 2m. 26is., 2m. 27s., and 2di. 37a. It has 
often been said that in this race she was just off grass ; but 
this is a mistake. She had gone a race eight days before, as 
I have shown, and was well enough seasoned for mile heats 
■ under saddle when she made the fast time. 

On the 19th of July, she met Beppo again under saddle, 
and boat him in 2m. SO-^s,, 2m. 42^3,, 2m. 28s. On the 
15th of August, she went throe-mile heats under saddls 
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against the pacer Oneida Chief, who beat her in 7ni. 44s. 
and 7nL 52a. The raare waa a little off, and Bryant waa 
badly blamed again; but I am unable to see the justice of 
it. In September they went again mile heats, three in five ; 
ehe under saddle, and the Chief in harness. As usual, I 
drove the horse. The marc won that day in three straight 
heats; and it is asingulaEcircumstancethatthopacorpuUed 
a shoe off in each heat. The time was 2m. 29s,, 2bi. 30s., 
2m, 284s. Suffolk then beat Confldeace in harness in 2m. 
38s,, 2m. 393., and 2m. 4l8. At the Kendall Course, Balti- 
more, Oneida Chief beat her three miles under saddle, ia 
7m. 488. ; and ho beat her ajid Dutchman, three mile heata 
in harness, in three heats. The pacer won the first in 7m. 
59s., Lady Suffolk got the second in Sm. 15s., and the Chief 
the third in 8m, Is, It will be seen by the foregoing, that 
the mare was not successful at long distances tliat year; and, 
if we should look no further, wo might be led to conclude, 
that, though she had gained in speed, she had weakened ia 
bottom. In 1844, Lady Suffolk began with long heats, aad 
was successful. 

On the 20th of May, at the Beacon Course, she beat 
Americus, Eipton, Washington, and Pizaxro, two-mile heats 
in harness, in three heats, 5m. 17s,, 6m. 19s., 5iu. 18s. At 
Centreville, on the 6th of June, she won again at throo-niile 
heats ia harness, beating Columbus in 7m. 51s. and 8m. 23. 
Then she went three-mile heats on the Beacon against 
Americus and Columbus. Americus won in 8m. 53Js., 8m. 
la. ; and Columbus was distanced. The mare beat Duchess 
and Waahington, over the Beacon Course, in the mud, in 
four heats. Washington won the first in 2m. 38s, Lady 
Suffolk won the other three in 2m. SS^s., 2m. 34s,, 2m. 37s. 
In October, Lady Suffolk went mile heats, three in five, 
against J. G. Calhoun and Fairy Queen, two pacers. They 
bad five heats of it. Calhoun won the first and second in 
2m. 29s., 2m. 31s. The trotting-mare took the other thiee 
in 2m. 283., 2m. 29s., 2iii, 303. That concluded her per- 
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formances in 1844 We shall find, ttat, next year, slie and 
Americus wont at it in downrigbt earnest, and trotted some 
desperate races of long heats. They trotted five times, 
and Lady Suffolk won three of the five races ; but particu- 
lar mention of these I must postpone until the next chapter. 
Americus and Lady Suffolk were very close together aa 
trotters. Both were fast, and both were stout enough to 
go long heats and repeat them often. 
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Snffulk, Brown Columbus, and Amerlcus. — Mora Eaces itith Aiuerions. — 
SuEfulk oud Ducbesa. — Sufiblk and Moscow. — Suffolk, Moscow, and 
Americus. — Suffolk and James K. Folk tiie pacer. — Suffolk End Hec- 
tor. — Suffblfc at Saratflga. — Sutfolk and Roanoke Ihe pacor. — Suffolk 
and Lady Sotton. — Suffolk and Ripton, between Christmas Di^ and 
How Year's. — Suffolk, Lady Sutton, and Lady Moscow.-- Moscow's 

Eou, Privateer Suffolk, Sutton, and Amecicus. — Suffolk end James 

K. Polk. — Suffolk lamed at Saratoga. 

I HAVE now brought the puMic performances of Lady 
Suffolk down to the year 1S45, of whicli I am about 
to speali. Her trotting began that season on the Union 
Courae on the 28th of April, when she went two-mile beats 
in hamesa, against Brown Columbua and Americus. Brown 
Columbus was brought here by Mr. Underhill, who some- 
times drove him. In tliia race with Suffolk and Araericus, 
I drove him myself. He waa a horse about fifteen hands 
three inches, a little scant, perhaps, and used to hit his 
knees, so that we had to trot him in boots. I am Vejry often 
asked what is the remedy when a horse hits himself in 
action. The true answer is, that, if it is habitual, there is 
no remedy but to put boots on. Lady Suffolk won the race 
in two heats; in both of which Columbus was second and 
Americus third. The time of it was 5m. 20s., 5m. 29s. A 
week afterwards Lady Suffolk went two-mile heats in har- 
ness, over the Centreville Course, against Americus. The 
race waa a good one of three heats ; of which the Lady won 
the first and third, and Ameiicus took the second. The 
time was dm. 9s., 5m. 16s., 5m. 12s. 

On the 19th of May, AmericuSj Lady Suffolk, and Brown 
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Columbus went thiee-mile heata in harnesg, on the TJnioa 
Course. Americus won iti two heata ; Suffolk was second 
in both^and Columbus distanced in the last of them. The 
time was 8m., 8m. 5|s, The Lady was kept hard at it, a,9 
usual ; and, on the 3d of June, trotted three-mile heata in 
harnoas, over the Hunting-pack Course, Philadelphia, with 
Americus. She won in three heats, of which Americus got 
the first The time was 8m. 2s., 8m. T^s., 8m. 17s. 

On the Sth of October, Lady Suffolk trotted mile heats, 
three in five in harness, over the Beacon Course, with 
Duchess. The latter was a brown mare about fifteen hands 
high. Sho had a habit of switching her ta,il as she went ; 
and, like Flora Temple and Lady Clifton, she was capital at 
coming in on the home-stretch. If she was on good terms 
with an opponent when she swung into the straight side, it 
was very difBcult to beat her out. William Wbelan drove 
her in this race. Thoy had four heats of it, and Duchesa 
won ; Suffolk only getting the third. The time was 2m. 37s., 
2m. 3fl^s., 2m. 35Js., 2m. 39s. Five days afterwards, Lady 
Suffolk went against Moscow, mile heats, three in five, in 
harness, on the same course. Moscow was a bay gelding, 
with white legs and a bald face. He belonged to Gen. 
Dunham, and was a big horse, sisteen hands high, raw- 
boned and up-headed. He was a hard puller. In this race, 
Hunt drove him. The Lady won in five heats, the third 
and fourth of which were won by Moscow. The time was 
2m. 343., 2m. 29^8., 2m. 30s., 2m. 34s., 2m. 36s. On the 
third day afterwards, and still oa the Beacon, they went 
the same race again ; and now Moscow beat her in four heats, 
of which she got the second. The time of these was 2m. 
33is., 2m. 31^s., 2m. 40s., 2m. 35s. 

The iMt trot of Lady Suffolk in that year was at the 
Himting-park Course, Philadelphia, where, on the 29th of 
October, she went three-milo heats ia harness against Ameri- 
cus, and was defeated in two straight heats. The time was 
8m. Ss., 7m, 593. She had been successful this year, on the 
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whole, having trotted two races of two-mile hoata, both of 
which she won ; three of three-mile heats, one of which she 
won ; and throe of mile heats, three ia five, ono of which 
she won. She had not a saddle on her back in that season 
in any public performance, nor did sho go to wagon. 

In 1846, Suffolk did not trot a great number of races. 
She began late ia the year, and put them close together, all 
on the Union Course. Her first race was in September, the 
27th, when she went mile heats, three in five, in harness, 
against Moscow and Americus, and won in three straight 
heats. Americus was second in the first heat, but Mos- 
cow beat him in the second and third. The time was 
2m. 37^8., 2m. 37s., 2m. 35s. Ten days afterwards, the 
same horses went two-mile heats in harness ; and Americus 
won it in two straight heats. Lady Suffolk being second in 
both of them. The tune was 5m. 13s., 5m. lis. The next 
week they went mOe heata, three in five, in harness; and 
Suffolk won in five heats. Americus got the first in 2m. 
34s. ; Suffolk took the second in 2m. 34^s., and the third in 
precisely the same time. The fourth was a dead heat be- 
tween Americus and Moscow in 2m. 35s. ; and the Lady 
came along in the fifth, and won in 2m. 38Js. 

In just a week from that day, that is, on the 22d of Oc- 
tober, the Lady met James K. Polk the pacer, at three- 
mile heats. He was to go in harness, with a driver to weigh 
1401bs., which was five pounds under weight ; while she wont 
under saddle, with the weight of i451b3., according to rule. 
This pacer was a haid horse to beat ia such a race. He 
was a cliostnut gelding, fifteen hands three inches high, 
handsome, and a blood-like horse, with a long, sweeping tail. 
Ho was also a very hard puller. Albert Coaklin drove him, 
and won in two straight heats. The time was good, — 7m. 
46s., 7m. 46^8. Time-bets were made upon the Lady ; and 
her time taken in the first heat was 7m. 49s. She went a 
faster mile in the raco than he did ; for her middle mile was 
2m. 30s., while his was 2m. Sl^s. This mile was the fastest 
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in the race. On the 18th of November, they met again 
at two-milo boats; Lady Suffolk in harness, the pacer to 
a wagon. -He beat her again in two heats of 5m. 8Js., 
0m. ISs. The heats were both close, for her time was hut 
half a second more in each. That finialied her trotting in 
the year. It was a light one for nei , out, next season, 
Bryant made her do enough to more than mako np. 

In 1847, Lady Suffolk's first trot was oa the 7th of June, 
when she went against Hector, liie little brown horse by 
Abdallah, of whom I have heretofore made mention. It 
was upon the Union Course, and the race throe-raUe heats 
under saddle ; the Lady staking $500, to $300 on the part 
of the horse. She won it in two straight heats, — 7m. 56s., 
Sm. GJe. Two days afterwards, they went two-mile heats 
under saddle, each to carry 1841bs. She won again in two 
heats ; the time being 5m, 16^a., 5m. 24s. This was great 
weight to carry on a horse's hack, exceeding the heaviest 
■welter weights in the Englisli steeple-chases, which seldom 
go above 1681bs, Oa the 14th of July, at the CentreviUe 
Course, tlie Lady under saddle went against James K. 
Polk the pacer to wagon, two-mile heats. She distanced 
him the flrat heat in Sm. 3a. Back again at the Union, on 
the 28th of the same month, she beat Moscow, mile heats, 
three in five, to wagons of lOOlbs. The mare won it in 
thi-eo heats, — 2m. 3743., 2m. 43is., 2m. 39^3. Aug. 5, 
at the same course, she went mile heats, three in five, to 
wagon, against Moscow in harness, and won again in three 
straight heats, — 2m. 42^3., 2m. 33^3., 2m. 36s. 

Suffolk now took a trip to Saratoga with the other fashion- 
ables, who gladly welcomed at the Springs the coming of 
the Lady in White. On the 14th of August, she trotted 
mile heats, three in five, to wagon of one hundred and one 
pounds, against Moscow in harness, and heat him in three 
straight heats, — 2m, 52s., 2m. 54s., 2m. 44s. From Sara- 
toga, Lady Suffolk returned to CentreviUe, to go three-mile 
heats against the chestnut pacer James K. Polk. It was on 
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the IStli of September. She went under saddle, he in Iiaiv 
ness. He beat hor in two heats of 7m. 44s., 7m, 63s, 

On thelst of October, at the same course, she went 
against Roanoke the paces, two-mile heats in harness. This 
horse was a roan, about fifteen and a half hands high, com- 
pactly made, with a long tail. He was known from one 
end of the country to the other almost. At that time Isaac 
Woodruff had him. In the race with Sufiblk, ho won the 
first heat in 5m. 13s., but was distanced in the next in 5m. 
12^3. On the 15th of that month, at the Union Course, 
the Lady went two-mile heats under saddle, against James 
K. Polk the pacer to wagon. The chestnut heat her in 
two heats of Sm. 4Js., 5m. 9s. On the 28th, the Lady of 
Suffolk went two-mile heats in harness, at the same course, 
against Lady Sutton. This mare was a brown, low hut 
sturdy, strong and game, — a maro of very fine stamina and 
endurance. At the time of this trot, James Wholploy had 
her. Suffolk won the race in two heats, — 5ra. lOs., 5m. 
12a. The Lady continued her doings very late that year; 
for the last race she went was on the 28th o 
the Union Course. It was two-mile het 
against Eipton. The Lady won in two heats, — 6in. IS^a., 
Cm. 25 Js., — extraordinary time, it must be admitted, to 
make after Christmas, and before New-Year's Day. It will 
have been seen that the Lady was very successful this year : 
for she won nine races out of eleven ; and, in the two wherein 
she was beaten, it was hj James K. Polk the pacer, and 
not by any trotter. 

In the following year, 1848, she did not do as much trot- 
ting, by reason of having met with an accident in the mid- 
dle of the season. At the time when this hefelher, she had 
been winning races hoof over hoof, and, hut for the hurt she 
got, would very likely have made as successful a season of it 
as any she had seen. Lady Suffolk began operations that 
year at the Centreville Course on the 19th of May, She 
went mile heats, three in five, in harness, with Lady Sutton 
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and Lady Moscow, Tlie latter was a handBome bay mare, 
and of groat speed and bottom. At that time alie waa 
owned by John Cutlei of Albany; but afterwards became 
the property of my neighbor and friend, Sira Hoagland of 
East New York. 

In 1865 we saw the last of her, as I mentioned at the 
time. But Sim has one of her colts ; anct, unless I am mis- 
taken, be is a real good ono. It is the solid, little gray horse 
Priyateer, by G-ray Messenger. I,.bave had my eye on the 
little fellow out of the window, as ho has gono by my door, 
on many a morning ; and I predict that be wili not disgrace 
his distinguished parentage. The race made by these three 
ladies was a remarkable one of six heats. They were all 
three stayers. Lady Sutton won the first heat ; Suffolk sec- 
ond in 2m. 33s. ; and the second heat was an exact repeti- 
tion as to positions and time. The third heat was won by 
SuiTolk, Lady Moscow being second, in 2m. 35s. Suffolk 
also won the fourth heat, and Lady Moscow was again sec- 
ond. Time, 2m. 373. The fifth heat was won by Lady 
Moscow in 2m. 3Ss., and Suffolk was second; and the sixth 
heat Sutton won in 2m. 36s., Suffolk second. John Case 
droTe Lady Moscow in that race. 

On the 7th of June, at the same course. Lady Suffolk, 
Lady Sutton, and Americus went two-mile heats to wagons ; 
and another exceedingly good and obstinately contested race 
was the result. Lady Suffolk won the first heat in 6m. 21s., 
Lady Sntton second. The second heat was dead between 
the mares in 5m. 13s. The third heat was also dead between 
the marcs ; and Americns was ruled out for not having won 
a heat in three, or made a dead heat. The time of the 
second dead heat was Bm. 17s. The ladies went off again j 
and, after a capital race, Lady Suffolk won it in 5m. 22s, 

The Lady of Suffolk now had a let-up until the 4th of 
July, when she met her old and vigorous opponent, James 
K. Polk, two-mile heats; but, while she was under saddle, 
he went to a wagon of two hundred pounds. It was at tho 
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Cenfcreville, The Lady won in two heats, — 5m. 123., 6m. 
i4a. On the 17th, at the same course. Lady Suffolk and 
Lady Sutton went mile heats, three in five, in harness. Lady 
Suffolk won in three heats,— 2m. 31s., 2m. 32a., 2m. 32. 
On the 22d, she went two-mile heats against James K. Polk, 
' — she in harness, the pacer to a wagon weighing 2201bs. 
A. close, desperate race of four heats followed. The Lady 
won the first heat in 5m. 228. Then the pacer took a heat 
in 5m. IGs. The third heat was dead in 5m. 17s. ; and the 
fourth heat the Lady won in 6m. IGs. With the weight 
behind him, the pacer, although defeated, must bo hold to 
have been an uncommonly good horse that day. 

Having, perhaps, acquired a taste for the fragrant waters 
and other pleasant follies of the mountain springs last year. 
Lady Suffolk again left the briny shores of her native island 
to visit Saratoga in the height of summer-time. It was not 
with as good results as hefore ; for here the accident befel 
which compelled Bryant to let her up for the balance of the 
year. The trot was mile heats in harness, between Lady 
Suffolk, Lady Moscow, and the gelding Moscow. Lady 
Suffolk won the first heat, hut pulled up lame from having 
sprained her ankle, Nevertheless, Bryant started hei for 
the second heat ; faut, before she had gone far, the mare was 
so lame that her driver was compelled to bring her to a 
stand-still, and the others wont on and finished tho race. It 
was won by the hay mare in four heats. Lady Suffolk trot- 
ted no more that year; and some thought, as she was led 
limping away on three logs, that the trottiug-tnrf had seen 
the last of her. But this was a great mistake. The injury 
was not permanent; and the rest gave her wonderfully 
strong and elastic constitution a chance to restore the tone 
of her system. She recovered to such a purpose, that, the 
next year, she trotted no fewer than twenty races, as we 
shall p 
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Suffolk antlLaiJj'MoscDiv. — SufMt, Mac, Gray Eagle, and Gray Trouble. — 
Suffblk and Pelhani. — Saffolk, Palham, imd Jack Kossitor. — Lady Suf- 
foik, Lady Sutton/and PelUani — Siiftblk,Tru3tee, and Pelhom.— Breedmg 
of.Triistea.~Doaoription of Tmstee — Suffolk and Long-Ialand Black 
Hawk. — Description of Black Hawk. — Death of Ti^istee. 

^V'TT'E now come to 1849, iu which year, as I remarked 
V V m the last chapter, the gray mare came out fresh 
and fine after her let-up hy reason o£ thB accident at Sara^ 
toga, and trottod twenty races. Thia arduous season began 
at the Union Course on the 21st of May. Lady Suffolk and 
Lady Moscow went mile heats, three in five, in harness ; and 
the bay mare won in four heats, Suffolk took the first, but 
lost the other three. The timo was exactly the same in 
three of these heats, 2m. 34s. The second heat was 2m. 
30s, The Lady now went down East, and trotted three 
races in Providence, E. I. The first was on the 5th 
of June, mile heats, three in five, under saddle. She 
went against Mac, Gray Eagle, and Gray Trouble, all under 
saddle. Mac was a very famous horse, and very fast. He 
was a brown gelding, fifteen and a half hands high. When 
he first came to my notice, he was owned by Mr. Eobert 
Walton of Boston. He sold him to Harry Jones of New 
York, who in turn disposed of him to Mr. John McArdle of 
Albany. Gray Eagle was a gray gelding, fifteen hands high, 
and one of the most beautiful little horses ever seen. Ho 
was well broken, and a splendid driver, looking magnLfleent 
when going. Gray Trouble was a handsome gray gelding, 
fifteen hands three inches high, of elevated style, and a long 
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Bfrider. Gray Eagle belonged to me. William Woodruff 
rode liim in this race. Bryant lode Lady Suffolk, and waa 
1561b3. with the saddle; so that she carried eleven pounds 
over weight. Mac won in three heats ; and Trouble got into 
trouble in the first, for he was distanced in 2m. 29^3. The 
time of second and third heata waa 2m. 323., 2m. 31a. 
Suffolk waa second in all the heata. 

On the next day, Lady Suffolk, Gray Eagle, and Mao 
went mUe heats, three in five, in harness. The Lady won 
in three heats, and Gray Eagle waa second in them. Mae 
was distanced in the second heat. The time waa 2m. 35^s., 
2m. 34a., 2m. SSJ^a. Nest day. Lady Suffolk and Mac 
went two mile heata in hamets. The horae acted badly, and 
waa diatinced the first heat in 5m. 20. On the 14lh of 
June the hoiaea thit hid leen at Ehode Island were at 
Bost n anl there on the C'lmbridge Course, Lady Suffolk 
made the fastest heat bhe ever trotted. She went mile 
heats, three in five, unler saddle, against Mac and Gray 
Eagle. The first heat was Mac'a in 2m. 31s., and the Lady 
second. Gray Eagle was then drawn. The Lady won the 
second heat in 2m. 26., and Mac took the other two in 2in. 
27s., 2m. 29s. On the 25th of June, Suffolk was hack at 
the Union Course, and there went against Pelham, mile 
heabs, three in five, in harness. Pelham waa a bay gelding, 
owned in Boston by Mr. Eobert Walton. The horae came 
originally from Maine. He was sold by Mr. Walton to 
Mr. Dennis McEeady, and afterwards came into the hands 
of Mr. Jacob Sommerindyke. He was a fast and styJish 
little horse, standing an inch ander fifteen hands high. lu 
thia race he was distanced in the second heat. The time 
was 2m. 29^8., 2m. 33is. 

On the 2d of July, at the Centreville Course, Lady Suffolk 
had a close race of mile heats, three in five, in harness, with 
Pelham and Jack Kqssiter. The latter was a handsome 
bay gelding, called little, but really about fifteen hands and 
an inch and a half high. He was in the hands of Otia 
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Dimmockj who lived when a boy with Mr. Stevena of Kew 
Jersey, and used to ride the ra«e-horse Henry at extrciee, 
after he bought him. He used to exercise him on the sandy 
roads, and, I am informed, says he believes Henry could 
then trot a mile in three minutes. This was good for the 
horse that beat Eclipse a four-mile heat ; and it is interesting 
and important frorn the fact that Henry got the dam of 
American Star, whose stock all trot and can almost all stay. 
It shows that tho trotting faculty was inherent in the hlood 
of Henry. I should have been less surprised to hear that 
Eclipse could trot a mile in three minutes; for he was a 
grandson of Messenger, being out of his daughter, Miller's 



In this race at the Centteville, there were five heats. Tho 
Lady won the first and second in 2m. 32s., 2m. 32|s.; 
Jack Eosaiter second in the first heat, and last in the second. 
The third and fourth heats, Polham won in 2m. 38a,, 2m. 
29js. The fifth heat was won by the Lady in 2m. 34Ja., 
Pelham second. Back now to the Union, where, on the 9th, 
Lady Suffolk wont against Mae, mile heats, three in five, 
under the saddle, and was beaten in four heats. She won 
the first and fastest in 2m, 28s, The time of the others was 
2m. 30a., 2m. 31a., 3m. SOs. On tho 10th of July, the 
Lady went two-mile heats under saddle, against Mac and 
Jack Eosaiter. Mac won in two heats ; tho Lady being last 
in the first, and then drawn. The time was 5m. 9s., 5m. 
18a. On the 3d of August, at the Centrevillo Course, the 
Lady and Lady Sutton had one of the best, longest, and 
most obstinate struggles that there is on record. Pelham 
was ia with them. It was mile heata, three in live, in har- 
ness. Isaac Woodruff drove Lady Sutton, and Harry 3oaea 
Pelham. Bryant drove Lady Suffolk. Tho contest may be 
said to have been altogether between the mares; for Pelhara 
was last in the first and second heats, and distsnced in trio 
third. The first and second heats were won by the gray 
mare in 2iu. 29Js., 2m. 31s. The third and fourth wera 
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secured by the brown mare, in 2m. SOs., 2ra. Sljs. Tlie 
fifth and sisth were dead heats, 2m. 32., 2m. 31s. 

When they came home in the sixth heat, they both pre- 
ferred charges of foul driving. As proof that Bryant had 
fouled hiro, Isaac pointed to one of his wheels, in which one 
spoke was broken out and Ave or six more damaged. Bryant, 
however, maintained that Isaac was in fault, and showed a, 
bruised face. The judges were unable to decide the point 
between them; and so, sending out patrol judges, they started 
them for another heat, This was won by the gray mare in 
2m. 388. On the 28th of September, the mares went again 
in the same way, at the same course, and SufEblli won in 
four heats. Lady Sutton won the first. The time was 2m, 
32J«., 2m. 33i3., 2m. 34s., 2m. 36a. On the 8th of October, atiU 
at the CentroviUe, Lady Suffolk went two-mile heats in har- 
ness, against Lady Sutton andPelham. They had three heats 
of it, and the brown mare won. Pelham got the first heat, 
Sutton second, in 5m. 16s. Lady Sutton won the second, 
and Pelham was second, in 6m. 17s. In the third, Pelham 
was distanced, and Lady Suffolk was second, in 5m. 20s. 

The nest race was one of three-mile heats in harness, on 
the 17th of October, between Lady Suffolk, Trustee, and 
Pelham ; and, before giving it, I am induced to say a httle 
about that famous horse, the first twenty-miler. He was 
got, as most of my readers have heard, by the thoTOUghbred 
horse imported Trustee, out of the trotting-mare Fanny 
Pullen. This mare was bred in Maine ; and it was long 
supposed that she was a descendant of the Maine Messen- 
ger ; but, ftom a letter which was published in " The Spirit," 
from one who speaks }ij authority, it now appears that she 
had no known Messenger-blood in her, hut had the blood 
closelv of a thoroughbred imported horse, who is not other- 
wise known much about. But I think, that, for the gams 
and lasting qualities of Trustee, we must look in a great 
measure to his sire, the imported horse, who was of very 
renowned blood. He was got by Catton, a game, strong 
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horse, and a four-raile ruimer at liigh weights, who was bred 
from the Mercury line of Eclipse ; and is said to have done aiS 
much for Yorkshice, in England, as any stallion they ever 
had there, getting alike race-horses, hunters, and trotters 
for the stage-coaches. 

Trustee's dam was one of the most famous blood-mares, in 
the estimation of the English, that they ever rejoiced in, 
He was out of Emma, by Whisker, who was own brother to 
Whalebone, Web, and Wire. So Trustee was related to 
Glencoe ; for Web was his grandam. This Emma was also 
the dam of West Australian's dam, and of Mundig and 
Cotbcrstone, both of whom won the Derby. Mundig, as 
well 33 Trustee, was hy Catton. The trotter Trustee was a 
chestnut horse, about fifteen hands two inches high. He 
was a strong horae, with a very high rump. It looked to 
be higher than his withers ; and this was especially the caiae 
when he was going. He was a low-headed horse, and a 
stout puller It will be remembered, that, earlier in this 
woik, I stated that hard puUing was a habit to be carefully 
diaiouriged m dealing "with trotters; but that, at the same 
time there were many horses that could not or would not do 
their Lest without pulling. Therefore, when a horse pulls, 
I do not think it at aU expedient to get rid of the pull by 
means of punishing-bits, bridoons, or such-like devices. 
When a horse gets his head down in breaking, as Kemble 
Jackson did, it is a different matter; but the trotter that 
goes at Lis best rate while pulling hard had best be borne 
with. If you got rid of the pull by means of the appliances 
I have alluded to, you will soon get rid of some of the trot.- 

It is often said that a horse cannot pull bard and last ; and 
tliis is contrary to the facts I am about to mention. Trustee 
lasted ; and he was a hard puller. Captain McGowan lasted ; 
and he is the hardest-pulling horse in America, I suppose. 
Dexter pu-'Js a pound or two, I can a^nre you; and he has 
shown bis capacity to go on. Tlie truth is, that the pulling- 
horses last well enough, but the drivers do not last so long. 
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It 19 just 80 with tte runnera. Look at Englisli Eclipse, 
vpko "pulled a ton," aa the saying liaa it, when he distanced 
hia fields. Lool: at Norfolk, a desperate haid puller, but, 
nevertheless, a thorough stayer. I mention these instances 
in order that you may not be led away by a theory that ia 
groundless. To say that a horse can't stuy because he pulls, 
ia not true. To say that he might stay aa well if he did 
not pull so hard, and that he would be much more pleasant 
to ride or drive, is the correct thing. 

To return to Lady Suffolk. In the three-mile race between 
her and Trustee and Pelham, there were three heats. 
Trustee won the first of them in 7m. 45^., and the mare 
was second. Pelham was third, and then drawn. The mare 
won the second and third heats in 7m. 52s., 7m. 673. Lady 
Suffolk's next trot was with Long-Island Black Hawk. 
This latter famous horse was by Andrew Jackson, out of 
SaUie Miller, a mare owned at Philadelphia. She was a 
good one. In 1834 she made Ed. Forrest go in about 2m. 
31s., over tlie Centreville. Afterward, in 1836, at the same 
course, I held her by the bridle while Andrew Jackson had 
the amorous intercourse with her from which Long-Island 
Black Hawk sprang. The latter, as his name indicates, 
was black. Ho had four white legs and a star, — a horse of 
the finest symmetry, standing fifteen hands two inches and 
a half high, and a splendid goer. He was a great weight- 
puller, and the first that went in 2m. 40a. to a wagon and 
driver of three hundred and ninety pounds weight. It waa 
in his match with Jenny Lind, who belonged to Mr. Joseph 
Goodwin. This race between Suffolk and Black Hawk was 
at the Union Course, on the 24th of October. It was to 
wagon and driver of 3501bs. ; and the mare won in three 
heats. The time was 2m. 45s., 2m. 40s;, 2m. 43s. 

On the 7tb of Novemberj the Lady went tiiree-mile heats 
in harness, against Trustee, on the Union, and beat him in 
two heats of Sm. 13s., 8m. 15s. On tlie 12th, at the Centre- 
ville, she went two-mile heats against the pacer Dan Miller. 
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The mare was under BaddlCj tie pacer in harness. They 
had three heats ; of which he won the first, and she the second 
and third. The time was 5m. Z\&., 5. 129., 5m. 19s. The 
old mare was taken from the Island to Boston to wind up 
that season. There, on the 22d of Novemberj she went with 
Trustee two-mile heats, — she to a wagon of a hundred and 
fifteen pounds, and he to a fifty-pound sulky. She beat him 
in two heats of Bm. 57s., 5m. 34^8. On the 29th, she went 
mile heats, three in flvo, in harness, against Gray Eagle ; and 
he beat her iu three straight heats of 2m. 37s., 2m. 40s., 2m. 
SSs. The Lady's last race that season was on the 12th of 
Docombor, She went two-mile heats against Gray Trouble, 
ho in harness and she to wagon. Sheheat him in two heats 
of5m. 383., 5m.36s. This brought her to the end of 1849; in 
which year she trotted sixty heats, many of them being two 
and three mile heats. 

That two-milo heat race at Boston, in November, was the 
last that Trustee ever trotted with. Suffolk, He was entered 
in one with her and Moscow the nest year, but did not trot 
it. The year following that, he came to his death at Oin- 
einnati. It was in the Queen-city Course, where, as appears 
from his letter in " The Spirit," Mr. Larkin (name not on 
the bills) went a buffalo-hunting with some Indian braves 
and a great medicine-man caUed Crisp. On the 13th of 
July, 1851, Trustee, Gray Eagle, Shavetail, and Bluffer 
went a race of three-mile heats in harness, on the course 
named. The day was extremely hot. Trustee won the first 
heat ia Sm. 3Sa. ; but, being in poor condition, succumbed to 
the heat soon after starting for tho second three miles, and 
literally died in harness. Gray Eagle came near dying, too, 
and was only saved ^'j prompt blood-letting. Tha others 
went thcae heats and the Bluffer was drawn. 
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Lady Suffolk to 18B0, 18B1, 18B2, 1853. —Her Retirement and Dealli. — The 
Story of Flora Tsmple. — Opening Chapter of her History, by Gaorgo 
Wilkes. 

I DO not propose to follois' tho career of Lady Suffolk in 
all its further details. Sufficieut lias been said to show 
■what a wonderful mare she was; and, hefore she left the 
turf, the shadow of another, and a greater than she, began 
to appear upon the dial. In 1850, Lady Suffolk trotted 
sixteen times, mostly with success ; in 1851, fourteen 
times ; in 1S52, flfteea times ; in 1853, twice, and in both 
of these races she was defeated. That was about the last 
of the famous gray maio. She became the property of Mr. 
Ezra White, and died in honorable retirement. She never 
had a foal. The greater than she, to whom I have alluded, 
was Flora Temple ; and her first appearance in history is so 
finely and graphically told in the first chapter of her life by 
George Wilkes, that I mean to make it a part of this book, 
as follows ; — 

CHAPTEE I. 

The eun shone beautifully in the summer of 1850. It 
ehone with peculiar brightness all along the Hudson Kiver 
at that time, and especially ia Duchess Co«nty ; hut no- 
where in the wide world, in tlie summer of 1860, did its 
beams fall with a more sweet and mellow radiance than in 
the little village of Wasliiugton Hollow, about four miles 
back of the town of Pouglikeepsie. It seemed,, indeed, to 
come into the village with peculiar gladness; and, from the 
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way its glitter played among the loayes of tlie trees, and ita 
broad, warm flood spread itself fondly upon the field and 
mixed wantonly with the very earth of the road, it appeared 
as if it never desired to withdraw. And every thing in 
Washington Hollow seemed to respond in peaceful happi- 
ness to these visits of the sun ; and day in and day out, 
whenever the sun shone, which it did in Washington Hol- 
low nearly the whole of its allotted term, the village looked 
precisely as cheerful as it did the day before. 

On one of the finest of these kind of mornings in Wash- 
ington Hollow, in the m th f Jun ft! y a f gr e 
aforesaid, Jonathan A. V 1 to d 1 U ly at h t hi 
door, looking out into th 1 th km I htl as as 

common with the inhab tant f tl fc 11 th t h 1 i5 
never seen the sun shin 1 ght b f wh n h att n 
tion was attracted by the faint 1 nk f 1 11 , nd, t mm^ 
that way, he saw a stout drover coming down the road with 
fifty or sixty head of cattle, one of which bore the bell that 
had stmck his ear. The cattle filed before the practised 
and admiring eyes of Mr. Vielee; and after them came the 
drover's wagon, drawn by two stout mares, driven by a 
Bleepy-looking negro; and on tbe other side of the road, but 
near enough to exchange a nod with Mr. Jonathan A. 
Vielee, rode the drover on a graceful gray stallion, keeping 
hia charge in line. Mr, Jonathan A. Vielee looked approv- 
ingly upon many of the cattle : he thought tbe brown mares 
that drew the wagon a very serviceable pair of " borses-of- 
all-work ; " and be admired the tall stallion on which the 
drover rode, aa a fine piece of flesh, that showed a good 
many signs of " blood ; " but, in all this scrutiny, Mr. Vielee 
saw nothing to excite him from the delightful state of tran- 
quillity which the soft and quiet beauty of the morning had 
put him in. .Just, however, as he was about turning hia 
head again to the advanced part of the line, something riv- 
eted his attention. 

This something, which i-iveted the attention of Mr. 
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JonatTian Vielee, was a little, rougli-coated tay mare, not 
over fourteen hands two inches high (4 feet 10), tied at the 
tail of the wagon by a rope-halter some three or four feet 
long. There certainly was nothing in the conduct of the 
little bay mare to deserve tliis attention from the practised 
eye of Mr, Vielee. She was going quietly along, not tug- 
ging at her halter, but yielding to it, and apparently enjoy- 
ing the bright sun of Washington Hollow, as it laved her 
sides and back, and bathed the landscape far and near, as 
if she had belonged to Washington Hollow itself To judge 
by her manner, as she ruminated over a sweet quid, which 
was occasionally replenished by a sturdy little boy of six 
years of age, who held handfuls of succulent fcesh hay to 
her over the taLl-board,,she was in much the same tianquil, 
shiny-morning mood as Mr, Vielco himself. Nay, it is not 
impossible (if a certain theory of animal intelligence ho 
true), that, as she dropped her large, intelligent eye reflect- 
ively upon Mi. Jonathan Vielee, she thought, just at tho 
moment when Mr. Vielee' mentally exclaimed, "That's a 
mighty game-looking little mare!" — we say it is not im- 
possible, that, at that very moment, she might quietly have 
thought, " There's a man who knows something about a 
horse ! " 

And Mr. Jonathan Vielee would not have been misrepre- 
sented by the little mare, had sho even given utterance to 
this idea. He had a sharp eye for tho points of a horse; 
he had dealt a great deal in that way ; and, as he gazed at 
the little mare's blood-hke head, traced her fine, well-set 
neck, firm shoulders, strong, straight hack, long barrel well 
ribbed up, powerful forearms, fine pasterns, short cannon 
bones, and general display of muscle, he thought he would 
like to inquire into her mouth, and take a peep or two at 
her feet. Mr, Jonathan Vielee hailed the diowsy-looking 
nigger who drove the wagon, and hroiight tlie drover to a 
stand-still with a more respectful but not less meaning sig- 
naU, Then those civilities which are due between aU peo- 
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pie in bright mornings, as well in Washington Hollow aa 
everywhere else, passed between the drover and our good 
friend of Washington Hollow ; and presently Mr. Vielee had 
the little bay mare by the nose, and was studying every 
mark upon her teeth. He then took liold of her feet; and 
the little mare lifted them successively in liis hand with a. 
quiet, downward glance, that seemed to say, " You'll find 
every thing right there, Mr, Vielco, and as fair and as firm 
as if you wislied me to trot for a man's life ! " And so Mr, 
Vielee did ; and, aa he dropped the last foot, ho liked the 
promise of the little mare amazingly ; and it struck him, that, 
if he could get her for any sum short of $250, slie would 
be a mighty good bargain. 

" Sho is about five years old ? " said Mr. Vielee, inquir- 
ingly. 

"You have seen for yourself," replied the drover. 
"I should judge she was all right?" again suggested 
Mr, Vielee, partly walking round the mare, and again look- 
ing at her up and down, 

"Sound as a dollar, and kind as a titten," responded the 
drover, as firmly as if prepared to give a written guarantee. 
" Not always so ■ hind, neither, " said Mr, Vielee, looking 
again steadily at the mare's face; "or I don't understand 
that deviltry in her eyo. But that's neither here nor there : 
yon say the mare is for sale. Now, let's know what you'll 
take for her." 

This inquiry of Mr. Vielee'a was the opening of a highly 
Bcientiflc display of diplomacy between him and the rider 
of the gray stallion ; which, after lasting some three-quarters 
of an houi', during which the little bay mare was put 
through all her paces in one of Mr. Vielce's wagons, result>- 
ed in her passing permanently from the halter at the tail 
of the wagon into the possession of Mr. Jonathan Vielee, 
for the sum of $175.- 

"And a pretty good price at that," said the drover to 
himself, on pocketing the cash, " for an animal that only 
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cost me ' eiglity,' and who ia so foolish and flighty that she 
will neyer be ahle to make a sq^uare trot in her life." 

The dtovei; could give no satisfactory answer to Mr. Vie- 
lee's inc[uiries about the origin, or, to speak more profession- 
ally, about the pedigree, of the little bay mare. All that he 
could say was, that he had bought her in Utica o£ a young 
man who had for some time been endeavoring to dispose of 
her in connection with another little mare, which he had 
vainly endeavored to drive with her in double harness. The 
fault of the team laid against the crazy disposition of tho 
little creature whom we have now under consideration ; so, 
when they were offered for salo together, in a place where 
both of them were known, our intractable little beauty was 
invariably rejected, and finally the owner was obliged to 
dispose singly of her mate. 

This was all the drover could tell ahont the matter; but, 
had he been thoroughly insti'ucted in the antecedents of the 
little bay mare, he might have told him that she was foaled 
in Oneida County, near TJtica, out of a mare the very pic- 
ture of herself, who had been most happily united with a 
fine stallion, named Ono-Eyed Hunter, who was by Ken- 
tucky Hunter, well known among the thoroughbreds of the 
Western and Southern States. She was docked with a 
jack-knife before she was an hour old, and stood on her feet 
at that time, having the same gray hairs at the roots of her 
tail that she brought into Washington Hollow, and carries 
to this day. Her owner, Mr, Tracy, kept her till she was 
four years old, when, iinding her wilful and nnserv ice able, 
he disposed of her to Mr. William H. Congdon of Smyrna, 
Chenango County, for the sum of thirteen dollars. Mr, 
Congdon, after keeping her a while, disposed of her to Kelly 
& Eichardson for sixty-eight dollars; and, after changing 
hands once or twice more, she found herself at last standing 
as we have described her, on a bright Sunday morning, in 
the centre of Washington Hollow, listening attentively to 
the conversation that was passing between the drover and 
IMr. Jonathan Vielee. 
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Kow, if the littlo bay mare could have foreseen and c 
prehended the brilliant influence which thishargainb 
the drover and Mr. Vielee was to have upon her destiny, 
she could not have evinced more joy than she did on this 
bright, soft, sunshiny summer momingj in the year of grace 
1850, when sho was taken from the tail of the drover's 
wagon, and led into Mr. Vielee's comfortable, irell-aired 
etable. She danced around him, as he led her across the 
road, to the full stretch of her halter; ehe tossed her head 
gayly up and down ; ehe ran forward, and put her nose play- 
fully over bis shoulder; and, when she got into her clean, 
cozy, well-strewn stall, she whinnied long and slowly and re- 
peatedly, with profound delight. 

But, if this pleasure on the part of the little bay mare 
proceeded from any notion that she had found an established 
home, her calculations were very much astray. Mr. Vielee 
was a practical man of business; and his main idea in the 
way of business was to turn a rapid penny, and invest the 
profits of one good transaction immediately into another. 
He knew that he had a most promising piece of horseflesh, 
— one that united all the outside conceivable maiks of 
merit ; and, with a correct judgment, he concluded that the 
city of New York — the groat -arena where the best trotting- 
blood of the country is collected and pitted in continual con- 
test — was the place where the new-found jewel would com- 
mand the highest mark. "There's no telling what she 
may not be able to do in time," thought Mr. Vielee in con- 
nection with this resolution ; " for if, with that fine make 
and immense muscle, she only settles into a handy style of 
going, — a style that don't waste any of her power in false 
action, — she may yet be able to beat 'em all." 

With such thoughts as this in his head, Mr. Vielee kept 
ihe mare in his stable barely two weeks ; and, at the end of 
that time, he took her to New York. As he took her there 
to sell, it is not necessary to this history that we should 
trace his stnps, fartlter than to say, that, finding an oppor* 
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tunity to double his money, he sold the rongh-coated, un- 
kaowa littla bay mare to Mr. George E. Pcrrin of this me- 
tropolis, for the sum of $350. 

In the hands of Mr. Pen-in, the little bay mare, who had 
proved so inti'actable, so flighty, so harem-scarem, and, to 
come down to the true term, so worthless, to her original 
owners, was favored with more advantages than ever she 
had enjoyed before. She was not only introdaced to the 
very best sodety of fast-goers on the Bloomingdalo and 
Long-Island Koada, but she was taught, when "flinging 
herself out" with exuberant and superabundant spirit all 
over the road, as it were, to play her limbs in a true line, 
and give her extraordinary qualities a chance to show their 
actual worth. If evej she made a skip, a quick admonition 
and a steady checls: brought her to her senses ; and when, in 
her frenzy of excitement at being challenged by somo 
tip-top goer, she would, to use a sportsman's phrase, " travel 
over herself," and go " up " into the air, she was steadied and 
settled down by a firm rein into solid trotting and good 
behavior in an instant. The crazy, flighty, half-racldng 
and half-trotting little bay maie became a true stepper, and 
very luckily passed out of ber confused " lip-i-ty clip-i-ty" sort 
of going, into a clean, even, long, low, locomotive-trotting 
stroke. Many a man who came up to a road-tavern, after 
having boon unexpectedly beaten by her, would say to her 
owner, as they took a drink at the bar, "That's a mighty 
nice littlo mare of yours ; and, if she was only big enough to 
stand hard work, you might expect a good deal from her." 

There was at that time, as there has been for the last 
twenty years, many horses of great repute upon the roads 
in the vicinity of New York; and, among the horses which 
now and then came in disdainM contact with the little bay 
mare, was one of considerable speed and fame, called "The 
Waite Pony." 

If his oats had sprouted into salt hay under his touch, the 
proud and supercilious Waite Pony could not have been 
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more surprisedj one fine afteinoon in that sa 
1S50 so ofte 1 already noticed, when, in a mile contest in that 
stretch of road which lica between BiimliaHi's and Elm 
Park, the little bay mare beat him to what is called "a 
stand-still," and deposited her owner in advance of his at 
Stryker's Bay. This caused the little hay mace to be looked 
at very closely by everybody on the stoop of the house at 
Stryker's Bay ; and, while the idlers and horae-sharps were 
descanting on her points, the owners of the respective lioi-ses " 
made a match that they should go against ea«h other on 
the Eod-House Track on the following afternoon. It was a 
mere road-match, this match between the Waite Pony and 
the little bay mare, — a match of fancy, not of profit ; but, 
though of this nature, the reputation of the little mare had 
been growing so rapidly of late tliat a large number of the 
habUues of the road were present at the contest. 

The track was a half-mile traclt, the same that is still 
attached to the above-named house ; and the race was for a 
single mile in harness. At starting, the odds wcro all 
against the mare: but tliey changed as soon aa she got off; 
and she won with the gi'eatest ease, and'with the power, as 
was plain to every looker-on, to have reduced the time of 
the performance by several seeonda, Aa, however, tho time 
was considerably over three minutes, it did not increase tbe 
reputation of the mare as much as it discounted her com- 
petitor, A match was, therefore, soon after made between 
her and a fine horse known as Vaaderburg's gray stallion, 
for $500 a side, mile heats, the stallion to go to a 2501b. 
wagon, and the mare to go in harness. This match 
came off on the Union Course, Long Island, and was easily 
won in three heats by the mare in very handsome time. 
Th n t exploit of the little bay mare was the winning 

f t I on Sept 9 of that same year of grace, on 
th m urse, for which she was entered after arriving 

n h ground. She was not in racing-trim. On the 
p us day she had been driven very bard ; and, oncoming 
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home ttat night, was treated with a "warm mash," and 
virtually put to iDed. On the next morning, however, she 
looked so fine that her owner concluded to go and see the 
race ; and on Ihe road she behaved so well, and beat so many 
going down, that he determined, "just for a flyer," to lot 
her try her mettle for the purse. The race was a raco of 
mOe heats in harness ; and the horses entered were White- 
hall, Delawaco Maid, Kapoleon, and Hiram. The first- 
named horse, a fine brown stallion entered by James 
"Whelpley, was tho contestant of the greatest promise : but 
all the others woro well thought of ; and their owners, being 
among the most popular patrons of the trotting-turf, had 
given to the race considerable interest. 

It was a bold exploit to enter that comparatively unknown 
little runt of a mare, under such circumstances, against such 
horses ; and when her owner, unable to obtain a trotting 
" skelet n dete -m nod to put her through in a common road- 
BulLy 1 s c nlu t was looked upon as audacious in the 
ext m 

A 1 ngtb th t rt was given, and away they went. The 
five h and ulkies were all well together for a few 

seconds wl en Wb tehall, with a fine, bold stroke, drew out 
of the lumj a d took a commanding lead ; the little bay 
ma h n the battered road-sulky, kept making her 

long, low, bweepmg stiide directly in his wake, with the 
regularity of machinery, and threatening to travel past him 
the first moment he should lose his foot. At the first-quar- 
ter pole, there was but one length distance between the 
stallion and the mare ; at the half-mile, but barely two : 
while the others, with the exception of Delaware Maid, who 
was tolerably well up, were being tailed off in most disas- 
trous manner. In this order, the heat was won by Whelp- 
ley's stallion; the little hay mare, with the heavy road- 
sulky, whom nobody thought would have the least chance 
ib the world, being second; Delaware Maid, third; while 
Nflpoleon and Hiram were "distanced." The two latter 
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being now out of the race, the little bay maro secured a 
trotting-suUcy for herself r and the record gives her the three 
succeeding heats in the improving time of 2.55, 2.52, and 
2.49; Delaware Maid being third oa each occasion. The 
greatest excitement attended the conclusion of the third and 
fourth heats ; and, when the race was done, the spectators 
udvanced and felt the little heroine aU over, as if they could 
not comprehend how such a petite, indifferent-looking crea- 
ture could stand the weight and fatigue, and yet maintain 
the speed she did. 

The latter was the first exploit that introduced the little 
hay mare to the pages of the "Racing Calendar." She was 
recorded under the modest name of "Eloraj" and it was 
little thought by those who placed after her name on tliia 
occasion the mystical figures "2 1 1 1," that she was 
destined in future to render those tables so illustrious." 

After this trot, the little bay mare, or T'lora Temple as 
we are now at liberty to call her, passed into the hands of 
John C., the brother of George E. Perrin, for the sum of 
$575,— -a very handsome increase over the price paid by Mr. 
Jonathan Violee to the drover, and more than seven times 
as much as the sum for which she had been gladly parted 
with hy her Utica owner some three or four months before. 

Soon after obtaining possession of her, the new owner of 
Kora Temple, with unbounded confidence in her speed and 
lasting qualities, matched her that winter against the bay 
horso of Mi. Edward White, for i/ij-ee-mile heats in harness, 
to trot in the foUowing spring (1851), for $2,000, half for- 
feit. About six weeks before tliis match was due, however, 
tho mare met with an accident in her exercise which would 
have rendered her unfit to go; but, this accident being un- 
known to Mr. "Wliite, and his own horse being " out of 
trim," he paid forfeit, and the match was "off." 

Nothing was done with the little bay mare in the spring, 
summer, and winter of 1851. The fright which she had 
taken, from the shafts of her sulky knocking against bet 
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heels ill the accident] referred to, rendered her appre leasJTe, 
wild, and fliglity; and it was found ne e^sary to taJie her 
out of training, and put her on the rcn 1 In thit j o&it ii 
she remained till the following summer (1852) when her 
owner, finding tliat she had regained her l nilJenie and 
steadiness again hy beating with great ease the lay maie 
Philadelphia Sal round the Eed-Hou'ie lrK,lc for t atil e 
of $200, made a match against Young Dutchimn for $250 
a side, mile heats, best three in five, m haines^ to come 
off on the Union Course, on Nov 10 Though thia 
match excited considerable interest, there wis nothing al out 
it to particularize. Tbe mate won in thiee heat plii/ing 
herself indisputably "well up " among the fir*!t-clas8 hors s 
by recording the time at 2.40, 2.39, and 2 36 She was then 
taken out of training, and put in winter quiiters at Jamai a, 
L.I. ; and, as we have given her an opportunity to expies? 
herself in thought once or twice before we miy \ e allowed 
to imagine, that, when she left the couiee at the close of the 
last contest, she might have meant to say, m her low neigh 
of triumph, "Little as I am, I am now mistress of the 
trotting-course, and let no one henceforth value me at leas 
than $2,000 ! " 
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Capacity of Small Horsaa to pull Weight. — Flora Teraplo and CentrevillD, 
— 6"loni and Black Douglas. — Flom and Young Dutchman. — Flora and 
LruJyBrooks.— Flora and Highland Moid. — Breeding of Highland Maid. 
— Description of lier. — Her Eacea wilh Flora. 

IT will be remembered that I have spoken of three prime 
qualities in the trot ting-horse ; viz., speed, bottom, and 
the power to pull weight. I was already confident that little 
Plora possessed the last, as well as the other two. People 
are apt to think that great size is demanded for a weight- 
puller, but there are plenty of notable instances to sliow that 
this is a mistake. Still, though there need not be great size, 
and though some big horses are the very worst of weight- 
pullers, coming right bact as soon as they are required to 
take along a wagon and a heavy man, strength is certainly 
demanded. This strength in small horses is the residt of 
a nice adaptation of parts, together with particular power in 
the loiu and hind-quarters. If a little horse of that sort be 
particularly examined, it will commonly bo found, that, 
though they are low, they are long in all tho moving parts ; 
and their quarters are generally as big, and sometimes a 
deal bigger, than those of many much larger horses. 

Having in my mind the conviction tliat Flora was a 
weight-puller, as well as fiist and stout, I matched hei in 
December, 18^2, for $500 a side, to trot, mile heats, three 
in five, with Centreville, to wagons of 2501bs. The mars 
had been let up, and had had no fast work for three or four 
weeks. She had, however, been jogged. Centreville was 
held to be very nearly or quite the best weight-puller we 
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La<l at tliat time, and some endeavored to dissuado me from 
starting the little mare. It was 100 to 70 on the horse at 
the start. As soon as the word was given, Flora went with 
such a rush that she was over herself on the turn, and lost 
a good many lengths before she settled to work j hut at the 
quarter-pole she had recovered her stroke, and she soon over- 
hauled Centieville, and gave him a eight of a fast stera- 
chase. Jool Conkling drove him; and, finding that he could 
not como up with Flora, he took him in hand, and just 
dropped into the distance. The mare won the heat with 
great ease in 2m. 42s. The heat was a gcKwl one ; and Flora 
had trotted so fast after her hreak that everybody could see 
she was mistress of the weight. Odds of 100 to 60 was 
forthwith laid upon her; and she won the second and third 
heats in 2m. 46s. and 2m. 44s. 

Considering the time of year, the state of the ground, 
and the fa«t that she was not in reality in training, this was 
a performance of uncommon significance, and it added vastly 
to Flora's value. That winter she was sold to Mr. Boerum 
of WilUamshurg, with an engagement to trot Young Putch- 
man for $1,000. The price paid for Flora was $4,000. She 
had, as was hefore related, heen sold by George Perrin to 
his brother John for $575 in the previous spring. A great 
race very often adds immensely to the value of a hojso, or 
rather, I should say, it vastly increases the price that the 
world is inclined to rate the horse at. Flora's is not the 
only instance I liave known in which a trotter jumped from 
hundreds almost to thousands by reason of one performance, 
it sometimes happens that it is not the interest of the 
owners to let the horse be placed in a situation to do his best 
ill public ; and, again, a trainer of good observation and 
faith will sometimes be far ahead of the owner and of the 
public in his estimate of a horse. 

Before the match between Flora and Young I>utchmaii 
camo ofii she went to Philadelphia to trot with Black Doug- 
las, a your:g horse of great private reputation. They trot- 
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ted mile lieata, tliree in five, in hamesss, on the Hunfcing- 
paik Course, April 23, the spring of 1853. Tho mare was 
big and lacked seasoning. The horso was fast, and beat 
her in three straight heats,— 2.35^, 2.30^, 2.35. This was 
a great performance for a green horse; but the little maro 
was forthwith matched to try the cause with him again on 
the 17th of the next month. Meantime she returned to 
New York for her meeting with Young Dutehman, which 
was to have come off on the Union Course on the Sd; but 
the Dutchman paid forfeit, not being up to the mark, and 
a match was made between Flora and Lady Brooks, 

The latter was a good mare. Her friends were so fond 
of her, and there was so much bragging and boasting in re- 
gard to her speed and staying qualities, that 100 to 60 was 
laid against Kora, They trotted mile heats, three in five, 
at the CentrevOie, for $1,000, on the 4th of May. I liked 
the little msire well that day, and told ray friends to take 
the odds to any amount. I knew a little of Lady Brooks 
myself; and, if there is one thing that a trainer and driver 
needs above all others except knowledge and skill, it is to 
turn an absolutely deaf ear to the boastings of bis oppo- 
nents. Flora won tho race in three straight heats, — 2.31^, 
2.32, 2.33;|. They were all won with great ease ; and not 
one of them was as fast as they all were to have been, ac- 
cording to what was proclaimed aa to the capability of Lady 
Brooks. In this race Flora bad fine speed. One of the 
balf-miles was trotted in 1.13, and I took her in hand. Sbo 
was now eight years old, very sound, of good constitution, 
a capital feeder, and was all the time improving. I say all 
the time improving ; for, though she had been beaten by 
Black Douglas, I was satisfied that she would give a good 
account of him at their next meeting on the 17th. I had 
not driven her in her first tiot with Douglas; but this time 
I went on with her. She suited the amateurs and trotting- 
men so well when she was hitched up, and I warmed bei 
previous to the stairt, that she was backed at 100 to 80. The 
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Douglas was of no comparative account to Ler that daj^. 
She wen in three hoats, — 2.32^, 2,36, 2.31^. Another 
match wae made between them to trot on Long Island on the 
30th of June ; bnt, before that came off, Flora had a very- 
hard race, andj if luck as well aa her own speed and thorough 
game had not stood her friend, it is a question whether she 
would not have been beaten. 

At that time, Mr. T, J, Jfodine of Brooklyn owned two 
very fine young mares, as well as Centroville, who had been 
beaten by Flora in 1852, This horse Oentreville was a dark- 
brown gelding, nearly sixteen hands high. When he trot- 
ted against Flora, Mr. Nodine, who was a very good and ex- 
perienced driver, was asked to drive him a heat. He com- 
plied, and liked the horse so well that he bought him after 
the race. In 1853, he was quite successful with him. He 
got forfeits from Gray Medoc and Beggar Boy; and he heat 
Black Douglas to wagons in five heats, of which the time 
was 2,34, 2.32, 2.35, 2.33, 2.32. He also beat the Douglas 
in harness ; and here again they had five heats of it, of which 
the time was 2.30^, 2,32, 2.32J^, 2.33, 2,33J^. As Flora had 
recently defeated these horses, she must have stood high in 
the estimation of Mr. Kodine ; but, for all that, he matched 
one of the young mares he had against her. 

The mare in question was Highland Maid. She was hred 
in Orange County, and foaled in 1847 ; conseijuently she 
was but sis; years old when she met the redoubtable Flora 
Temple. Highland Maid was exceedingly well-bred. Her 
sire was SaJtram, a horse by Kentucky Whip out of a Gray- 
Messenger mare ; and her 3am was a flea-bitten gray mara 
of the Messenger blood. It follows that Highland Maid 
was inbred to Messenger. Her own color was dark bay, 
with a star in the forehead, and a little white in the heels 
behind. She stood about fifteen hands and half an inch 
high, and was low at the withers. She was, indeed, remark- 
able fcr her great height behind, i\s compared to her fore, 
hand ; md this formationj with her immense loin, which was 
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one of tbo atrongeat and best that eyer was seen, tended 
greatly to give her the long, fast, and powerful stroke of 
which she was capable. She had a great readiing stride, 
gathered quiet, and went with her head low. Her first raco 
after Mr. Nodine got her was against Lady Vernon, a dap- 
ple-gray mare belonging to Jacob Somerindyke. She was 
afterwards sent to California, Highland Maid beat her in 
three heats, the time of which was 2.34f, 2.36, 2.32^ 

The matches between Highland Maid and Flora Temple 
were in harness and to wagons. The first was trotted on 
the Centreville Course, June 15, 1853. The race created a 
great deal of interest, and much money was laid. It wa.i 
eaid that Highland Maid had been tried, and found to be 
amazingly fast. ' I have since been told that the time of her 
mile-trial, a week before the race, was 2m. 18s. The day 
was very fine, — a real June day, bright and warm, but not 
too hot for pleasure. The crowd at the course was immense : 
a greater attendance has seldom been seen there, if there 
ever was. Mi. Nodlae drove Ilighlajid Maid, and I drove 
riora. I took the lead in the first heat, and kept it round 
the turn nearly to the quarter-pole ; tlien Highland Maid 
passed me, and I was never afterwards able to bead her. 
She won the heat in 2m. 293., and both seemed to me to be 
doing about all they were capable of 

The second heat was very simQar to the first, but faster. 
Flora and I took the lead again for nearly a quarter of a 
mile, and then Highland Maid came on with an irresistible 
stroke and passed us. I pushed her all I could j and, though 
she won it in 2n!. 27a., I thought I detected signs of her 
tiring. The mare was young. She had trotted but one 
race before. She had a trick of pacing ; and I hoped to tire 
her out, and make her change her gait in the nest heat. 
The odds was now very heavy upon her. In the third beat 
we went away together at a tremendous pace, and, upon the 
turn, the wheels of the sulkies hit. The spokes flew, and 
Highland Maid went up, and came down into a pace. It 
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waa near the half-mile before Mr. Nodine got lier settled to 
trot again. "When he did so, she went very fast, and it 
looked aa though she might save her distance. But she waa 
tiring. At the head of the stretch, she broke again, fell &- 
pacing, and was distanced in 2m, SSjs. 

A great row followed. Some of those who had lost their 
money accused ITodine of throwing the racOj and threatened 
him with violence. He intended to claim foul driving 
against me, but could not get near the judges' stand, by 
reason of the clamors and threats of th e wh hilt their 
Mkoney on Highland Maid. His claim w Id n 1 1 e been, 
allowed, I think ; and Flora would h e b at n H ghland 
Maid that day, even if she had saved h d tan in tlie 
third heat. It was, however, very unj t t harge Mr. 
Ifodine with throwing the race. The t uth is tl at tl e mare 
tired, and, when tired, went into a pace as soon as she was 
forced hard. I have had them do just the same with me 
when the race seemed to be all but won. However, the 
charges of those who had lost money, and the prejudices of 
the public, very few of whom knew the rights of it, pre- 
vailed upon Mr, Kodine to get George Spicer to drive High- 
land Maid in the wagon-race. It came off on the Centre- 
ville Course, June 28, only two days before Flora trotted 
her third match with Black Douglas. I thought Flora a 
better mare that day than I had overseen her before. Her 
races, and tlie work she had undergone, had done her good. 
It was always one of her groat qualities that she would train 
on and get better,-when thoroughly hardened, towards the 
middle and close of the season. This is one of the most 
valuable qualities that a trotting-horse can have. The 
greatest excellence in trotting, aa I observed at the begin- 
ning of this work, is only to be reached through much labor 
and cultivation. Now, if strong work at a few sharp races 
overdoes a horse and knocks him off, it is a great, almost an 
insurmountable, obstacle to his attaining the greatest excel- 
lence, even in speed for a mile. 
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Wlien I got into the wagon to dtire Flora against High- 
land Maid, I was confident that I had the bottom and reso- 
lute game of one of the best little maces in the world to 
rely upon, and consequoatly I determined to force the pace. 
We went away together with a grand rush, and, on the turn, 
Highland Maid broke, Spicer got Highland Maid to her 
trot again, and I kept the pace strong. It was a good heat. 
The Maid was unable to collar Flora, who won it by two 
lengths in 2in. 28a. That waa much the best time tliat had 
then been made. The fastest time to wagon preYiously was 
2ia. 31a. This heat in 2m, 283. waa three seconds better. 
It is true that Flora afterwards wiped that out, and went 
three seconds better still ; and also true that George Wilkea 
has aiaee equalled her wagon-time, — 2m. 253. I will eren 
state my confident belief that Dexter can beat that quite 
handily ; but, nevertheless, we must remember that this race 
with Highland Maid was thirteen years ago, and, at the time, 
it was esteemed a wonderful performance. 

In the second heat. Flora did not do so well. She broke 
and lost a deal of ground at the outset. Highland Maid 
won the heat very handily in 2m. 32s, The third heat waa 
a very severe one. Soon after wo got the word, Flora 
changed her leg, and tried to get up ; but I was on the watch, 
and nailed her in time. We went head and head to the 
quarter. At the half-mile, there was not much difference. 
On the lower turn, I got half a length the best of it ; but 
somehow or another, and I could not tell just how. Flora 
broke there and then, and Highland Maid showed me the 
back of her wa^on. But, when Flora got down again, ahe 
made a very hot rush, and up the stretch she gained on 
Highland Maid. Seeing that she was honest, and would 
stand it, I gave her a good cut witli the whip as we neared 
the score. She darted on to Highland Maid; and they 
struggled home together, making it a dead heat in 2m. 32s. 

The fourth heat was unfe,vorablo to us. Flora broke twice. 
The other mare trotted steadily, and won easily in 2m. 33a. 
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Tlie next heat was another good- one, being trotted from end 
to end. Flora took the lead at the start, was never headed, 
and won in 2m. 31^. ; but Higlilaad Maid trotted exceed- 
ingly well, and hung on all round the lower turn in a very 
game manner. But she was younger than Flora, and not 
so weU seasoned. She was now tked. In the sixth heat 
Flora took tho lead from the start, was never headed, and 
won easily in 2m. 35s. The race did not seem to have much 
effect upon Flora Temple. Two days after it, she beat Black 
Douglas easily in 2m. 32s., 2rQ. 32b., 2m. 36s. It was other- 
wise with Highland Maid. She was not herself for some 
time afterwards ; and some are of opinion that she never 
altogether recovered from its effects. This mare was very 
highly bred, very finely put together, and very fast. But 
she was an unlucky mare. She was afterwards matched 
with Gray Eddy, and lost by hitting her knee. After that 
wagon-race, Flora was deemed the mistress of anything out 
in that way of going. 
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AS soon as Flora had defeated Highland Maid and 
Blaclc Douglas, she was matched against Tacony, 
mile heats, three in five, in harness, the race to come off 
on the 14th of July, over the Union Course. Tacony was 
s, roan gelding, hred in Canada. Hia reputation was high, 
hut more particularly as a saddle-horse. He had trotted 
two consecutive heats, that way of going, against Mac, in 
2m. 25|a. each. The match created avast amount of interest. 
The hetting ran high, and it was about even. The little 
mare had not made such fast time aa Tacony : hut the heat 
of 2m. 28a. to wagon was thought to be as good aa 2m. 25Ja. 
raider saddle; and, besides this, the game and bottom ex- 
hibited by Flora in her race of five deaperate heats with 
Highland Maid, and then in her contest with Black Douglas 
only two days thereafter, had inapired her friends and ad- 
mirers with very great and reasonable confidence. 

Tho attendance at the course was large, and the mare had 
a trifle the call in the betting. I thought well of her, 
although she did not exhibit as much of her dash and devil 
in scoring as I had sometimes experienced. The result con- 
vinced me that she was not quite up to the mark. Tlie 
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ivaa an Hueommon gcwd horse that day, and ho won 
-it in three heats. The first heat was a close and desperate 
struggle. Tacony lead about a length to the quarter, where 
the mare got to his girths. She staid there for half a mile, 
both of them doing their best, as near as might be. At the 
head of the stretch we were close together. Tacony gained 
from thence to the draw-gate, where heled two lengths. But 
the mare answered my call, and darted to bis head. It was 
the signal for a great ahont from the crowd ; and, just at that 
moment, up she went. Tacony won it by a neck in 2m. 2Ss. 
The second heat was faster, closer, and harder still ; but he 
won it in 2m, 27s. The third heat was another desperate 
straggle J and, though Flora was defeated, it was only by a 
short head in 2m. 29s. 

Before the day was altogether done, we matched the 
horses again, two-mile heats in harness, to trot in five days. 
I did not think that Mora had been quite at her best that 
day ; and, though it had been a hard, up-hill -struggle for her, 
it was my opinion that she would recover from the effects 
of it quite as soon as Tacony would. To be sure, she bad 
been beaten, while he had won ; but, when horses trot three 
very close heats, it takes as much out of the winner as it 
does out of the loser, provided the loser possesses that game- 
principle, which, instead of being discouraged by defeat, 
rather is incited to put the matter to a further issue and 
avenge it. She was then, and remained to the last^ a 
wonderful mare to "come again." 

I Hked her on the day of the two-mile race, and she won 
it easily in two heats, — 4m. 59s., 5m. Is. This was the 
best two-mile time that had then been made. Soon after 
that race, I went with Flora to Saratoga, where she beat 
Tacony, mile heats, three in five, in harness, in 2m, 32s., 2m, 
Sis., 2m. 32s., on the 26th of July. The track was heavy. 
On the 30th we were at it again, two-mile heats in harness ; 
and she beat the roan horse in 5m. 4s,, 5in. lO^g, We 
then went on to Kochester, where Tacony boat Flora, mile 
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lit was himself defeated three days after- 
wards, to ■K-agons, in *^hiee heats. TJtica was the next place j 
and there Plora beat him in a capital race of three straight 
heats,— 2,33^, 2.27, 2.28^. The maie beat hJm again 
at Saratoga, and at Philadelphia in September. She then 
returned home, and remained until October. On the i5th 
of that month she was at Philadelphia again, there to con- 
tend with Green-Mountain Maid and Lady Vernon, at mile 
beats, three in five, in harness, for a purse of $1,000. 

Green-Mountain Maidwasamare of the Messenger blood 
on the sire'a side. She was bred in the Green Mountains 
of Yermontj and was got by the famous horse Harris's Ham- 
bletonian (also called Vermont Hambletonian), a grandson 
of Messenger. It is not known what her dam was. Green- 
Mountain Maid herself was a chestnut, fifteen three inches 
scant, very long in the body, with strong, powerful limbs 
and large quarters. Her shoulders were very flat and 
oblique, running right back to the saddle. She belonged to 
Mr, P. J. 51 odine, who purchased her and brought her to 
Brooklyn in the fail of 1851, when she was five years old. 
She was entered in six or soyen purses and stakes the nest 
year ; and what she didn't win, she received forfeit for. At 
the Centreville Course, in the following year, she beat Lady 
Brooks in four heats to wagons. The best time was 2m. 
36s. It was on the 18th of April. Three days afterwards 
she beat Kemble Jackson, in a desperate race of five heats 
to wagons. She took the first and second; he got the third; 
the fourth was dead; and she won the fifth. Time, 2.47, 
2.50, 2.34, 2.36, 2.50. 

The race at Philadelphia resulted in a victory for Plora. 
She won easily in 2.33, 2.33i, 2.33|. But at Rochester, on 
the 1st of November, Green-Mountain Maid suceeeded in 
reversing the verdict. They trotted five heats; and the big 
chestnut mare got the first, third, and fifth. The time was 
2.40, 2.35, 2.35, 2.36, 2.38. The two mares then went to 
Cincinnati, and I did not accompany Plora, At that place, 
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ou tlie 20tli of NoYGmber, she beat Green-Mountain Maid 
and EhcMle Island, and afterwards beat tlie latter to wagons. 
Sbe and Khode Island tben went on down the Oliio Eiver to 
Louisville, where she beat him again. There the little maro 
embarked on one of the fine steamers which ran on the 
Ohio below the falls and down the Mississippi to New 
Orleans, whero she smd Green-Mountain Maid met early 
in January, and had two races, one in harness, the other to 
wagons. Neither of these races was very fast. Although 
the mare finished in January at New Orleans, her races there 
must be reckoned as part of her performances in 1863. In 
that year she trotted twenty-one races, and, out of the whole 
number, won seventeen. She also beat all the horees that 
beat her, and beat them more times than they defeated her. 

On the return of the mare to New Yorlc, she was purch^ed 
by D. L. Pettee, Esq., who was then, and continues to bo, 
one of the ablest and most highly respected of those distin- 
guished gentlemen in the city and vicinity of New York 
who have had a worthy pride in the possession of fast 
horses. He at that time also owned Lady Brooks; and these 
mares he drove at Newport during the season of 1864, at 
that celebrated seaside resort. When he returned home, he 
suffered me to match Flora against the famous brown 
gelding Mac, for $1,000, mile beats, three in five, in harness. 
This Mac was very famous for his many contests with 
Tacony. They were very close together when in condition; 
but Mac bad a little the best of the roan, in my judgment, 
until he was injured by over-driving, and got " the thumps." 
Mac was about fifteen two, and came originally from 
Maine. He was of the Maine-Messenger blood. John 
McArdle owned him. He had twice defeated Lady Suffolk, 
and, when matched with Mora, was thought as good as any 
thing out. But the mare beat him with great ease in throe 
heats. Time, 2.31|, 2,32, 2.33. That race was on the 5th 
of October. 

On the 18th of the samo month, Flora trotted a match for 
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$2,000, mile Heats, tliree in five, in liamesa, against Jajlc 
"Waters. TKis Jack Waters was a bay gelding by Old 
Abdallah. He was about fifteen two, — a long-tailed liorse. 
He belonged to Mr. Ben Prince, and afterwards went to 
California. Jack was reiy fast, but be was a delicate-con- 
stitutioned horse ; whereas Flora was steel and whalebone, 
and nothing could make her give out. They trotted on the 
C(mtreville Course, and she beat him in three heats with ease. 
Time, 2,33. 2,39. 2,37. , 

Flora Temple now changed hands again, llr. James 
Irving bough ther, andintended to use her solely for trotting- 
races. But, like her former owner, he found the demands of 
business incompatible with his projected operations, and sold 
her to Jas. McMann. Her first appearance after she became 
the property of Mr. McMann was at the Union Course, on 
the 7th of May, 1855, in a match for $2,000, mile heats, 
throe in five, against the famous mare Sontag. It was to 
■wagons and drivers of SOOlbs. Sontag was a gray maie by 
Vermont Hambletonian, who was also called Harris's Ham- 
bletonian. He was a grandson of Messenger, and stood in 
the same relation to him that Abdallah did, but not by the 
same line. The latter came through Mambrino; Harris's 
Hambletonian through the Hambletonian, of whom I have 
heard that he was the horse bred by Gen. Coles, of this 
Island, and run by him as Hambletonian. Of course all 
these horses preceded the Hambletonian of our day, for 
whom the name seems to have been adopted from the other 
branch of the Messenger family, None of them a 
except through distant collaterals, to the . 
Hambletonian, who beat Diamond in one of the greatest 
matches that ever was run in England, over the Beacon 
Course. But in one point they all resemble him, — they 
were large, strong, bony horses, and so was he ; so much so, 
indeed, that the jockey who rode little Diamond exclaimed, 
as I have heard, "This looks like a race between a mare 
and her sucking colt." 
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Vermont Hambletonian was tlie sire of some capital 
trotters besides Sontag. Green-Mountain Maid, Gray Ver- 
mont, Trno John, and other noted horses, proceeded from 
hiiQ, Sontag was about fifteen three, — a long-tailod mare. 
When she first came to New York, at five years old or 
thereabouts (it is not always very easy to tell their ages 
precisely some time afterwards), she was a pa«er. 

In this race against Flora, William Whelan drove the 
big gray mare, and Warren Pcabody drove Tlora. Sontag 
■won it in three heats. Time, 2.31, 2.33, 2.3S. Flora was 
next matched to trot twenty miles within an hour, to a 
wagon, for ^5,000. Tho only horse that had ever trotted 
twenty miles in aa hour at all was Trustee, and his perfor- 
mance was in harness ; therefore I do not thinlc this was a 
good match for the little mare. She lost it. At the end of 
the eighth mile, she threw a shoo and cut herself; and, at the 
end of the tweEth mile, she was drawn. The truth is, that, 
in dogging along mile after mile for twenty times round the 
course, many horses not half as good as Flora Temple could 
do what she could not. I do not mean to say that she might 
not, under some conditions, have trotted twenty miles in an 
hour ; hut that kind of going on, in a tread-mill sort of way, 
was not her strong point 

That same year, Lady Fulton, a mare much inferior to 
Flora, trotted twenty miles in an hour ; and the lunatic sort 
of horse Captain McGowan has since done it. 

Flora took a trip to Boston after her race against time, 
and there went a match for $3,000, over tho Cambridge 
Course, with the black gelding Know-Nothing, who was 
afterwards more famous as Lancet, and who is now turned 
out in John I. Snediker's pasture, just beyond tho trees. 
Know-Nothing is said to have been a son of Vermont Black 
Hawk. He did not look much .like that stock then, and he 
looks less like them now. Ho was and is a very long horse, 
fifteen three in height, with a long tail. There ia a wiry, 
blood-like look about him, not without an indication of tcm- 
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per. His rump is steep, hia hips are wide and ragged, and 
he waa always a very rapid goer. The race against Flora 
was mile heats in harness. She beat him in two heats, over 
a heavy track, in 2.37, 2.43. That was on the 26th of JoEe. 
When Flora came home, aaother match waa made between 
her and Sontag, to be trotted on the 6th o£ July, over the 
Union Course. It was two-milo heats to wagons, for 
$2,000. This was the first time of my driving Flora that 
year. She won easily in two heats, — 6.07, 5.27. Flora's 
next race was against Lady Franklin, who was then in my 
hands. 

She was a roan mare from Maine, about fourteen three, 
with a long tail. Her pedigree was not known. A man 
named. Hayes brought her here, and offered to sell her to 
Sim Hoaglaad for $1,200. Sim took her to the course, 
drove her a mile in 2m. 36s., and repeated her at precisely 
the same rate. He would of course have bought her; but it 
happened that Capt. Yeaton, who had an interest in her, 
had come on the course during the trial with some others, 
IJid had caught her time in the ropeating-milo. When Sim 
learned this, he did not want her. Her match against Flora 
was two-mile heats to wagons, for $2,000. They trotted 
over the Centreville, Sept. 11. Flora won it in two heats, 
— 5.12|, 5.11^. Mt&i: her victory over Lady Franklin 
on the 11th of September, Flora trotted mile heats in 
harness, throe in five, on the 17th, against Chicago Jack 
and Mac, and won it easily in three heats. Time, 2.29J., 
2.31^, 2.34. 

In the next race in which she was engaged, I had Flora 
on my aide again. It was two-mile heats to wagons, extras 
weight, — wagons and drivers 2751bs. There were four en- 
gaged, — Flora herself, Frank Forrester, Chicago Jack, and 
Miller's Damsel. The bay gelding Frank Forrester, who waa 
since called Ike Cook, was got by Abdallah (the old horse), 
while he stood in Kentucky. Chicago Jack was a bay 
gelding, fifteen hands, two inches scant. ] 
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to Gen. Dunham, and was a EtjHsh, up-beaded horse. 
Miller's Damsel was a chcstniat mare, with three white 
legs and a blaze in the face. She belonged to Conlding 
Carl. Her sire was Emmona'a Jackson, a son of old 
Andi'ew Jackson. Of these four, Plora and Prank Forrester 
were the only ones that appeared on the 20th of September. 
I bad no trouble in winning it with Flora in 5.15^, 5.17^. 
On the 10th of October, Frank Forrester paid forfeit to 
Flora in a, match for $2,000, over the TJmon Course. On 
the 17th, she went a match against Hero the pacer, for 
$2,000, OTor the Centreville, two-mile heats, she in harness, 
the pacer to wagon. The mare won this in three heats. 
Hero got the first, and she tbe second and third. Time, 
4.69, 4.57, 5.21J. This ended Flora's exploits in 1855. 
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IW tile year 1856, Plora lay hy wittoufc a match until 
towards the last of June, There were not many horses 
likely to dispute the palm of superiority with her ; for, 
although she had not then made the best time on record, she 
had defeated so many good ones, and had won races from those 
whose time excelled hers with such ease, that in every thing 
but the time-test she was already at the head of the tcotting- 
tnrf. Time, no douht, is a very good test, as far as it goes ; 
but it is not the only test. There commonly has to he a con- 
junction of favorable circumstances in order to enable a horse 
or hofses to make extraordinary time. Therefore, when it ia 
found that one who has not made such time can beat those 
who have, race after race, all of thom being apparently ia 
good condition, a reasonable presumption is raised that the 
trotter in question will, at no distant day, beat the time 
at the bead of the record, as well as the horses who made it. 
At this period, — the summer of 1856, — I had for some time 
entertained the conviction that Flora Temple would surpass 
all that Lady Suffolk and Tacony had done under saddle 
by making faster time in harness. Every thing indicated 
such a result; but I was not then prepared to say that we 
should see it done that year. Her first match in 1856 was 
with Chicago Jack, the horse mentioned in the last chapter 
as belonging to Gen. Dunham, a very worthy aud e»tei> 
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prising man, known East and West. In the spring, Jack 
liad met and defeated Know-iTotliuig, who was now called 
Lancet, ia a race at Boston, under saddle. There were four 
heata in it, and two of them were ti-ottcd in 2, 27'^. 
. The match between Flora Temple and Jack was mUe 
heats, three in five, for $1,000 ; he under saddle, and she in 
harness. When a horse ia clerer under the saddle, it ia a 
bettor aad faster way of going than in harness ; yet there 
are many horses aa faat in harness as they are under the 
saddle, and some a good deal faster. There are, however, 
but few that would not have been faster uoder saddle than 
in harness, provided they had had a good share of saddlo- 
work during that period of broaking and formation which 
is necessarily extended in the trotting-horse. We very 
often, now-a-days, see horses trot fast in haiaoss and to 
wagon, that neTer have a saddle on their backs, and that are 
never ridden, except at walking-exercise or to the black- 
smith-shop. The presumption is, that these horses would 
have been faatoc under saddle than they are in harness, if 
they had been accustomed to trot under the saddle. At the 
same time, there are horses whose make and character is 
such tliat saddle-work does not suit them. They have, com- 
monly, weak backs and bad shoulders ; and the weight on 
their backs tires them behind, and runs them into the 
ground forward. 

There may, however, be a perfectly-shaped horse so far as 
the eye can perceive, and yet he will not trot as well under 
the saddle as in harness. A great want of steadiness is 
sometimes found in horses under the saddle, whose speed in 
that way of going is very great ; and the reason is, I 
believe, that the horse is not ridden sufSciontly to become 
tlioroughly at home in that way of going. Of late years 
the great, almost the only, objoct of desire, in regard to a 
trotter, has been that he should bo fast in harness. The 
saddle has been neglected, hut it is now coming into its use 
again. Dan Mace, John Murphy, and Budd Doble have 
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given specimens of saddle-liorsemanship which remind the 
old frequenters of the trotting-turf of the days when my 
uncle, George Woodruff, used to ride against Peter Whelan, 
or of those races in which I used to ride against William 
Whelan and others. Flora herself never was a saddle- 
maro; and yet I think, no man can look oyer her, and point 
out any defect of conformation as the reason why. It must 
have heen, in her case, a want of education under the saddle, 
and that deficiency was greatly to be regretted. 

The race between her and Chicago Jack came off over 
the Centreville Course on the 24th of Jane. The mare 
was the favorite, and won easily in three straight heats 
of exactly 2m. 30a. each. The victory over Chicago Jack 
was not so much considered by the thoaghtfoi as the fact 
that Flora trotted the second quarter of the last heat at 
the rate of 2m. 20a., and seemed to be going within herself. 

Her next match was against Lancet, for $1,000 a side, — 
mile heats, three in five, in harness, made for the second of 
July, Flora had beaten the gelding with great case, at Bos- 
ton, the year before ; but since then his friends had become 
exceedingly confident by reason of the time he had shown 
in a private trial. Now, such trials are useful enough as 
indicating what the horse may be expected to do under 
certain circumstances ; and a flrst-rate trial affords very 
strong presumption that a trotter is in the course of im- 
provement. But, in making matches, the public doings of 
the horse, unless he has been out of condition, or has been 
puHod, afford a fac safer guide for his owner and trainer 
than trials do. To follow one particular trial is a will-o'-the- 
wiap sort of business, and people are thereby often led deep 
into boggy ground. The horse gets beat every heat in time 
that is not any thing like as good as the trial was ; and then 
there is much marvel and lamentation, to say nothing of 
something stronger, over a result which the whole historj 
of the turf, running as well as trotting, might have led u» 
to expect. Iji this match, the public turned a deaf eai to 
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all that was wliispered about tlie wonderful trial, and wisely 
Htuck to Flora, who had on so many notable occasions stuck 
to them. She was backed at four to one ; and, when the time 
for starting came, Lancet paid forfeit. They then trotted 
for the gate-money; and the mare won it ia 3 heats, 2m. 
30is., 2m. 30s., 2m. 29s. 

After Lancet's race, Tacony came forward again to try 
conclusions with Flora. The race was mile heats, on the 
Union Course, July 22d, the roan under saddle and the 
little mare in harness. Tacony won the first heat in 2m. 
31js, ; but Flora took the second and third in 2m. 28a., 2m. 
29|a. Another match was now made between the mare and 
Lancet, for $1,000 a side, mile heats, three in five, he nnder 
saddle, and the mare in harness. This match was made for 
the Fashion Course, then new, and constructed for running- 
horses. The deep ground was a great disadvantage to Flora 
with the wheels behind her; and the gelding won it in three 
heats of 2m. 29s., 2m. 29s., 2m. 30s. 

In old times, there used to bo a way of fighting among 
boys, in which some youth, of uncommon handiness with the 
fists and hardiness of courage and endurance, would contend 
with two. They were never to be at him both at one time ; 
but, as soon as one was knocked down or thrown, the other 
could rush in, and carry on the battle. This was called 
"one down and the other come on;" and the doings between 
Lancet, Tacony, and Flora Temple greatly resembled it. 
After the trial at the Fashion Course, it was Tacony's turn 
again. A match was made between him and Flora, in 
which she was to pull a wagon, and be was to go under sad- 
dle. This was very great odds for the mare to give, and 
tlie match was never trotted. A new one was made for 
$500 a side, to trot mile heats, three in five, on the Union 
Course, Sept. 2d, Taconyunder saddle and the marc in har- 

The mare was a strong favorite in this race, odds of a 
hundred to thirty being laid upon her at the start. She 
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fully justified tlie confidence of lier backers ; and I might 
dismiss tlie subject by sayiug tliat she distanced Tacony the 
first heat. But this was a very remai'kable race, inasmuch 
as Flora surpassed in it anytime that had been made before, 
eithec under saddle or otherwise. It was also the last race 
in which I drore her ; and it was made a matter of accusa- 
tion against me that I had distanced Tacony, and purposely 
exposed the fast time of which Flora Temple was capable. 
Impartial and intelligent people, as well as those who were 
interested, and so perhaps not quite impartial, believed this. 
It was so sot down in the contemporaneous accounts of the 
press; and yet it was not true. I' might have contradicted 
it through the " Spirit of the Times " at that period, but I 
did not do so ; and many believe to this day that I purposely 
drove the mare to the full extent of her capacity on that 
occasion. 

Now, nothing is further from the truth. I have never in 
my life lost a heat purposely that I could have won without 
what I deemed might be too great an effort for safety in the 
race ; and I have never, on the other hand, exposed all that 
any horse was capable of, unless it was necessary. In the 
race between Flora and Tacony, the condition of the mare 
was very fine, and hor speed very great. She darted away, 
and was soon in the lead some thi-ee or four lengths. I 
pulled her hard round the turn up the hill, and she waa 
thirty-seven seconds in going to the quarter. On the second 
quarter, along the backstretch, she was under a strong pull 
all the way, and did it in 363., the half mile being trotted 
in Im. 13s. All this time the mare was well within herself, 
fully collected, and pulling very hard. She had trotted a 
second quarter in a third heat in June, when she was green, 
it being hor first race that year, in thirty-five seconds. She 
was now well seasoned, in splendid speed and wind, and full 
of ardor and determination. She went into the third quar- 
ter, where there is a little descent, with such speed and reso- 
lution that I deemed it unsafe to pull her any harder than 
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I was doiBg. I could have pulled her ba«b, as a matter of 
course, unless the bit or the reins had given way ; but it 
was my judgment then, and is now, that, if I had done so, 
it would have been at great risk of tangling her all up, and 
perhaps causing her to bit herself The mare was so full 
of resolution, aud pulling so hard, that the only safe plan 
■was to let her go, in a, fair degree. I did so ; and the conse- 
quence was, that she trotted the heat in 2m. 24^s., aud Tao 
ony was outside the dii^tance flag by a long way. 

I have not entered mto thi" explanation, years after the 
matter occurred, and when it has been by the public almost 
if not entirely forgitten, with a view to defend myself, but 
for another purpose, or rather two purposes. One of them is, 
to show that Plora Temple could then, upon that second day 
of September, 1856, have trotted a mile as fast as sho over 
afterwards trotted one on that course, which was 2m. 21s. 
I am quite confident that I could have driven her that day 
in that time. If I had made up my mind to drive her so 
as to expose all she knew, it is hardly credible that I should 
have held her back to the rate of 2m. 28s. to the mile for 
the first quarter, and 2m. 26s. to the milo for the first half 
The truth is, that the mare was always under a good, strong 
pul! irom first to last j and there never was a rood, even in 
the last half-mile in Im, lljs., when she was at her best. 
Sho was, as a matter of course, as near hor beat as she could 
get with the strain I had upon her. But her mouth was 
wide-open all the way ; and, if her ears were at any time laid 
flat back, it was because sho was pulling with all her power, 
and not because she was trotting with all the speed of which 
she was capable. 

As I have before intimated, I fully believe that I could 
have driven her that day in 2m. 21s. ; andl think it probable 
that she might even have got home in 2m. 20s. The other 
purpose of this explanation was, a caution to young drivers 
against pulling trotters out of their stride when they are 
trotting very fast, and going up to the bit with uncommon 
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force and resolution. A great deal of tniscMef may result 
from such a course. It hnrte tLe temper ; it destroys tbe 
steadiness ; it tends to break up a good, lasting gait. Tliere 
are other evils to he apprehended from such a course. I 
could name several trotters, of very great speed aad power, 
who were prevented from reaching the excellence they might 
otherwise have attained, hythat means. The horse is avery 
inteUigent animal. His disposition is to do about his best 
when in company ; and if he finds, that, whenever he is about 
to do his best, he is suddenly hauled and yanked so as to 
break up his stride and gait, he is not likely to forget that. 
foot. 
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Flora and Lancet. — The Morgan Horses. — Eihao Allen. — H B eed ng 
— HisPrortncB.—KoraiindEtlianAllen. — Flora's W er arlers — 
Flora and Eose of Washington — Want of Condition sire to boat any 
thing. — Value of a raoo in Public to produce Condition 

IT is my belief, ttat, when Flora Temple distanced Tacony 
in 2m. 24^8,, she had about reached her greatest excel- 
lence. It ia true that she trotted faster afterwards upon 
the same course ; and that race in which she beat Geo. M, 
Patchen, in three heats, was one of the very best she ever 
made. But, as I observed in the preceding chapter, she 
could have gone in 2ni. 20s., or thereabouts, in the race with 
Tacony. She was then eleven years old,, thoroughly 
matured, with a constitution that nothing could surpass, 
and none of her vigor at all impaired. She was younger at 
that time in strength and vigor than many colts are at three 
and four years old. She did not long remain idle ; for a 
match was made between her and Lancet, for a thousand 
dollars a side, he to go under saddle and she in harness. 
The place was the Centrevillo Course; the day, the 30th of 



It was made rain or shine ; and the backers of the gelding 
found to their huge delight, when they got up in the morn- 
ing, that it blew great guns and rained hard. This was 
very disadvantageous for Flora. The south side of Long 
Island is a very wet place in wet weather. The sea-mist 
comes up along with the gale and the rain, and sets every 
thing so much a~drip that it seems as if the island was afloat, 
and about to shove off into the bay. It was as bad a day 
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for a race as ever was seen ; and, when the little mare came 
on tlie course in her sulliy, the witid seemed fit to catch her 
up, and bear her away over the tree-topa. The hlacfe gelding 
went sloshing along through the mud as if he liked it. The 
mare got off haJly in the first heat, and lost about twenty 
lengths by a break. She was commonly a very good mare for 
mud; but, on this occasion, the wind and rain combined 
seemed to he too much for her. Lancet went to the half- 
mile in Im. lis.. Flora trotted very fast after she got 
settled, but could not overtake Lancet, who won it 
easily in 2m. 28a. Odda of two to one was then laid 
upon Lancet, and there were many takers. The second 
heat was very close, but the gelding won by a head in 
2m. 28s. Still Lancet had more in him, and, in the third 
heat, let out the linka in such a manner that he trotted it 
in 2m. 25^8. 

Considering the day and the state of the course, this was 
a performance of very great merit It put Lancet, as a 
saddle-horse, up to Ta«ony and Lady Suffolk in regard to 
time ; and ahead of them, in the consideration that the 
course was muddy and the wind strong. At this time, 
many thought than Lancet was the " coming horse," and 
believed that he would succeed in deposing Flora, and set- 
ting the trotting-crown upon his own brow. But 1 never 
thought so. 

Another match was made between them, both to go in 
harness; and, aa the proprietor of the Fashion Course added- 
$1,500 to the stakes, it was agreed to trot on that course. 
The Lancet party believed that he would get through the 
new, deep ground better than Flora ; but her friends relied 
upon her game and bottom to pull through. The mare was 
the favorite in the betting, and won the race very easily in 
three heats, the fastest of which waa 2m. Sis. This was on 
the Sth of October. 

Their nest engagement was at Boston, where the little 
mare waa always a great favorite. Kowhere in this country 
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is there a better class of gentlemen tating interest in the 
contests of the trotting-turf than in the neigfaborhood of 
Boston. The Eastern States have also been a fine nursery 
I'ur trotting-hoi-ses. The fine action of the Morgan breed, 
and their good tempers and sound constitutions, helped a 
great deal ; but New England was still more largely indebted 
to the two sons of Messenger, — Hamiltonian and the Bush 
Messenger: I mean the one that went to Maine. Tliere 
were, as I have been informed, several Bush Messengers, 
One of them was owned by PhiJo C. Bush, the raee-horse man ; 
but that was not the one that furnished- Maine with good 
trotting-blood. 

The ra<ie between Hora Temple and Lancet at Boston 
was witnessed by about thirty thousand people, it being at 
the Agricultural Fair. She won it in three heats, and the 
best of them was 2m. S6|s. It was to be regretted th«t 
Lancet was unable to make Flora do better on this occasion, 
as there was such a vast attendance. Just before that, the 
famous little horse Ethan Allen had added largely to his 
fame by beating Hiram Drew ; and now a match was talked 
of between him and Flora Temple. He stood very high 
in the Hew-England States, because he was the chief rep- 
resentative of the Morgan line, and also the fastest stallion 
that had then been trained. Ethan AJlen is a small but 
beautifully-built horse. He is a very rapid goer, and hi» 
action and style are aa near perfection as can be conceived; 
■but he always bad a trifling objection to weight, and to a 
long distance. He was one of the early-maturing trotters; 
and his first race was with Smith Burr's Eose of Washing- 
ton, at four years old. He beat the filly; but I have heard 
Mr. Burr declare that he afterwards found out that Ethan 
was a year older than she was. He was bred in the north 
part of this State by Joel Holcomb, who owned him, in con- 
junction with Mr. Eoe, for some years. Mr. Eoe has always 
said that he was got by Hill's Black Hawk ; but many have 
stoutly maintained that his sire was a colt called Flying 
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Morgan. I have seen it stated in Herbert's boot on the 
horse, that Ethan Allen was got by Morgan Black Hawk. 
Sow, there never was any stallion called Morgan Black 
Hawk ; hut there was Hill's Black Hawk and Flying Mor- 
gan, who were different stallions on the same farm. Ethan's 
dam was a gray mare of the Messenger strain. He has 
heen a very good, enduring little horse, and especially great 
for his tna«k at going with a running-mate. 

The last appearance of Flora in public — that is, in a race ; 
for she appeared since on the grand day at Peter Dubois' 
track, when all the famous trottecs in these parts went up 
to be reviewed by Gen. Grant — was going against Ethan 
Allen and his mate Socks. Ethan AUen has been more 
successful at the stud -than many people are willing to con- 
cede. His son Honest Allen is a fast trotter. The maie 
Young Pocahontas is a wonder. She is as beautiful aa 
Ethan Allen was liimself in his prime ; and it is my opinion 
that the famous old pacing-maro has put her own staying 
stuff into the young one. I saw Young Pocahontas trot at 
Boston on the day that Mr. Bonner bought her, and hked 
her way of going very much. Then there is an uncommon 
good mare got \iy Ethan Allen, called Fanny Allen; and 
others I might mention. 

But, to return to the match between Flora Temple and 
Ethan Allen: it was first set down to come off on the 28th 
of October, but the weather just before that was so bad that 
they put the race off until the 5th of November. The day 
was coidj and the wind gusty and raw ; but nevertheless some 
thousands of people, including many ladies, attended to 
witness the contest between the handsome bay stallion and 
the heautifid bay mare. They were a well-matched and 
a very comely pair. Nothing could exceed tlie symmetry of 
form displayed by Ethan Allen some ton years ago. Flora 
Temple was a little more angular, hut her points wcro amaz- 
ingly strong and good. She was very powerful behind, with. 
a, splendid shoulder and long carcass. I payno attention to 
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the views of ttoae who say that a trotter should be straight 
in the shoialder and short in the carcass. The best trotters 
that I have ever known were not " piinched-«p " horses, 
but the reverse. la length, the mare had the advantage of 
Ethan Allen : she was, in fact, a very long mare for her 
inches, and a large one too. She was the favorite in this 
race at long odds, and won it easily in 2m. 32^s., 2m, 36^b., 
pulled all the way. That finished her trotting for the year 
1856. 

She wintered at Holmdcll, ia the State of New Jersey, 
where^ Mr. Francis Morris breeds his race-horses. His 
trainer, Mr. Chas. Lloyd, used to have the mare every winter 
for some years ; and capital care he bestowed upon her. She 
would come out all blooming in the spring, and be ready to 
trot a good stout race after a few brushes. It makes a 
great difference to the tiamer whether a trotter has been 
wintered well, or merely suffered to get fat and lazy during 
the re sting-month a E«t that time Flora was wintered, and 
summered too, in Jeisey , for she remained at Holmdell until 
July, and, when matched, was brought over at a few days' 
notice to trot. Her opponent was Eose of Washington, 
the one bred by Smith Burr away down on the Island 
here, and beaten in her first race by Ethan Alien, at 
four years old. She was got by old Washington, and was 
now a good mare. She was not, however, good enough for 
Flora on equal terms ; and so, when we made the match, we 
stipulated that the latter should pull a wagon. I knew 
that Eose was a good mare. I had beat Brown Dick a 
heat with her to wagon in 2m. 31^s. in May. Then, in 
June, she heat Tacony under saddle, in 2.30, 2.31, and had 
in the mean time, between those races, defeated O'Blenis, 
two-mile heats. 

But, for all that, I would not have advised the matching 
of her against Flora, if I had not belieyed that condition 
could not but be in Rose's favor. She had trotted all the 
spring, had done plenty of work, and had performed well in 
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public. - She was seasoned, and fit for the esertion of all hei; 
powers. Flora was not fit to exert hers. In the nature of 
things sh9 coiildnot he. But still she was the favorite in 
the betting, and a capital chance, was afforded to win money. 
It was a hundred to seventy-five on her ; but she acted so in 
scoring, that Eoae was backed at nearly even before we got 
the word. We got away together in the first heat ; and 
Flora tried to head me, and take the pole. I was glad to 
see her rushing off as hard as she could go; for, in her con- 
dition, that was just the way for her to lose it. She got 
half a length ahead of Hose on the turn, and then went all 
io pieces. That burst had settled her. At the quarter, I 
led her a length, and, at the half-mile pole, was five or six 
in front. Eoae won it easily in 2m. 30|h. 

The second heat was all one way : Eose won it easily in 
2.39. TaUman then got in to drive Flora, at the importunity 
of tjiose who had hacked her at the long odds. But it made 
no difference who drove her ; the evil was not in the driving, 
but in the want of condition in the mare. She trotted a 
quarter with Koso in the third heat pretty well, and then 
broke up, and disappeared from my view. I heat her about 
fifty yards in 2m. 37 Js. It is almost unnecessary to say that 
it was not Flora Temple who was beaten that day by Rose 
of Washington. Flora, coming from Lloyd's hands after 
one of her usual winterings, could commonly trot with a 
short preparation — but she wanted some preparation. 
And there remained the fact that she had heen at HohndeU 
not merely in the winter-season, hut for above seven months. 
She was in no condition, and ■! knew it. With all her 
excellence, she was subject to the same laws of nature as 
other horses; and I have never had, or read, or heard of one 
that want of condition would not boat, if the opponent 
could only force the pace, and keep it strong. Charges were 
made by some, that Flora's owner had had her defeated on 
purpose ; but they were very unjust. His only &ult was 
overweening confidence in his own mare, and an underesti- 
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mate of Eose. A match for a thousand dollars, Flora in 
harness and Rose iinder saddle, was still pending between 
the mares. The former race came off on the 8th of July; 
the second was on the 20th. Meantime, Flora had been 
doing good work, and had heat Belle of Portland two-mile 
heats. That ra«e was, without donht, of much service to 
her. 

I think, that, when a trainer has a horse of fine phick and 
good constitution, a race or two in public does as mnch or 
more than weeks of preparation towards the production of 
good condition. The bustle and the shouting, and the being 
brought into the midst of crowds of people, sties tho blood, 
and acts upon the nervous system; besides which, the race 
demands some sort of exertion that a trainer would not be apt 
to employ in the regular work. In regard to training, I ven- 
tnie to lay this down as a rule, that a good stout horse is never 
got to his best until he has been ridden or driven so as to be 
tired a few times. And here is the distinction between 
stout, aged horses and young colts. The latter should never 
he driven to the extent of getting tired : the former wiU. 
never be got into their best condition until they have been 
tired often. But stUl the treatment, and the extent to which 
the work must be carried, will vary with each particular 
horse i and in this it is that the trainer must exorcise judg- 
ment. If all horses were alike in character, health, consti- 
tution, and ability, precise rules could be laid down for 
training ; for what had produced a good effect in one case 
would do so ' 11 'f ppli d. But horses differ j no two are 
exactly alik d th f re it is impossible to give any 

thing furth th -^ n al tubs, the right application of 
which to p t 1 IS must be made by each man for 
himself. In th nd ce between Flora Temple and 

E«se of W h ft th former had come to her condition 
in some m '^h d stanced Rose the first heat, in 

2m. 31s. 
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L^nduction of ffippodromlng. — Flora, Lancat 1 U Dm d Kri^ 

bird. — Flora and Brown Dick. — Flora puroh M D al 

Hippodroming again. — Flora and Prince — F k Fl ra 

and Beindeer — The oommg Hu ses, Princess 

AFTEE the rices between Flnia T mp E f 

Washingtun aa arrangement w n d m by 
means of whiih tbe firmer and Lance d fe t 

■J trot for purses and divide the profit 1 v. a n w 
ot thing, and was expreasively called " Hippodrommg by 
Mr. Wilkes. In spite of all that was said against tbe sys- 
tem, it lias come more and more into fashion ; and now there 
are lots of horses that go about the country every season, 
and exhibit under just such an arrangement. In the case 
of Flora, there was more excuse for it than there has been in 
aome others. She could not at that time get a match on 
even terms, and was excluded from all the purses. Mora 
and Lancet began at Elmira on the 2d of September. I 
fully belieye, that, in ail her hippodroming (and she waship- 
podromed with a good deal), her owner and driver never 
threw away a heat with her. It is ray opinion that there is 
a great deal more satisfaction in & real race than in one of 
these shows, in which no money is actually at stake between 
the horses. But the people have sanctioned tlie system ; and 
these exhibitions draw immense crowds all overthe country, 
from Maine to Missouri. The evil is, that horses who might 
otherwise be engaged in excellent races for money, part 
stakes and part purses, ai-e practically withdrawn from 
these real competitions, and kept for the purpose of such 
exhibitions at ^irs. 
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At Elmira, the suni of $900 was given, mile heats, to go 
as they pleased. The first was to have $500, the second 
$300, and tho third $100. Plora Temple, Lancet, Miller's 
Damsel, and Eodhird were entered; and it seemed pretty 
clear that the first and second prizes would be secured hy 
the partnership, while there woald be a struggle between 
Miller's Damsel and Eedbird for the third money. I'lora, 
Miller's Damsel, and Eedbird went in harness. Lancet under 
saddle. Flora won in two heats. Lancet second, and Miller's 
Damsel third. Time, 2.28, 2.27. Three days afterwards, 
Sept. 5, they trotted again for $3,500 in the aggregate. 
It was mile beats, three in five, as they pleased ; the first to 
have $2,000, the second $1,000, and the third $500. They 
went as before, and the result was the same. Plora won in 
three heats, — 2.26 J, 2,27, 2.25. Lancet was second in all 
of them, and Eedbird third. 

In these two days at Elmira, T"lora and Lancet had earned 
$3,800, to he divided between them ; and this was a good 
deal more than they could have gained in any other way. 
They had also done quite as much as the spectators had a 
right to expect; and, taken altogether, that was the heat 
performance that bad then been made. Some, indeed, be- 
lieved that the time was inaccurate, or the track short; but 
these notions were never confirmed. Tlora then went to 
Albany to trot a match for $2,000 with the gelding Brown 
Dick, mile heats, three in five. Brown Dick was a good 
horse, but not quite first-rate. Ho was a brown gelding, hy 
a son of American Star, and had been owned by a business- 
man at Williamsburg, who used him in his heavy wagon. 
He all at once showed such speed that he was sent to Dan 
Pfifer, who brought him out, and made a fast and stout trot^ 
ter of him. The race between T"lora and him was trotted 
on Sept. 12; and the mare won it in three heats, the best 
of which was 2m. 30a. : but then the track was slow, and 
the turns bad. 

Flora Temple and Lancet now went together again. They 
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appeared at Springfield, MasBacbusotts, Oct. 3, and divided 
the purse of $1,000 ; Flora being first in all three heats, 
and Lancet was under saddle. The fastest time waa 2ia. 
32s. They then passed on to Hartford, Conn., where the 
prize was $1,000, mile heats, three in five, as they pleased. 
Lancet again went under saddle, and this time earned tlie 
honors of the day as well as his share of the money. In 
the first heat, the mare grabbed a shoe ofi^ and Lancet came 
home first in 2m. 343. Flora won the aecondin 2m. 29a. ; but 
the probability ia, that Lancet was pulled, aa be won the 
third heat in 2m. 25s., and the fourth in 2m. 28s. The 
third heat of 2m. 25s. was the best that had then been 
made under saddle ; and some thought it waa bettor than Flo- 
ra's 2m. 25s. at Elmira, because the Connecticut track was a 
half-mile, with short turns. But my opinion was difierent ; 
for he was under saddle, in which way of going a horse can 
hug the pole, and make much shorter turns than is possible 
to one pulling a vehicle and driver behind. If Flora had 
trotted in 2m. 23s. at Hartford, it might have been reason- 
ably held to be better than her heat at Elmira; but she did 
not do so. 

It was also believed by many that Lancet could beat her 
any time when he was quite himself, and under saddle, 
But in this opinion I never coneuxred, because, after the race 
in which I distanced Tacony with her in 2m. 24Js., I waa 
satisfied, that, when she was quite herself, she could trofc 
in harness in 2m. 20s. on a good track. The season of 1857 
was now at an end, and the mare went into winter-quarters. 
The system of dividing purses had been inaugurated, and it 
Las since increased to an enormous extent. At first, when 
Flora travelled with Lancet and ho went under saddle, and 
afterwards, when she. Princess, and other horses, went upon 
these sort of expeditions, there was some semblance of a 
race ; but the proceedings between Dexter and Patchen's 
son from California have been of a farcical character. The 
stallion was unable to keep decent company with Dexter 
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wten tlie latter went any thing like liia beat rate ; and, to 
satisfy the lookers-on, Doble was compolled to bid good-by 
to Eoff and the stallion in order to show a fast mile. For 
my part, I never liked the system, and have never had any 
thiag to do with it ; but if the people who pay for it, know- 
ing what it is, are satisfied, I have neither the right nor the 
inclination to interfere. 

In 1858, Flora did not trot on Long Island at all ; and it 
is a question whether she trotted at more than one pla«e 
that year where there was not some kind of dividing ar- 
rangement made with tlie horse that appeared with her. 
The first place at which she came out was the Chestnnt-hill 
Park, Philadelphia. The pntse waa $1,000, mile heata, 
three in five, in harness ; the date, June 16 ; and the other 
horse was Lancet. She won in 2.29, 2.31, 2.35. Before 
she trotted again, she had been purchased by Mr. William 
McDonald, a wealthy gentleman of Baltimore, for $8,000. 
The price of horses was not as great then as it has since 
become, and Flora Temple was worth all the money he paid 
for her. The change of ownership made no change in the 
system of management, as she remained in charge of her 
former owner, Mr. McMann. On the 22d of June, the Ox- 
ford-park Course, Philadelphia, gave a purse of $1,200, for 
which Flora and Lancet appeared. She won in three heats, 
— 2.31, 2.27i, 2.29|. The two then went to the Central 
Course, Baltimore, and two races there (if they can be called 
races) resulted in just the samaway. The mare was driven 
to win every heat ; and this she did with great ease, as Lan- 
cet was no competitor for her in harness. After the second' 
race at Baltimore, which was on the 8th of July, Flora lay 
by until October, 

Many people were still under the delusion that Lancet 
could beat Flora, as the wonderful private time of the geld- 
ing continued to he talked about. I offered to match her 
against him foi $5,000, provided I could get the mare; hut 
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Mr. McMann decHned to let me have ter ; and I dare say 
he kiiew, that, if I had got her, the Lancet party would not 
have made the match. She went to the West, and trotted 
with the chestnut gelding Prince, at Detroit, on the 2d of 
October. He was under Mr. McMann's control, as much 
as Flora was ; and, i£ he had not been, he would have been 
no match for her. He was, indeed, a splendid horse for 
bottom, when 1 diove him against Hero the pacer, and beat 
him in two ten-m'le races, as I have previously related ; but 
he had not speed enough for Flora at mile heats. 

From Detroit, Flora passed on to Chicago, to trot for a 
purse of $800, added to a stafee of $500 each, half forfeit. 
The others engaged were Frank Forrester (now called Ike 
Cook), and the gelding Eeindeer. It was mile heats, three 
in five, in harness. Eeindeer was withdrawn, and Flora 
heat Ike Cook in three heats. The best time was 2ni. SOJ^s., 
and the last heat 2m. 423. On the 15th, at Kalamazoo, 
Flora and Prince appeared again, mile heats, and. the result 
was the same as at Detroit. On the 27th, they went mile 
heats, three in five, at Sandusky, Ohio, — same result. Best 
time, 2m. 35s, On the 4th of November, she trotted fop 
a purse of $500 against the gelding Eeindeer, and beat 
him in three heats. Two of these, however, were ia 
2.28. 

On the 25th of that month. Flora trotted for % purse at 
St. LouiSj mile heats, three in five, in harness, against Eein- 
deer, who had before paid forfeit to her, and who had been 
beaten by her at Adrian, Still ho had made the best race 
with her that had been made that year, and had only been de- 
feated hy a throat-latch in the third heat in 2m. 288. For 
the race at St. Louis, his trainer, Otis Dimmock, brought 
him out in excellent condition, while Flora was no doubt oft 
She acted badly, and lost the first heat in 2m. 34s. She 
was still backed at odds of 100 to 80. It can hardly be got 
into the heads of some people that horses are not always a6 - 
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about their best. Half the calculations made iu England, 
so far^s I can see, proceed upon the assumption that all the 
hoi-sea are always right. If they were, the turf-prophets 
could, select the winners more often than they do. Flora 
was distanced in the second heat in 2.35s. 

Two days afterwards, she was herself again, and heat 
Reindeer, two-mile heats, in harness, in 5m. ll^s., 5m. 17^., 
over a very heavy track. One more race at mile heats, 
three in five, they had on the 2d of December. It was 
a stoutly-contested one of flye heats. Eeindeor won the 
first and second in 2.3ij, 2.31J ; but Flora lasted the longest 
iu the heavy ground, and took the third, fourth, and fifth 
in 2.30f, 2.32i, 2.36I-. Her races that year with Eeindeer 
were the only ones in which she was called upon to put 
forth her speed. He made her show the people of Adrian 
and St. Louis the worth of their money. 

The next year, 1859, was the most arduous, the most 
eventful, and the most glorious, for her in all her history. 
She was now fourteen years old ; and her labors and perform- 
ances in that season show what an extraordinary good 
little mare she was. She then exalted herself to a height 
of fame that many believe will hardly ever he equalled; 
though my opinion is, and has been for some time, that 
Doxter, if he meets with no accident, will surpass, in 
harness and to wagon, all that she ever accomplished. I 
ventured to predict this some time ago, and it was published 
in " The Spirit of the Times." I still adhere to it. The 
opinion may be wrong, but it is mine. Time, as it goes 
along from year to year, and time as it is taken in the 
judges' staaS when the winning hoiie comes to the score, 
will show. The amazing goodness of this little mare, four- 
teen years old, was, hojjever, established beyond all cavil in 
1859. She met better horses in that year than she had 
ever done before ; for, whatever may be thought about Prin- 
cess, she t jen first encountered George M. Patchen, the Jei> 
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sey stallion, who was, beyond all doubt in my mind, the best 
horse that ever competed with her. Then, again, the dis- 
tance she trayellod was enormous ; and the races she trotted 
numbered no loss than twenty-three, all but one of which 
Bhe wou. 
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FlOTa Temple and Ettran Men. — Flora acd Prinoass. — Description of 
PrmcasB. — Her Driver, James Eoff.— His Artfiil Strategy, and inveterato 
Hambng. — Princess beats Flora, Two-Mile Heats. — Flora wins, Mile- 
Heats, Tliree in Five. — Tlie best previous Time beaten In all tbe Heats. 

IT was in 1859 tliafc fclie feme of Flora Temple reached ita 
highest point. Her first race that season was with 
Ethan Allen, at the Fashion Course. It was on the 31st of 
May, for a purse of $2,000, mile heats, three in five, to 
wagons. The race between Ethan and mate, and Lantern 
and mate, in double harness, had greatly increased the repu- 
tation of the little bay stallion ; but, in considering the dead 
heat of 2m, 24^s,, there was not enough allowed for the part 
iu it which belonged to the runniog-horse. This way of 
going had not then become familiar ; and nearly all the merit 
of the performance was attributed to the trotter, when it 
ought to have been given to the runner, who pulled all the 
weight, and carried the trotter along with him, Ethan 
Allen has since trotted with a runner faster than 3m. 20s. ; 
and, from what has been confided to me respecting his trials 
in that rig, he can do a great deal better than that 

For this race on the Fashion Course, the odds was on 
Flora. I drove the stallion, and felt satisfied that he would 
make Tlora trot a great race; but, as it was plain that her 
condition was good, I had no great confidence of winning it. 
In the first heat we got away together, and the pace was 
strong. Ethan Allen was always very rapid to begin with. 
On the turn, the mare got up, but was caught by the time 
I was a length ahead. Tallman now steadied her with a 
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pull ; andj at thij quarter, I led ter two lengths and a half. 
At the half-mjlo, in Im. lis., Ethan had a length and a 
half of lead ; hnt the mine was coming with uncommon 
speed and resolution. Gaining inuh fay inch, she coUaied 
him on the lower turn, and he made a skip. She led at the 
head of the stretch ; but the little horse finished very game- 
ly, and she heat him but a length in 2m. 25b,, — the best 
mile that had ever been trotted to a wagon. 

It was also the besl milo that he over trotted single ; and 
though, having been defeated, he gets no record for it, it is 
just as much to be considered for hia credit, in estdmating 
his value as a stallion, as if he had won in 2m. 25|s. The 
second and third heats "were won by tlie mare. The time 
of each was 2m. 27^. Flora thus, in the first race of the 
season, gave a sample of her mature powers. Darius Tall- 
man drove her tliat day. The time she made remained un- 
equalled for above five years ; but, finally, G-eorge Wilkes 
made it'in a second heat on the Union Course, when the 
track was not fast, and the weather was unfavorable for clear 
wind. It is just also to say, that, though Ethan Allen 
gained no money by that race with Hora, he added much to 
his fame. 

On the 16th of June, Mora met a now and formidable 
competitor in the bay mare Princess. This mare had for- 
merly been called Topsy, under which name she had trotted 
fast in the West. She was then taken to California, and he- 
came the property of Mr. Teaklo, a gentleman of fine parts 
and enterprise, and high character. She had been brought 
from the Pacific side to New York by James Eos', a very 
ablo trainer and driver, and generally thought to be as 
hardy and unscrupulous as any man in our profession. Prin- 
cess was a mare of singular beauty and high quality, com- 
bined with strength. I do not know her pedigree ; I have 
heard several different stories about it ; hut she showed 
blood, and must have had a good strain in her. Her temper 
was not of tlie best j and, though she had a great gift of 
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speed, she was not steady enough, to be always reliable. Her 
bottom was great. Before leaving California to como liero, 
she twice heat G-lencoe Cbiefj ten miles, to wagons ; winning 
those races in 29m. lOfs., and 29m. 16js. The first of 
these races was for the large amount of $36,500, and the 
second for $10,000. Her best mile ia public bad been 2m. 
30s. ; but I have heard that she went an amazingly fast mile 
to wagon in a trial with a pacing-horse, and that trial in- 
duced Mr. Teakle to bring her eastward again. 

Eoff was a great master of humbug, and had got up so 
much mystery and speculation in regard to this mare that 
Flora's owner refused to mateh her. An arrangement was 
then entered into that they should trot three-mile heats and 
two-mile heats, to wagons, on the Eclipse Com'se, and divide 
the gate-money. It was given out that they were matched 
for $2,500 a side; but the truth is, that there was nothing 
at stake between them. They trotted the three-mile heats 
on the 16th of June, in the presence of a great crowd. 
Eoff had so worked upon the belief of many credulous peo- 
ple, that they actually laid on 7m. 30s., to wagon, which 
would have beaten Dutchman's time under saddle by two 
seconds and a half. Tallman drove Flora ; and Eoff, Princess. 
The beauty and style of the latter were much admired ; but 
the odds were upon tlie little mare who had won such a gal- 
lant race, a little more than a fortnight previous, from Ethan 
Allen. It was a hundred to twenty-five on her. Before 
they started, there came up a thunder-shower, which 
drenched thousands of people to the skin, and made the 
course slippery and bad. In the first heat. Princess took 
the lead, and kept it for nearly a mile ; but Flora got to her 
head a few strides from the score, and they crossed it to- 
gether in 2.37. Tallman made a waiting-race of it, and 
pullsd Elorahack three lengths; but, at the score again, the 
big mare only led her a length. The time of that mile was 
2m. 40^a, Flora made a little skip on the turn, and Prin- 
cess was three lengths ahead at the quarter. But now her 
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time was come. The little mare made such a flneruah that 
she was at the head of Priacess at the half-mile pole. She 
took tho lead, and won with great ease by five lengths, in 
7m. 548., amidst great shouting. 

Ten to one was now laid; and it was whispered ahotit that 
Eoff would not let Princess win it. He very likely insti- 
gated the report himself; for it was a part of hia tactics to 
make people helieve that Princess cotild beat Mora, when- 
ever it became his interest to let her do so. In tho second 
heat, Flora took tho lead. The firat mile was 2.37^., the 
second 2.36^. In the third mile, Flora began to come tack ; 
and she pulled a shoe off, and cut her quarter. Half-way 
up the stretch, Flora broke ami many believed that Eoff 
might then have passed her, and won the heat, if he had 
wanted to do so. Flora was in a hobble all the way home, 
and broke three times after she passed the diawgate ; but 
Princess never got to her, and the little mare won it in 7m. 
59Js. About nineteen out of twenty people believed that 
Eoff pulled Princess in the last heat, on pnrposo to lose it. 
But, if he had a mare that could have beaten Flora, the odds 
that day were very tempting. He told a plausible, and I am 
inclined to think a truthful, story. It was, that Princess 
was as tired aa Flora was; that, if he had sent her ever so 
little at the flnish, she would have broken up ; and, as she is 
a bad breaker, that would have lost it. The truth, to my 
mind, is, that Princess never could beat Flora when the lat- 
ter was at herself; and Eoff was, of all the men in America, 
the man who knew it best. Flora, however, was not at her 
hast that day. 

The charges against Eoff for pulling and losing, when ho 
could have won, were so loud and general, tliat there was aa 
investigation by the Union Jockey Club. Eoff appeared, 
and made liis statement ; but of all those who had declared, 
that^ if the reins had broken. Princess could not have lost 
it, not one came forward to substantiate the charge. The 
after-experience of Princess and Flora, showed that tha 
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former could not beat the latter wlien ttey were both right ; 
and what has since been seen of EofPs management of the 
California etalHon (George M. Patchen, jun.) throws some 
light upon his doinga with Princess. , In spite of their 
experience in the Princess case, he persuaded the people 
that this stallion could heat Dexter whenever he wanted to 
let him do it; and many continued to belie re so after it was 
palpable to any man of good judgment that the gelding 
could lose Iiim in any race that they might go. 

In a week after the race of three-mile heats to wagons, 
Flora and Princess trotted two-mile heats in harness. The 
betting opened at 100 to 70 on 3?'lora; but, before they 
started, it was even, Tallman drove Flora again; and, in 
scoring, she seemed rank and wild. Princess, on the other 
hand, was quite steady ; and, fi-om all appearances, her race 
to wagon had done hor good. They went away at a great 
. rate ; and, before Mora had got round the turn, she pulled a 
shoe off and cut her quarter; this gave Princess the lead. 
The latter trotted the first mile in 2m. 26s., but there was 
no daylight between her and Flora. On the turn, Flora 
broke. When she caught, she trotted very fast; and, 
making a swift and resolute dart to close with Princess on 
the back-stretch, she grabbed off her other fore-shoe, and cut 
her quarter badly. Princess won the heat easily in 5hi, 2a., 
and might, no doubt, have trotted it considerably faster if 
ishe had been pressed in the second mile. It was ten to oae 
on the California mare. Flora was a little lame when 
brought out for the second heat Princess took the lead, 
kept it all the way, and won handily in 6m. 05s. 

The general opinion was, that little Flora had hor mis- 
tress, and that Princess could beat hor anywhere. But 
the truth is, that people forgot the wonderful constitution 
and come-again qualities of Flora. While with all her 
speed, bottom, and fine way of going. Princess was an 
uncertain mare, and nothing like as reliable for a long 
campaign as Flora was. The news of this race created a 
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groat sensation all over tlie country; and I must here say, 
tiat, in spite of her defeat, many stuck to Mora, and con- 
tended that the Tcrdact obtained by Princess would be 
reversed, with heavy costs and damages, when there was a 
new trial. On the 6th of August, after a good let-up for 
iFlora to repair hor injuries and grow out her quarters, 
these famous mares again appeared to dispute for victory. 
It was on the Eclipse Course, mile heats, three in five. 
ITew that witnessed the doings of that memorable day vrill 
ever forget it. Princess was the favorite at 100 to, 80, and 
everybody looked for a fast race ; but few expected such 
heats as they saw. The crowd in attendance was very 
great, but thera was not much betting. 

I supposeninetyout of every buudred who were present ex- 
pected to see Flora defeated. I confess that I thought Prin- 
cess likely to win it; although I was satisfied, that, when at 
her best. Flora could trot in twenty in harness. The truth 
is, that Princess was a little over-rated. It is often the case, 
thatwhen a trotter wins with great ease, especially if the one 
defeated is a famous one, a calculation is forthwith made in 
which it is assumed, not that the loser was "off," but that 
the winner is greatly superior. This assumption is com- 
monly erroneous. Another wide-spread error hes at the 
bottom of it. In spite of all authority and experience to 
the contrary, people generally believe that a horse, if there 
is nothing apparently ailing him, is as good one day aa 
another. This is not so ; and mares, especially in the spring 
season, are stiU. more uncertain. Flora was driven by Jamea 
McMann in this race ; and, as soon as she was brought out 
and set a-going, I could see that she felt well, and was in 
fine condition. She was full of life and spirit; and her 
musde was greatly developed, without much flesh. She 
meant mischief. In the first hoat, she had tlie inside. At the 
word she darted to the front, out-footed the Princess to 
the quarter in thirty-five seconds, and got a lead of aboufc 
twenty yards. Flora did the half-mile in Im. lOis, ; and 
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Princess must have trotted the second quarter very fast, for, 
at the pole, flora's lead was only a length. Thus thej' went 
until half way up the home-stretch ; when the fcantic shout 
of thousands of her admirers inspired the little mare to one 
of her great rushes, and she won the heat by three lengths 
in 2m. 23^3. When the judges announced that the record 
was a second better than over before, and that IFlora 
was still the sovereign mistress of it, the people were nigh 
crazy with joy. There was no betting between the heats; 
and many yet believed that Eoff could win the race if he 
liked to do so. 

Flora had a bad start in the second heat. She was a length 
and a half behind, and under a pull when the word was 
given ; but she darted on to Princess with such a rush 
that she collared her before she was well at the turn, and 
tip went the California mare. At the quarter-pole, in 
thirty-four seconds, Flora led six or seven lengths. At the 
half-mile, in Im, 093., her lead was not quite so great ; hut 
she tept all the daylight open to the score, and won by 
six lengths in 2m. 228. It was a capital heat for Plora; 
and, though she afterwards boat it on this Island at the 
Union and Fashion Courses, she never surpassed it much, 
considering the bad start sne had. I shall always contend 
thatFlora's best heat was made on this Island. The Kalama- 
zoo Course, on which she beat 2ra. 20s., may have been a 
mile. It was certified as a mile, and it is too late now to go 
behind what the record says ; but, if that was a miie, our 
Island courses are more than a mile, for they measure a 
mile one foot nearer the pole than that did. Besides, it is 
a well-known fact, that the Eclipse Course, now called the 
Ceutreville, is more than a mile. Even after this heat, 
some continued in the belief that Princess cotdd have won it. 

In the third heat. Flora took the lead, and wont to the 
quarter in thirty-five seconds, three lengths ahead. Prin- 
cess gained two lengtlis in the straight quarter, on the 
back-stretch, and yet Flora got to the half in Im. 10s. The 
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California mare drew forwaril uatil elie was head-and-Lead 
witli Flora. It looked critical ; but the big mare was at her 
best, and Tlora had still a link to let out, McMann 
touched her with the whip, and away she went. At the 
head of the stretch, she had the best of it, and, lasting the 
longest, came home the winner by three lengtlis in 2m. 23^3. 
There had never been any thing liko such a trot before. 
The best previous time had been beaten by two seconds and 
a half, and it had been beaten in all the heats. Princess 
had established the fact, that she was an extraordinary 
mare ; but Flora's glory and reputatioa had been re- 
stored. She had not only showed as much speed as Prin- 
cess anywhere, but had beat her in the rushes at the begin- 
ning, and, in the desperate brushes afterwards, had lasted 
the longest. Still it is to be remembered that she had the 
pole to begin with; and it actually seemed as if she was as 
well aware of the advantage she derived from that fact as any 
man on the ground. The dart after Princess in the second 
heat, when Flori was behind at the start, appeared to be 
inspired by reasoning, a* though ehe made up her mind to 
this effect: "If she gets the pole, she beats me!" The 
rejoicing caused by that victory of hers spread from the 
shores of the oceia where ib was athieied to the distant 
States and Territories which he beyond the Mississippi 
Eirer ; for this little mare had become a national character. 
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Flora Temple and Prinoesa again — Flora wins Two-Mile Heats. — Tliey go 
Hippodromiag. — Flora trots in 2iii, 21^3., with Ike Cook, at Cincinnati. 
— Her Perfocmance at Kalamazoo. — 2m. 19|3. 



Flora Temple and PrincesB met again at the Eclipse 
CoTirae, on the 16th of August, to trot two-mile heats in 
harness, la spite of Hora's grand performance on the 9th, 
many still believed that the California mare was able to 
beat her, especially at two-mile heata. This feeling was so 
general that Princess was the favorite at 100 to 80; hut I 
think there was but very little betting at those rates, and 
the odds were more nominal than real. The mares were both 
in fine condition ; and as the day and, track were good, a per- 
formance of uncommon speed was looked for. Those who 
expected it were not at all disappointed, as, before they went 
home, they saw the fastest two-mile heat that ever was 
trotted. 

In the first heat, Princess had the best of the start; and 
they went away at a rapid gait, — a tremendous gait for a 
two-mile heat. The little mare gained inch by inch ; and at 
the quarter, in 35a., Princess had but a neck and shoulder 
the best of it. At the half-mile, in Im. ll^s., Princess led 
a neck only. Soon after passing the pole they were head- 
and-bead, and a most excellent neck-and-neck race followed 
all around the lower turn. As they swung into the stretch 
Flora led by a neck ; but the California mare gained it on 
the straight work, and they were neck-and-neck again at 
the distance. At the shout of the people, as they came oa 
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thus, Kora made a dart ahead, and crossed tlie score 3. length 
in tlie lead in 2m. 23s. At the quarter-pole Flora's lead 
was two lengths, and this she carried to the half. So it 
continued round the lower turn. Princess was unable to 
close with Flora ; but the latter had to beep the pace very 
strong to retain the lead. But, when they struck the home- 
stretch, the long struggle at such a great rate had settled 
the California mare, while Flora remained full of trot. 
Princess broke hadly. Flora made a lightning rush at the 
shout that was set up, and Eoff had no great deal to spare 
in saving his distance. The time of the heat, trotted all 
the way without a stip or a break, and some of it at the 
rate of 2m.*20s. to the mile, was 4m. 60 Js. It still remains 
the best two-mile heat that ever was trotted in harness. 
I never saw but one in any way of going to equal it; 
and that was when Dexter trotted his two miles to wagon 
iu 4m. 66Js., and jogged in from half way up the stretch. 

After this beat in 4m. 50^s., Eoff complained that Flora 
crossed him on the turn in the second mile. The judges, 
however, held that she was far enough ahead to take the 
pole without compelling Princess to shorten her stride, 
McMann,, in turn, claimed the race as well as the heat, 
because Princess, as he alleged, was distanced; hut the 
truth was, there was no judge in the distance-stand, the 
distance-judge having got by mistake into the distance-stand 
for mile heats, three in five. The trotting of this heat had 
opened the eyes of those who had up to that time believed 
that the California mai;e would beat Flora whenever Eoff 
called upon her to do so. It was clear enough that, how- 
ever fast she might have gone in California, in the trial with 
the pacer, she was at her beat in the first mile of that heat, 
where Flora was a length ahead in 2m. 23s. It was equally 
plain that Flora had out-lasted as well as out-trotted Prin- 
cess ; and, the farther they went, the more evident her supe- 
riority became. There were plenty of betters now ready to 
lay a hundred to thirty on Flora. 
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In the second heafc, Princess liad the test of the start, 
and took the pole from Flora before she had lead enough to 
justify her in doing so. On the lower turn, Flora got to 
her head, and another neck-and-neclc struggle ensued. On 
the stretch, Flora got a little the best of it; and rushing on 
■with great vigor when she felt herself among her shouting 
friends and admirers, she led a length and a half at the 
score in 2m. 24s. On the turn. Flora ran over a man who 
had no business to be there, and then broke ; but just then 
Princess broke, and Flora was first down to her work. At 
the quarter, she led fiTe lengths, and at the half-milo Prin- 
cess was dead-beat and tired. The rest of the heat was no 
contest at all. Flora jogged out in 5ra. 5s. ; the second mile 
being trotted in 2m. 41s. The question of superiority 
between these beautiful and capital mares had now been 
fairly tested. It was found, that, while the California mare 
was second to no other but Flora, she certainly was second 
to her. The recent contest had removed all doubt. 
Although there was no money at stake between them, 
the drivers had done their best to win ; and some, indeed, 
thought they had both done more than they had any right 
to do, in view of the rule against fou! driving. These 
mares, while only trotting for gate-money, had showed the 
two finest trots that had then been witnessed ; but still I am 
persuaded that the example then set, and since followed, 
of going hippodroming round the country to trot for 
gate-money, which was already appropriated and divided 
without any reference to which might win, was pomioious. 

However, thoy set off on an excursion of that character, 
and first showed at Boston on the 23d of August, to some 
sixteen thousand people. It was mile heats, three in five, 
in harness, and Flora won in three heats, — 2m. 26jS. being 
the fastest, the others being 2m. 33s., and 2m. 34s. Upon 
the principle of making hay while the sun shone, they ap- 
peared at Saratoga on the 27th. Flora won again in throe 
heats, t? 3 fastest of which was 2m. SOs. From Saratoga 
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they went away down east to Portland, in Maine, and gave 
an exliibition there on the 1st of September. Mora won aU 
thQ heats again, — the fastest, 2ni. 2Q\a. 

The next trot was at Suffolk Park, Philadelphia ; and this 
was for a real purse given by the proprietor, and not for a 
share of the gate-money. It waa the opening of that Park. 
It was on the 8th of September ; and the purse was $1,500, 
mile heate, three in five, in hamesa. The day was flno, the 
expectation was great ; and no less than twelve thousand peo- 
ple had come together to see the mighty mares. At the 
start, in the first heat, Flora rushed off at great speed, and 
Princess soon broke badly. While she was bobbing up and 
down, Flora opened a great gap, and could easily have dis- 
tanced her ; but McMann took a long pull and a strong pull, 
and let Princess come up, so as to make it look a little like 
a raee. Flora won by three lengths : time, 2m. 41 Js. 

When that time was announced, there waa a good deal of 
dissatisfaction expressed. The people hooted and groaned 
at EofF, but it was not his fault. The maie had lost her 
fine turn of speed in a measure, and was becoming more 
and more unsteady. Flora had got her on the go-down- 
wards, and was fast breaking her heart. However, the 
judges pacified the crowd, by anaouncing, that, if Princess 
did not win the next heat, I should drive her in the third. 
She made another bad break in the second heat, and was 
beat in 2m. 31s. I was then induced to drive her. I did 
not much like the arrangement ; for my opinion was, that she 
had no more chance to beat Flora that day than I had to 
boat her and go a-foot: but, as the judges had quieted the 
threats of the crowd by means of this device, I consented. 
Flora took the lead at the start, trotted the heat in 2m. 233., 
and Princess was distanced. 

On the 10th, the mares trotted at Baltimore. The first 
heat Flora won in 2m. 29s. ; the second in 2m. 31s. ; the 
third she trotted in 2m. 22s. ; and Eoff pulled P -ineess up 
at the half-mile pole, there being no semblance of a contest. 
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!From Baltimore to Chicago the marea proceeiJed, and there 
gave aa exiiibition on the 16th of September. A bigger farce 
was never enacted anywhere. Flora won the first heat in 
2iQ. 31a. In the second, she had to wait bo long for Prin- 
cesa, by reason of her had breaking, that the heat was 3m. 
21s. The third heat Mora won in 2m. 26^3. 

Flora next appealed at Muscatine, lo., her partner there 
being Ike Cook. It was mile heats, three in five, in har- 
ness. Mora won in three heats. These two then travelled 
to Cincinnati, and there trotted in what was advertised as a 
match for $1,000 a side. Flora won it in three heats, tbe 
last of tbem being trotted in 2m. 21^3. This beat the time 
made at the Eclipse Course and at Biltim but 't ' t 

be remembered that it was not trotted n M C dy Id 
Queen-City Course, but on a new on nd tl re g d 
reason to believe that it measured altl Irt I ha 
heard fcom good authority that it was ntthnafllml 
But the people did not kaow that fact nd th n th t 
tho little mare was gradually coming down towards Sm. 20s., 
created much interest all over the country. 

Expectation was rife in regard to her. And now she was 
about to make her fastest heat. It was on the 15th of Oc- 
tober, at Kalamazoo, in Michigan, that she appeared, to trot 
with Princess and a horse named Honest Anse. The peo- 
ple of the famous oak-openinga country have always mani- 
fested mnch fondness and liberality towards trotters. They 
gave a purse of $2,000, mile heats, three in five, in harness. 
Kora Temple, Princess, and Honest Ause appeared to trot 
for it. The first heat was just about fast enough to warm 
Flora up. In the second, Honest Anse made her trot fait 
for three-C[uartora of a mUe : he then shut up, and she won 
it in 2m. 22Js. He was then withdrawn, and Flora and 
Princess started for the third heat. The little mare went 
clean away from Princess; did the first half in Im. 9s., and 
trotted the heat in 2m. 19|s. The news created very great 
excitement ; and many believed that the course was short. 
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These were, in &cfc, more than half right ; for, upon its being 
measured, it was found necessary to get four feet from the 
polo to make it a mile ; while our Island tracks all measure 
a little more than a mile three feet from the pole. I'here- 
fore the KaJamazoo Course, at that time, was not as long aa 
the Union or Eclipse Course. Still it was but a trifle short. 
Every track, however, ought to he full measure ; and it is a 
greatly-mistaken policy to have any course shotlj be it e—ir 
BO litUe. 
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Flora Temple imd George M. Patchcn. — Deacrlption of Patehen. — His Pedi- 
gree. — Palchen'3 Early Performances, — Dan Mace aa a Driver and 
Kidar. — Fiora and Btban Allen. — Flora and Patchen again. — The IwBt 
Eace ever made hy flora, aad the best a Stallion ever made. 

FLORA TEMPLE, after her grand exploit at Ka,la- 
maaoo, went to Cleveland, where she beat Princess with 
great ease and in poor time ; and then, at Cuyahoga Falls, on 
the 28th of October, she beat lice Cook. They had four heats 
of it : the second was a dead heat. The time was slow in 
all of them. At Buffalo, on the 2d of November, Flora 
beat Ilie Cook in three heats, the best of which was 2ni. 
23Js. Oh the 5th, Flora, Ike Cook, and Belle of Saratoga 
went three-quarter-mile heats in harness; and Flora won it 
in three heats. On the 11th, Flora and Ike Cook trotted at 
St. Catharine's, Canada; and the mare won in three heats. 
That may be said to have been the last of Flora Templo'a 
hippodroming, at least for a season. 

She was brought to New York, and entered for a purse of 
$1,000, given by the Union Course. It was mile heats, 
three in five : the mare was to go in harness, while her only 
competitor was to go under saddle. This competitor was 
the famous stallion George M. Patchen, who had not been 
very long on the turf, but had already proved himself to ba 
fast and lasting, and good in every way of going, either 
under saddle, in harness, or to wagon. He was a powerful 
hrown horse, that bad been foaled on the farm of W. H. 
Sickles, which is ahout half-way between Keyport and 
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Freehold, N.J. The mare that dropped him helonged to 
Mr. Carman o£ Westchester County. She had been sent 
to Mr, Sickles to he wintered; and it was not thought she 
was in foal, though she had been covered : in fact, MJt, 
Carman told Mr. Sickles, that, if she was in foal, he might 
haye the produce. That produce was Patchen. He waa 
above sixteen hands high, with great strength and much 
bone. He was coarso about the head, and heavy in the 
carcass; but though he was what you might call a plain 
horse, his points were uncommonly strong and good, and Ma 
action was capital. 

He had good blood in him : for he was got by Cassius M. 
Clay, who was by old Henry Clay ; and his dam was by a 
young horse who was own brother to Trustee the trotter. 
Sohere was the Bashaw blood through Andrew Jackson, th« 
Messenger blood also through him, the blood of imported 
Trustee, and the blood of the famoua trotting-mare Fanny 
Pullen, who was herself a high-hred trotting-mare. Some 
have doubted whether the sire of Patchen's dam waa own 
brother to Trustee the twoaty-miler ; but, after inquiry, I 
have reason to believe so. Her sire was a three-year-old colt, 
by imported Trustee, out of Fanny Pullen. Patchen's dam 
was probably the only foal he ever got ; for he was soon made 
a gelding, and was driven for many years lij a gentleman in 
Westchester Goimty. He waa himself a fast and stout 
trotter. 

In 1858, Patchen was matched against Ethan Allen, mile 
heats, three in five, to 1001b. wagons. The little horse 
distanced the big one in 2m. 28a. But, while ITlora was upon 
her exhibitions in the West with Princess, Patchen had 
performed on Long Island and at Philadelphia with great 
success and distinction. He had been sold, in whole or in 
part, to John Buckley, and waa trained and driven by 
Darius Tallman. He had that season beaten such horses 
as Brown Dick and Lancet ; had trotted two heats in har- 
ness in one race in 2m. 26Js., and2m.26Js. ; and, in another 
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race, lie had. gone in 2m. 25j3. under the saddle. He was, 
therefore, no mean opponent for the very best. 

The day for this trot was the 21st of November. It was 
a cold, raw day, with a strong wind blowing ; and the course, 
as ia almost always the case so late in the season, was 
heavy. James McMann drove the little maro ; and Dan 
Mace, a rider and driver of uncommon resolution and ability, 
was on the stallion. Mace is one of the best drivers that 
we have ; but, according to my notion, his horses break more 
than, trotters ought to do. I think it should be the aim of 
the trainer and driver to keep the horse at or near his best 
on a trot ; to teach him to stay there when going fast ; and to 
depend upon his steady-trotting powers, instead of using 
him to relievo himself three or four times in every mile by 
getting up. But, in a race, Mace is.an opponent that needs 
watching. He is very resolut*, and the horses he handles 
know it. His judgment is good, at times when judgment is 
absolutely required, which is just when some people lose it. 
And, besidea all that, he knows enough to wait until his 
time has come, when he has the right sort of horse. The 
races he won in that way with Buffalo Prince — five or 
six, and I think, once or twice, seven heats — were very cred- 
itable to him ; and it is no more than proper that I should 
say so. But, with all his skill as a driver, I think he was, 
as a rider, equally in the right place. His style ia not quite 
as elegant as is sometimes seen ; hut he seems to grow out 
of his horse, and to squeeze him with a clip o£ the knees 
like the gripe of a vice. His hand upon the bridle is light 
and delicate until thehorse needs help to finish; and then he 
takes hold of his head with a power that seems to be almost 
irresistible, and fairly launches him over the score. Ho, as 
I have said, was upon George M Patchen at the first of his 
meetings with Flora Temple ; and he afterwards rode Gen- 
eral Butler, when he beat Patchen under saddle, and was 
compelled to go in 2m. 21s. to do it. 

There were not many at the Union Course when T"lora 
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and Patcheii came out to trot, for the day wasrery unpleas- 
ant In the first heat, Patchen took the lead, and was two 
lengths in front at the quarter. On the hack-stretch he 
hroko, and ITloca went hy him ; hut he trotted fast, and, after 
a long brush, got to her head again at the drawgate. He 
did not, however, succeed in keeping to his trot, hut broke 
again; and she won in 2m. 28s. In tlie second heat, they 
trotted very fast ; the stallion going like a whirlwind in 
places, but not with the steadiness of the marls. Her even 
stroke, and fine dash at the conclusion, won it in 2m. SSs. 
The third was a tremendous heat. Flora was first over the 
score by half a length, in 2m. 24s. ; but the heat was given 
to tte stallion, because Flora broke near home, and had 
crossed him when she ought not to have done so. It may 
bo doubted whether a strict construction of the rules woiild 
not have warranted the distancing of her; but it is probable 
the judges based their decision on tho break, and not on the 



They came up for another heat, and went away at great 
speed without tho word. It was getting dark ; and, in spite 
of the recall, they kept on. Flora come out aliead ; but the 
judges had cot given the word, and declared it no heat. 
The race was postponed until the following day, but wa3 
never trotted out. On the 24th of November, it being 
Thanksgiving Day, Flora Temple and Ethan Allen trotted 
for a purse of $1,500, mile heats, three in five, in harness. 
Flora got off on a hobble, broke at tho turn, and lost the 
first heat in 2m. 27s. The second heat was a good one. 
The stallion was out-trotted for the first half-mile, and Flora 
took the pole ; but he got to her head as they swung into 
the straight work, and, for a moraent, looked like winning it. 
He was, however, unil le to maintain the pace, and broke. 
She won that heat m 2rQ 2fajs , and took the third and 
fourth in 2m. 27a , 2m 293 ^^^J ^"^^ '^°^ J^* '^"^^ '^•'^^ 
het that winter, for, on tho fiist of December, she trotted 
mile heats, three m fi\e, m harness, igainst Ethan AUen, 
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at Baltimore, and beat bim in 2m. 27^3., 2m. 26^s., 2m. 
25^8. 

It seemed now, that, after tho downfall of Princess, and tlie 
■way in which. Elora had finished up her long and arduous 
campaign of 1859, she would remain at ease, the acknowl- 
edged Queen and Mistress of the Trotting-turf, But this 
■was not the case. It was found that the Jersey stallion, 
George M. Patchen, was an improving horse ; and, in the 
spring of 1860, he was matched against her for $1,000, 
mile heats, three in five, in harness, over the Union Course. 
It came off on the 6th of June. The race created a great deal 
of interest, and the betting ran high. The friends of 
Patchen were sanguine. On the 16th of May, he had de- 
feated Ethan Allen on the Union Course in harness in 2ra. 
25s., 2m. 24a., 2m. 29s. ; and on the 23d, bad beaten Ethan 
Alloa to wagons in 2m. 26is., 2m. 27s., 2m. 31s. Still, 
the memory of what Plora had done would hang in the 
minds of the people; and, prior to the day, sho was backed 
at 100 to 80. The day was as fine as could bo wished, and 
there was an immense crowd present. The horses looked 
as well as they could look. James McManu drove Plora, 
and Tollman did the same for Patchen. Before the 
start, there was a change in the betting, and Patchen was 
backed at odds of 100 to 80. 

The stallion had the pole. In scoring for the first heat, 
he seemed to have the foot of Flora, ami went flying by the 
stand ahead of her, as many iia five or six times, before they 
got the woid The st-irt iras even, but Flora soon made a 
elcip, and the stillion got the lead r but the mare caught, 
and, going on with uncommon resolution, beaded him, 
and led a length at the quarter m SSs. On the straight 
work, she drew away a little more ; hut the stallion now 
mide a great hurst of speed, ind she broke. At the half- 
mile in Im lis , he had a lead of a length, and soon 
increased it to two lengths , but, upon the turn, the mare 
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squared herself, drew up to him, and came into the stretch 
with him. The struggle home, was one of the fastest and 
closest things that ever was seen. They came on nect-and- 
neck at an amazing rate ; and within three strides of home, it 
seemed to he a dead heat. McMann, at the very last, strucb 
I'lora sharply with the whip, let go of her head, and with 
one desperate effort she was first, by a throat-latch, in 2m. 
21s., the best time that we had then seen on the Island. 
The last half-mile had been trotted in Im. 10s., and waa 
a neck-and-neck race nearly all the way. 

In the second heat, Elora was two lengths ahead at the 
quarter-pole ; and Patchen breaking on the back-stretch, her 
lead was three lengths at the half-mile. On the lower turn 
he closed the daylight ; and another very hard, close struggle 
up the home-stretch, ended in his defeat by only a neck 
in 2m, 24s, Tallman made an appeal after this heat, 
alleging that McMaan had driven foul, by swerving out, 
and compelling him to go to the extreme outside. The 
judges disagreed; but the majority overruled the objection, 
much to the delight of the largest number of the people 
present. Many, however, believed, and still believe, that if 
the appeal had been made for her in a like state of the case, 
and if it had been allowed, there would have been quite aa 
much hallooing. 

In the third heat they got off well together. On the turn 
she led slightly, being on the inside, and at the quarter, in 
36a., she led him nearly a length. He now made a wonder- 
ful effort, and trotted one of the best quarters that I have 
ever seen. He was nearly a length behind at the quarter- 
pole in 36s. ; at the half-mile pole in Im. 10s. he led. 
Therefore, he trotted this, the second quarter in the third 
heat, in better than 34s. On the lower turn, he led two 
lengths. But the mare now gathered herself up for one of 
her rushes, and closed with him. Up the stretch it was 
again, close and hot. But she had a little the best of it, 
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and at tie very last pinch ho broke. She won in 2m, 2l4s, 
I consider this the best race that Flora Temple ever 
made; aad as the stallion was so little behind her that the 
difference could not be appreciated by timing, it shows what 
a remarkable and excellent horse he also was. No other 
etalUon has ever made as good a race as he made that day. 
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ON the 12th of June, Mora Temple and George M. 
Patchen trotted two-mile hoate in harness, at tlie 
Union Course. The capital race made hy the stallion , at 
mile heats emboldened some to back him ; but the general 
puhlie considered the little mare aa invincible. She waa the 
favorite at long odds : two to one was current, and in many 
instances a hundred to forty was laid ; hut there was nothing 
to justify such odds as this. Tlora had only beaten the stal- 
lion in the mile-race by the most desperate of efforts, and in 
unparalleled time. It was true that she was known to he a 
good stayer; hut his reputation for sticking close and com- 
ing again was also great. He was a horse that would blow 
so hard after an arduous heat, that one would think he was 
distressed : but he relieved himself quickly in that matter; 
and I have no doubt his heart was large, and his lungs 
sound and strong. He was now controlled by Mr. Joseph 
Hall of Rochester; but Tallman still trained and drove him 
well. The expectation of the people was, that amazing time 
would be made in this race. They had become so used to 
the cutting-down of old Time by Mora, just &s he cuts dowa 
all things with his swinging scythe, that they looked for 
what was extremely improbable, — a heat better than that in 
which- the little laare heat Princess in 4m. SO^s. Many beta 
were laid that a heat would be made in ira. 50s. A consid- 
erable number of men went aa low as 4m. 48s., and soma 
put the time doisTi to 4m, 46s. 
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They both seemed very fit ; and, in scoring, Patchen's 
stride was particularly bold and commanding. The mare 
was fast too; but I rather fancied that she was somewhat 
short and hurried in her action that day. At the stait in 
the first heat, Patchen, having the pole, drew a length ahead 
at the quarter, and had increased his lead to two lengths ab 
the half-mile in Im. 12s. Flora trailed him, hugging close 
to the inside. He topt the pace very strong, making the 
second half-mile in Im. lis., and thus doing the first mile 
in 2m. 23a. Flora still kept close behind, trailing. On the 
hack-stretch, the stallion broke, and Flora passed him. He 
made another break ; and, on the lower turn, she led him four 
lengths : but the pidl that Tallman took on this turn greatly 
restored his horse, and Flora herself was tiring. When 
they reached the straight side to come home, tlie big, pound- 
ing stroke of tho stallion came closer and closer, and finally 
away went Flora in a break. The stallion gotthe lead, and 
trotted over the score a length ahead of the little mare, she 
being on the run. The time of it was 4m, 58^3. 

In the second heat there was an even start. At the quar- 
ter, Patchen led but a neck in SSs. ; but on the straight 
worli he trotted amaaingly fast, and passed the half-mile 
over a length ahead in Im. 12s. Flora now trailed close to 
tlie inside, and unable to get through unless he should 
swerve out, or make a bad break ; in which latter case she 
might have gone round him. As they came on inside of 
the distance, he broke ; but the mare was in tho pocket, 
and not in a situation to take advantage of it, and keep him 
bothered by going right to his head. The consequence was, 
that the stallion caught again, settled to his trot, and passed 
the score in the lead in 2m. 25s. I have always thought 
that there was an error in judgment made by the driver of 
Flora that day ; but it is quite likely that tlie stallion would 
have defeated her under any circumstances ; for, well as she 
looked outwardly, she was not quite up to the mark. Patch- 
en DOW increased his lead. At the half-mile pole, he was 
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two lengths and a half atead, and she was tired and beat. 
He won it very easily in 4in. 57^3. A great deal of money 
was lost and won on this race. 

Two matches were made, to i>e trotted at Suffolk Park, 
Philadelphia, the first, mile heats, three in five ; the second, 
two-mile heats. The first of them was trotted on the 4th 
of July. Flora was the £ivorite at 100 to 70. The race 
was the fastest and best that ever was trolrt^ed at Philadel- 
phia. In fact, few ever surpassed it anywhere. In the first 
heat, !Flora was half a length ahead at the quarter, in Sijs. 
Just before they reached the half-mile, Patcheo got to her 
head, and even showed in front foe a moment ; but she wa3 
going too fast for an endeavor to pass her to be safe, and in 
making such an effort the stallion broke up. She led at the 
half-mile in Im, 09^s., and opened a gap. He afterwards 
closed it i and, on the straight work, coming home, got to her 
shoulder. But she had a link in; and, when she let it out, 
he broke again. She won in 2m. 22Ja. 

In the second heat they trotted nearly neck and neck to 
the quarter in 35js. Flora led a trifle there. On the back- 
stretch he out-trotted her, and led half a length ; but just 
before they got to the half-mile pole she collared him again, 
and made the pole in Im. lOJs. Then she broke, and he 
took the lead ; then he was so hard pressed in hia effort to 
maintain it, that be broke, and she was once more in ad- 
vance. At the head of the stretch, they were nearly neck 
and neck, and doing their very best. It need not be said 
that their best trotting, neck and neck, at the rate of about 
2m. 20s. to the mile, was very fine. It is a spectacle which 
has very seldom been seen, except in the races between Flora 
and George M. Patchen; for they were the only two that 
came together capable of doing it, heat after heat. There 
had not been another horse that had been so close to Flora 
Temple herself in speed, in ability to stay a distance, and 
in apparent endurance and capacity to keep at it race after 
race, as George M, Patchen. The finish now was very £ae. 
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Half-way up, when sbe led him only a neck, he broke, and 
away she went ahead above a length; but he soon caught, 
and rushed at her again with such speed and resolution that 
he was at the girths when she crossed the score in2ni. 21|a, 
Before they trotted the third heat, there was a great storm 
of rain, and the track became very mnddy. Some held that 
this was favorable to the stallion, but I could never see why. 
Flora was good in ali sorts of going ; and I do not believe 
that the ability to go fast in mud depends upon size. Yet 
people said, "He is a big, strong horse, and that helps him 
to get through mud." Now, her action was better calculated 
for heavy going than his was ; and the shape and size of 
her feet were as near perfection for mud or hard road, rain 
or shine, as any I ever saw. At the first quarter of the 
third heat, they were together in STs, Just before they got 
to the half-mile, Flora broke; at the half-mile, in Im. ITJs., 
be led. When the mare settled, she gradually drew towards 
him, carried him to a break on the home-stretch, and won 
in 2m. 37^6. 

On the 10th of July, Flora and Patohon trotted two-mile 
heats at Suffolk Park. Previous to the race, the stallion was 
sold to Mr. Waltermire, of New York, who afterwards was 
the soic owner of him to the day of bis death. The odds 
were a hundred to seventy on Flora Temple, Before the 
race there was a dispute, and TaUman refused to start. It 
caused a delay until six o'clock in the evening, and preju- 
diced many people against the horse. When they came on 
the course, the odds on the mare advanced to as much as 
$100 to $40. The stallion out-scored Flora, and it was 
some time before they got the word. He had the best of it 
by a length when the judges gave the start ; and, going fast 
before Flora got well at work, he led three lengths at the 
quarter in 35^., and the same distance at the half-mile in 
Im. 10s. The stallion now made a skip, but was quickly 
and neatly caught by Tallman, and lost nothing. On the 
bome-stretcb the mare gained on hitu ; but be was first over 
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tlie score in 2m. 22a. After going by the stand be . 

his lead, aad at the half-mile pole had three lengths the 

best of it. They came home in the same position ; and the 

stallion won the heat in 4m. SljS., which ia the best two 

miles in harness that ever was trotted except Flora's 4m 

50^8. 

The layers of the odds now got alarmed, and 100 to 40 
was laid upon the stallion. In scoring for the second heat, 
Patchen brote just before they reached the stand, and some 
outsider called "Go I" They went on, believing it to be a 
start ; but, on coming round to the stand again, the judges 
informed them that the word was not given. Thereupon 
Tallman, who was behind, pulled up ; but MeMann kept on, 
and jogged round. A great row ensued, in which the 
judges wore threatened with summary violence if they did 
not award the race there and then to Flora Temple ; but 
being men of knowledge and firmness, they disregarded all 
this, and declared that no heat at all. They were quite 
right. The officious attempt to give a word by an outsider 
I have often seen, and it is a great nuisance. In the first 
place, it is an insult to the ability and impartiality of the 
gentlemen who have been selected to judge the race. In 
the next place, it is likely to confuse the drivers. There- 
fore, anybody who does it oaght to be expelled from the 
course. 

In the second heat, the mare took the lead, and led a 
litde at the half-mile in Im. 14^3. She then broke and 
lost a little, but trotted fast on the home-stretch, and got 
to his wheel, when he was broken up by the crowd, who 
pressed upon him with that intent, Flora was three 
lengths in the load at the score in 2m.28s. In the second 
mile, he trotted well, but made a couple of little breaks. 
At tbe head of the stretch, Mora's lead was throe lengths, 
but the stallion now began to close with her. She was tired, 
and, in spite of McMann's whip, Patchen came fast and hard 
upon her ; and now there was an outrage such as was seldom 
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seen upon a race-course. Just as Patohen was getting tLo 
best of it, a band of men ran out at hinij and threw clubs and 
Iiata in his face. In consequence, ho broke, swerred behind 
ITloca's sullry, and she was first at the score in 5m. \\s. 

Patchen was then withdrawn, and I"lora was declared the 
winner ; bat the decision, to my mind, was unsatisfactory. 
If the horse bad not been interfered with, it is probable that 
he wouldhare won that second heat. It is quite true, that he 
was not interfered with by Flora or by her driver ; but he was 
by her outside hackers, Therefore, the judges would have 
heen justified, I think, in declaring that there had not been 
a fair race ; that it was out of their power to have a fair 
race ; and that, this heing so, the whole affair should end 
there and then in a draw. The best way to discourage 
rioting and roguery upon our raoe-courses is to take care 
that the guilty parties shall never secure their sole object, 
the plunder. As long as they are permitted to get and hold 
the money, they will care but little for what people say to 
them in the newspapers, or otherwise. 
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Bora Temple and Patchen ng^n. — A Distaiorod Check. — Appeal to aid 
Deotsion of the Jitdgea. — Flora' and Brona Dick. — Flora and Ethan 
Allen. — Flora aod Patclien again. — Dora agaiast Dutchman's Time. 

ON the second day of August, in the hottest time of the 
year, and on a very warm, drowsy day. Flora Temple 
and Patchen came together again. It was mile heats, three 
in five, for $500, and soyenty-flye per cent of the gate- 
money to be divided between them. They both looked well, 
and Flora was the favorite at 100 to 80. The Philadelphia 
squabbles were not yet quite over. McMann held a check 
for $500, which had been put up against his $500 at Phila- 
delphia in the fiist race there. Siuce the race, payment of 
it had been stopped; and he now asked the judges to re- 
quire it to be made good before Patchen wag allowed to start. 
This was resisted hy Waltermire, upon the ground that ho 
was not responsible for acts done by Hall of Eoehester, who 
had now no interest whatever in the stallion. But, in 
answer to this, James McMann replied, that the match he 
had made and won was made with Tallman, who appeared 
here again with tlie horse. The judges decided that they 
could not interfere, and I think they were right. It is 
probable James McMann knew that Hall's checli was staked 
against his money; and, if he did not, he waived liis right 
to object to it, when he received it as part of the stakes. 
The judges then could not prevent Patchen from starting, 
BO far as I can see. Hall's check had been accepted as pay- 
ment by McMann ; and it was not Tallman's fault that it 
was dishonored. But, nevertheless, McMann was fully en- 
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titled to tlie money; and it is to be hoped that Hall was 
compelled to pay. After having got $20,000 for the horse, 
which was said toiie his price, this stopping of the check 
was small husinesa. 

The race now on hand waa not as good as that which 
was witnessed when they came together on the same conrse 
the first time that year. That was a race, the like of which 

I have never qnite seen for. speed, ohstinacy of contest, and 
close finish. This in Angust was very fast also ; hut the 
mare won with more case. When they met early in June, 
it was her first race that season ; while Patchen's trots with 
Ethan Allen had served to shaipen up and season him. 
Besides that consideration, there is another. This was her 
fifth race with him that year, and all of them had been very 
fast, H"ow, about four races with Flora was enough to take 
a little of the fine edge off any horse that ever trotted with 
her, if the pace was strong. It took more to get Patchen 
down completely within her power, than it had ever done 
w'th y f m h b t "f th p I w 't w 
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increased on the stretch. At the draw-gate, James called 
upon the little mare, and she appeared to collect herself for 
one of her grand rushes ; hut she did not get the right 
stroke, and tangled all up, so that he won in 2m. 23js., and 
she ran over the score a couple of lengths behind him. 

It was now a 100 to 40 on Patchen. He seemed some- 
what distressed, hut ie was a horse that got over his blow- 
ing in an admirable manner. After some scoring, Mc- 
Mann rather caught TaJiman napping; and, Flora getting 
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up to one of her rapid bursts of speed, elie teaded the 
stallion at the score, and got the word to her advantage. 
She seemed determined, now that she was ahead, to keep 
there; and by very fast and resolute trotting, she dropped 
bim behind, so that she led four lengths at the quarter. 
At the half-mile, in Im. lis., he got closer to her, and he 
gained slowly on the lower turn. In the stretch he was 
near enough to her to be dangerous ; and, as she made a 
skip, it looked so. But James caught ber again at the in- 
stant of time, and on she came. In the endeavor to col- 
lar ber the stallion broke, tired, and Flora won hy three 
lengths in 2m. 22^s. 

In the third heat they got away together at a great rate, 
and the stallion soon broke. He lost four lengths hy it. 
On the second quarter they trotted very fast, — about 
tbirty-four seconds being the time. At the half-mile, she 
was leading three lengths and a half. On the lower turn, 
ho got closer, and they came up the stretch with little day- 
light between ; but before they got home, he bi-oke, and she 
won in 2m. 23^5., by four lengths. This was very great 
trotting; and though Patch en was surely being defeated, 
and was the worse off the further be went, be certainly 
made a good, game flght for it. In the last heat, Flora led 
all the way, except for a stride or two at the start, and this 
she won in 2m. 25f9. Take away their own race in June, 
and this in August was the best that had ever been wit- 
nessed on the Union Course. Patcben never made such 
another in harness ; and, as be went on with her in her 
customary tour that fall, she took more and more of the 
steel out of bim, just as she had formerly done out of 
Princess and all the others that ventured on a long cam- 
paign against her. 

After this race Flora went to Fonda, and beat Brown 
Dick, mile heats, three ia five, in harness, in three heats. 
On the 28th of the same month she met Geo. M. Patchen 
at Boston, at the Franklin Course, for a purse of $1,500, 
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mile heats, three in five, in Lainesa. The mare won in 
four heats, the Eecond heing a dead heat; and tlie hest 
time was 2m. 28Ja. On the 15th o£ September, she waa in 
the oak-opening country again, among her friends and 
admirera at Kalamazoo. At that place, on the 15th of 
September, she teat Ethan Alien for tho purse of |2,000, 
mile heata, three in five, in hameaa. Flora won in three 
straight heats, the heat of which was the last — 2m. 23s. 

Oa and about the 24th of September, there was a great 
gathering of turfmen in New York. The fomvmile heat 
sweepstakes then pending to be run on the Fashion Course, 
in which Planet, Congaree, and Daniel Boone were engaged, 
had brought gentlemen here from all over the Union, — 
from Virginia and Maryland and the Carolinaa ; from 
Alabama, Louisaaa, and Mississippi ; from Kentucky and 
Tennesoo ; and from the great rising States of the North- 
weat That race did not amount to much : for Daniel 
Boone hit himself at exerciae, and was unable to start; and 
Congaree was not in condition ; so the Virginian stable, the 
chief owner of which was Major Thomas Doswell, a man 
entitled to gr-eat respect, obtained a very easy triumph. 

The day before the race was run, I had the pleasure of 
entertaining many of the turfmen at my house, aa they 
had come over to the south side of the Island to see Flora 
Temple and Patchen trot two mile heats, in harheas, on the 
Centreville Course. The mare was the favorite at about a 
hundred to sixty. Patchen had heen resting since their 
trot at Boston ; while Flora had beea to Michigan and back, 
and h^ defeated Ethan Allen. K everthelesa, she was the 
favorite at these long odds, and her condition was the best ; 
yet she was ji;^t upon the point of being overmarkcd by so 
much work and travel. On tlie day before she had tired at 
her work, and nothing but her wonderful capacity of com- 
ing round quickly made her fit to trot the next day. At tho 
start in the first heat, Patchen took the lead; and at the 
half-mile pole, in Im. lis,, he was two lengths and a half 
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ahead of her. She now began to close with him, and they 
trotted very finely to the end of the mOe. At the score, in 
2m. 23., her head waa at his wheel. On the baclt-atretch 
she got to his head and be broke, whereupon Flora got a 
lead of three lengths. On the lower turn he made another 
btealc ; but, even after that, trotted so well that Flora did 
not win it easily. They were both whipped on the stretch. 
She won by a couple of lengths in 4m, 55^s. 

This was almost five seconds more than she had beaten 
Princess in ; ajid I conclude that Flora was not at her 
best. There was apparently nothing in the weather or the 
track to cause her to require more time ; and yet she had to 
be whipped to get the second mile out of her in 2m. 32J. ; 
but one can never tell precisely what fast time depends 
upon, and this makes time an uncertain test. It could not 
have been the first mile in 2m. 23s. that made them quit in 
the second ; for they had both gone a first mile as fast in a, 
two-mile heat, and had not quit in the second mile. My 
opinion is, that neither of them was quite up to the mark 
that day ; and I give it here, because I attribute her defeat 
in the attempt to beat Dutchman's time, three days after- 
wards, to the ^t that she was stale and not at her best. 
In this two-mile race with Patchen, she won the second 
heat in 5m. 

On the 27th, she was brought out again in a match 
against time for $500 a side, to beat Dutchman's three- 
mile time under saddle. This was 7m. 32Js. ; the four- 
mile running-time of Fashion. It is unnecessary to say 
much about Dutchman's time here, except to state that it 
was not all ho was capable of, by any means. I have 
said, in a previous chapter, that I could have ridden him 
that day ever so much better than 7m. 30s., — from 7m. 
26s., to 7ni. 28s.; therefore, I should not consider it a very 
wonderful thing to have a horse come out and beat 7ra. 
32^3. in harness. It is true that no horse has ever done it; 
but I have driven three that I consider were quite capable 
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of doing it, and one of thetn is now. I allude to Dexter, 
■who, in my opinion, would stand a good cbance to beat it, 
and pull a wagon. The otbera wcro Flora Temple and 
General Butler. Patchen could perhaps have done it when 
he was at his best ; and I have no doubt John Morgan 
could. To accomplish this feat, a horse must be fast and 
stout, and bis or her condition must be as near perfect as 
may be. He must have a great deal of speed ; for no horse 
can stay three miles except by keeping well within himself. 
He must be stout and honest ; for a weak-coaatitutioned or 
faint-hearted one will bo sure to quit before he has finished 
the job. He must bo about the best pitch of condition ; for, 
if defective at all in this, the trial would be more hope- 
less than if he was lacking in one of the other particulars. 
Now, we knew that Flora had plenty of speed, and good 
bottom; but, considering her race with Patchea three days 
before, it was not probable that she was at or near her best 
pitch of condition ; hut a great many people never took that 
into consideration at all, and she was backed at two to one. 
James McMaaa drove her. I was one of the judges. At 
the start she went off at good speed, but was not altogether 
as steady as her hackers might have wished ; for she broke 
twice in the first half-mOe, which was trotted in Im. 14J8. 
The first mile was made m 2m. SO^s., which was a winning 
rate, with a second and a half to spare. The pace was now 
forced too much. She trotted the next half-mile at the 
rate of 2m. 25s. to the mile, and the whole mile was 2m. 
27:is. This gave her a large margin for the third mile, but 
left her with little or nothing to do it with. She had 
trotted the two miles in 4m. fiTJs., and now she had only to 
beat 2m, 35s. in the last mile to win ; but this she could not 
do. She broke badly in the first part of the third mile, and 
her time in it was 2m. 36^8. Her whole time was 7m. 
53|s. It was now mopted whether she could start again 
that day, and we decided that she could ; but this is not to 
be taken as a general precedent. I am now satisfied that 
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whou there is a race against time, a failure in one trial 
beats the horse, unless it has been stipulated that there 
shall be more than one. Mora tried again, but was 7m. 
43js. in the second trial. It was urged, that as the Cen- 
terville Course was more than a mile. Flora should be al- 
lowed the excess three times over, which might have 
brought her withia the time ; but we held that we could not 
allow it to her. *Tbi3 question was debated for some time, 
and was finally left to Mr, Wilkes, who decided that we 
had not been in error, — that as the backer of IHora took 
the track for a mile when he made the match, selected the 
Centreville to trot on, he could not be allowed for its over- 
measute. 
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Flora Tc:np]e and George M, Patohen tin a Tour. — Flora and Widovr Mi^ 
chree. — Description of Widow Maohree. — Flora Bod Priuceas again. — 
Flora and John Morgan. — Breeding of Jobn Morgan. — Description of 

AT"TEE tlie failure of Plora to boat Dutchman'a time, 
slie started out upon a tour with George M. Patchen, 
upon much the same principles as those which controlled in 
her campaign with Princess. They were at Elmira on the 
3d of October, and, according to the published programme, 
trotted for a pnrae of $2,000 ; but, if anybody paid it, a 
fool and bis money then parted, for the mare won in three 
heats, and the best time was 2m. SOs. It seems probable 
that Tallman and the owner of the stallion had come to 
the conviction that he could not heat Flora that sea- 
son, and had made up their minds to earn his share of 
the gate-money as easily as might bo. On the 17th, they 
were at Watertown ; and here there was a gnod race between 
them. The track was heavy. In the first heat. Flora led 
all the way by two lengths, and won in 2m. 28s. In the 
second heat they went away together, and she had a little 
lead for three-quatera of a mile. But the stallion was close 
to her; and he made it so hot on the homestretch that she 
broke, and he won in 2m. 268. But the little mare was 
not to be beaten in the race, for she won the third and 
fourth heats in 2m. 26s., 2m. 25s, 

They passed on to Rochester, and there had another race 
of four heats. The stallion won the first, and tho mare se- 
cured the other three. The time was 2m. 29a., 2m. 29s. 
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2m. 28b., 2in. 30s. On the 27tli of OctoLer they were at 
Geneva, and trotted on a heavy course. Elota won the first 
heat in 2m. 32a, In the second, she was defeated in 2m. 
28a. In the third, aie beat the stallion in 2m. 29s. But 
in the fourth heat she was distanced. On the 31st, they 
reached Coming ; and there the mare won in three heats, 
with 2m. Sis. the best, tho track being very heavy. 

That was the last time that Flora and Patchen trotted 
together, I believe. There was much talk the following 
spring about matching them, and one or two meetings were 
held at tho office of " The Spirit of the Times," for tho 
purpose of coming to some definite agreement. But tliey 
could not come to terms. Mr. Waltermire and Tallman 
declared that McMana was afraid to trot the mare against 
Patchen any more. But the truth is, that James was 
quietly laying back to entice them into an offer to trot for 
a large amount of money, and finally offered to trot Flora 
against him any race they could name in harness or to 
wagon, for a large amount. But by this time Mr. Walter- 
mire had made up his mind to let Patchen go to the stud. 
I do not think that he could have balanced the books mth 
her if he bad tried again ; for events afterwards showed that 
she was quite as good as ever, if not better. But he had 
stood a longer and stouter struggle with her than any other 
trotter had done. He beat her more heats than any other 
horse; and most of the heats in which she beat him were 
very fast and close. He met her, too, at the golden prime 
of her life, when she had just reached the full maturity of 
her extraordinary power. 

When every thing is considered, I am under the impres- 
sion that Patchen was the best horse that Flora Temple 
ever contended with, and that, therefore, their names must 
go down linked together as those of the best mare and the 
best stallion that have yet appeared. On the other hand, 
James McMann has a leaning to the opinion that the very 
best horse she ever met was the Chestnut from Kentucky, 
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first called Medoc, and afterwards John Morgan. No-w, it 
is true^ as we shall presently see, that he made her pnt 
forth all her powers to beat him, especially at two-mile 
heats. But Patclien did this more than once, and actually 
beat her twct-mile boats as well. Moreover, it did him no 
perceptible Laim ; for he was still very fast and yery stout 
when he was trained again to trot with General Butler, 
after having been at the stud; while, as regards John Mor- 
gan, the race appeared to upset him. It " cooked his mut- 
ton," as the saying is, and he never was as good again. 
With this, which Patchen well deserved, I leave Lim. 

But Flora's work in 1860 was not ended when she had 
done with Patchen. James McMann would make hay when 
the sun did not shine as well as when it did ; and so, a 
purse being offered down at Danbury, in Connecticut, on 
the 15th of November, he took Flora there to trot for it. 
The attachment of James to Flora was very great. He 
gloried in her, and often reproved the boys for giving her 
nick-names, other than the one lie fondly applied to her 
■which was Dolly ; but it must be confessed that he kept 
her busy, and at it early and late. Her opponent at Dan- 
bury was the Widow Machiee, a mare that bade fair at one 
time to win a place only second to that of Flora herself, 
and would have done it, in my opinion, if her legs had been 
as good as her pluck and her constitution were. The 
Widow was a low, wiry chestnut, with all the hard, con- 
densed quality of a thoroughbred. She had great speed, 
she was capital before a wagon, she was as game a mare as 
any that I remember; but she was light in the bone below 
the knee, and her fore legs went early. The truth is, how- 
ever, that, with proper care and judicious management, they 
might have lasted a good deal longer. She was one of the 
daughters of that famous horse American Star, of whom I 
have spoken in prior chapters. 

At Danbury, the mud was deep and heavy, and the 
leather bleak and cold, as it commonly is in New 
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England in the middle of Kovember. Tlora Temple and 
Widow Machree trotted a tremendous race. The former 
won it in three heats, and the fastest was 2m. 30s. ; the 
third was 2m. 33s. This, in the state of the ground and 
the weather, was justly considered amazing. The Widow 
is no longer on the course, but has been bred to Hamhle- 
tonian, by whom she has bad three sons, all said to be ilne 
colts. It is the same cross that produced Dexter; and, in 
my judgment, there is none better. The stallion gives the 
size and bone, which many of the Star mares somewhat 
lack ; while they supply a style of action that cannot be sur- 
passed, and an amount of pluck and gameness that never 
was exceeded. 

In the year 1861, Flora made her flrst appearance, on the 
21st of May, at the Fashion Course. Her opponent was 
the mare Princess, who had been for some time in retire- 
ment She was now thought to be in fine condition, and 
had trotted so well in private, that many thought she would 
stand a good chanco to defeat IHora, who had just come up 
from Chailes Lloyd's, in Jersey. The Fashion Course had 
lately come under control of a now club, composed of such 
gentlemen as Mr. Pettee, Mr. Gcnot, Shephard F. Knapp, 
Morgan L. Mott, etc The club offered a purse of $500, 
mile beats, three in five, to wagon, for Flora and Princess. 
The latter went wrong just before the race, being sore in 
the forc-fcet. Flora won in three heats, and the time was 

It now seemed difficult for Flora to get further engage- 
ments ; but at length a new candidate for the highest hon- 
ors of the turf was brought on from the West to trot against 
her. It was the chestnut-gelding Medoc, or John Moi^an, 
a Kentucky horse,- and, I think, the best trotter that has yet 
been prodaced there. He was the result of a cross between 
a trotting-stallion and a thoroughbred, or neaily thorough- 
bred, mare. His sire was Pilot, jun., a son of old Pilot the 
pacer. His dam was by the race-horse Medoc, who, being 
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a son of American Eclipse, inherited the Messenger blood 
through the famous Miller's Damsel. This latter was out 
of an imported mare by Pot^S-os, who was the best son of 
English Eclipse, and one of the fastest aad stoutest running- 
horses that ever was trained. 

John Morgan was a golden chestnut, with a white foot 
and a blaze in the face. He was sixteen hands high, a 
powerfiil horse, with great hone, and fine, bold action. He 
was worked, and worked hard, even when two years old ; and 
at four he was pat through such a preparation as his owner, 
Mr. Bradley, gave to the running-horses. In my opinion, 
his early and severe handling was a great evil. It did not 
prevent him from displaying wonderful speed and hottom; 
hut it cut his career very short, to what it might otherwise 
have been If this horse had not been trained and trotted 
until he was four or five years old, he might have gone on 
improving so as to beat Flora herself. He was a very stout 
horse, as well as, very fast. Ko distance seemed too long 
for him. He was trained and driven in Kentucky by his 
owner, who had never trained and driven any other trotting- 
horse. 

After having won two and three mile heats in Kontaclty, 
he was sold to Mr. George Bochius and James Turner, for 
®6,000 or $7,000. They brought him to New York, and 
matched him to trot three races against Flora ; mile heats 
three in five, two-mile heats, and three-railo heat-a, in har- 
ness. The races were trotted on the CentreYille Course, 
the first, mile heats, three in five, was on the ISth of June. 
Very few thought that he could beat Flora at mile heats, 
and the betttiug was 100 to 20 on her before the start. Still 
his fine, bold action, as he came up the home-stretch, seem- 
ingly with the power of a locomotive, greatly impressed the 
gentlemen who were preseEt, Turner drove him, and the 
horse was a little too powerful for him. He pulled strong, 
and had run away once or twice. Turner had been sick ; 
and, though a man of great natural courage, he was a little 
nervous. 
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In the first boat they wont away level, and the quarter 
was trotted in 34s., Flora having a lead of two lengths. 
She did not increase her lead, and the time at the half-mile 
pole wSiS Im. lO^^s. He now drew towards her, and at the 
head of the stretch was at her wheel. A good ra«e homo 
followed i and, if Turner had been able to keep up his pull, it 
would have been a near thing. The chestnut hrolie insido 
the draw-gate, hut caught hia trot wel! ; and Flora only beat 
him a length and a half in 2m. 24^s. 

In scoring for the next heat, Tlora came up behind several 
times, and finally the gelding threw one of his shoes. It 
was replaced; but, when they got the word, he made a wild 
break just as he neared the place where he threw it, and 
Fbra took a lead of four or five lengths. He broke again 
on the back-stretch, and the mare won the heat with ease in 
2m. 268. The third beat was very much like the second. 
Turner was tired, and could not stand the puU of the horse. 
His gait was so bold and his stroke so long, that he could 
not beep up to it, without putting considerable weight on 
the bit. He broke again soon after they got the word, and 
lost ground that he could never make up. She won the 
heat in 2m. 28^8. The friends of John Morgan were some- 
what disappointed, but thoy still thought that he would do 
better on another occasion. In this they were quite right ; 
for, as we shall presently see, he made her trot the best 
two-mile race in bameas that she, or any other horse, ever 
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Flora Temple and John Morgsin.— The Fastest Two-mile Eace that had 
been trottad. — Ecmarks npon the liace. — The Thiee-mile-Hent Eaoa. 
— Flora against Ethan Allen and a Buoning-Mate. — Flora before Gen- 
Grant— The Widow Machree. 

ON the 11th of Junej Flora Temple and John Morgan 
had their second meeting at the CentreTille Course, to 
trot two-mile heats in harness. It was a most heautiful 
day, warm and bright, with the atmosphere of that genial 
and active sort that the lungs and chest seem to expand at 
its approach to take plenty in. The attendance was not aa 
large as it would hare been if the people had known what 
a contest was about to take place ; for, in all Flora's career, 
she never made quite such another race as she was com- 
pelled to do on this oicasjon. When she appeared upon the 
course, she looked a little thinner than usual ; and she speed- 
ily warmed up to a little damp sweat upon the neck. It 
was understood that for a day or two she had not heen 
feeding as greedily as she usually did. In common, she was 
a very voracious feeder. This might have led to the suppo- 
sition that she was just a little over-marked; hut her eye 
was bright, her coat sleek and glossy, and her nostril ex- 
panded like the mouth of a trumpet. Therefore I concluded 
that she had just reached the finest condition to which she 
could, in all probability, attain. 

It is well known to horsemen who are close observers, 
that, though a horse cannot make a great race when de- 
cidedly off the feed, some of the finest efforts that ever 
were made, and some of the greatest successoa thai over were 
won, came just as the horse was beginning to get dainty, 
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and to pick and nitble at tlie oate. This, I have no doubt, 
was tlie case with Floia. John Morgan looked all the 
better for his race at mile heats ; and as he came up the 
home-stietch, in waiming up, it was with a boldness and 
power of stroke that seemed to indicate uncommon confi- 
dence and resolution. There was but little betting, and that 
little was at three to one on Flora Temple. The horse was 
driven by Turner, who, not fcom any lack of skill, but for 
want of bodily strength, was likely to give out before the 
trotter did. The style of the borse was of that sort which 
requires a good strong pull to support him, especiaUy when 
he tried to keep up hia great stroke in going round the turns. 
If he could have had a chance at Flora, two miles straight 
away, on a good dirt-road, it is my belief he would have 
beaten her. 

In tho first heat, they went away well together; but he 
seemed to hang on the turn, while she made one of her 
electric rushes, and took tho pole from him. She went on 
to tho half-mile, with a lead of two lengths, in Im. i2^s. 
The chestnut began to close with her on the lower turn ; and, 
at the head of the stretch, he was at her wheel. Here he 
lay coming up the stretch, on which he made a little skip, 
but caught woll. The wile was trotted m 2m. 27b., the 
mare being a length ahead at the score. Again, in round- 
ing this upper turn, he lost some ground, but on the back- 
stretch made it up, and placed his head at her wheel. On 
the lower turn, he got to her quarters ; but, when they had 
swung into the home-stretch, her inside place brought her a 
length ahead of him. Turner now called upon him ; and, 
the work being straight ahead, he answered with such an 
effort that he gained upon her inch by inch. It was a very 
fine spectacle. At the distance he had got to her head, and 
it looked as though he would win it. But the little mare 
was not'yet all out. McMann shook the whip over her ; and, 
the crowd setting up a shout, she made a desperate effort, 
and, getting her nose in front of him again, she managed to 
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keep it there in spite of a]! Lia efforts, and won tiy a head. 
It was one of the finest finishes that I rememher to have 
seen, when the big horse began to out-tiot her up the stretch, 
and she, making a grand rally as she saw bis smoking 
nostril, succeeded in jnst beating him out. The time was 
4ni. 55^3. 

Between the heats thoy both showed that their condition 
was good, and that they were good-winded ones. In she 
second beat they started even ; hut Flora was the quickest 
beginner, and began to draw aliead at tho turn. Turner, 
indeed, was afraid to lot his horae out at first, for fear that 
be might hrcak. The little mare went on until she lyas 
three lengths ahead of him; hut when he got well settled into 
bis stroke, on tho back-stretch, he began to overhaul her. 
At the half-mile, in Im. ISj^s., he was an open length 
behind her, and at the head of the stretch bad shut up the 
daylight. The first mile waa 2m. 263., Flora leading a 
length and a half. He lost a little on the turn, as usual ; 
but on the back-stretch ho trotted in magnificent style, and 
showed a truly great rate of speed for tho sixth quarter of 
a two-mile heat. At the half-mile pole, he was at her quar- 
ters, and his head reached her fiank. MclMann set up a yell 
at her, or perhaps at him, and he broke. But he caught in 
fine style, and, losing but little, dashed on after ber. At 
the head of the stretch she led a length ; hut now the chests 
nut came on, and made anotherrcsoluteand most determined 
effort to got the heat. He gained upon her inch by inch, 
until at the distance she was hut a neck in front. McMann 
put tho whip on to Miss Flora, and Turner held John Mor- 
gan to his brush with all his might. But it lasted a hfctle 
too long. He broke close at home, and she won the beat in 
4m. 62is. 

When the heats are put together, it wiU he found that 
this was the fastest two-mile race in harness that ever was 
trotted; and it shows conclusively that John Morgan was a 
tremendous horse. Ho had not had that gradual, patient 
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development which I coatend is best for a trotter^ if not 
absolutely necessary to make a first-rate one. Instead of 
that, he had been knocked about at two years old, and at 
four was put through apreparation like that which running- 
horses receive, by a man who was notorious as a hard worker. 
Yet, as we have seen, he compelled Flora to do a greater 
thing in the beating of him than she had been called upon 
to perform in the conquering of Princess and George M. 
Patchen. He only lost the race, in my opinion, because 
Flora was a quicker beginner than he was, and her driver 
had recourse to the cunning tactics of rushing off with her 
so as to get the pole, and then "waiting in front." I think 
John Morgan should have forced the pace more in the first 
heat, after he got well into his stroke. Both the heats were 
so close at the finish, that a very little change would have 
made the result different ; and in both heats he showed the 
moat speed in the last quarter of a mile. In the first, 
she was a length ahead of him when they entered that 
quarter, and only beat him out hy a head. His reputation 
for stoutnesswas very great; and, if he had forced Floramore 
in the miJe and three-quarters preecdingj ho might have 
lasted the longest, and so have won it. Altogether, it was a 
very extraordinary trot. 

Oo the 18th, they met again, at three-mile heats, and the 
odds were 100 to 40 on the mare. The reputation of John 
Morgan as a three-mile horse had been very great ; but then 
it was to bo remembered that he had not before encountered 
any trotter that could carry him at any thing like the rate of 
Flora Temple. Moreover, we have seen that she was such a 
thorough campaigner, that no horse had been found abJe to 
keep at the same relative place with her in a series of races .. 
as he began with- Lancet, Princess, and Patchen had all 
proved this fact, that, the further they pursued their contest 
with her, the easier they were defeated. John Morgan, 
great horse and good stayer as he was, proved no exception, 
and waa the last of her illustrious victims. The two-mile 
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race liad taten a great deal out of him. He was not at hU 
best on the day of the three-mile race ; and, what is more, ho 
never again came back to it. 

At the start, he had the inside, but broke, and she took 
the pole. The first mile was trotted in 2ia. 29a., the mare 
being a length ahead at the end of it. On the ttim, she in- 
creased her lead ; but, on the hack-stretch, he got to her 
quarters. She finished the second mile, which was trotted 
in 2m. 27s., with him at her quarters, and on the turn he 
got to her head. They went neck-and-neck for a short 
time, and then the chestnut broke ; hut Turner caught him, 
and Flora soon after broke. While she was up he took the 
lead, and this was the first time he had ever obtained it in 
their races. Bnt at the balf-mile pole she was with him 
again, and able to make a stout struggle for victory, while 
his powder was burned out. He died away to nothing 
after she passed him, and Flora actually walked in, — time 
7m. 478. I have no doubt that he hit himself in the last 
half-mile, for be broke three or four times in coming up the 
home-stretch. He had always had a strong liability to hit 
himself from over action; and, after his races with her, it 
got to he a good deal stronger. She won the second heat 
of the three-mile race in 7m. 48s. 

He was afterwards matched with her again, but bit him- 
self in his work and paid forfeit. I think, that, in John 
Morgan, the material out of which one of the finest trotters 
that our country ever produced might have been made was 
partly ruined by overwork at an early age. It is quite true 
that the horse's power and breeding, and Bradley's forcing- 
system, produced a wonder ; but it was a marvel of very 
short duration to what we might have witnessed if he had 
been handled as Flora Temple and Dexter were in their 
early years. 

It now appeared to he absolutely certain that there was 
not a horse in the country who could contend with Flora, oa 
even terms, with any hope of success. She was the mis- 
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tresa of tliem all. Therefore it seemed to be probable that 
she would got a period of repose. But, tbough one horse 
could not beat her, two might ; and Joel IIolkaiQ, who had 
control of Ethan Allen, had found, that, assisted \ij a run- 
ning-mate, he could trot in double harness at an immense 
rate of speed. Flora met Ethan Allen and his running 
mate Socks for the first time on the Union Course, July 
16. iFlora went to a wagon. 

I shall not describe these races at any length, becauao I 
do not consider them ttotting-races j ajid I have my doubts 
whether the system of training a horse to trot by means of 
having a runner hitched up with him to pull the weight ia 
a good one. I know that by such means some moderate 
horses may be made to do what appears to be a very re- 
markable feat; and this mates me think that the system 
may be deceptive and mischievous. The truth seems to 
be, that, in that way of going, it ia the running-horse that 
furnishes the moving-power. The trotter is almost as 
literally pulled along as the man who drives and the wagon 
are. The team beat Elora the first race in three heats, — 2m. 
22J«., 2m. 228., 2m. 23f s. But inasmuch as the team 
only beat the mare by a short length, in 2m. 22s., it appears 
that she never made a winning-heat to wagon as good as 
she showed then. On the 25th, they met again, on the 
T'asbion Course, Flora in harness. The team won the first 
heat in 2m. 21^8., and was distanced in the second heat, 
because Ethan, as well as Socks, ran for more than half a 
mile. A viler and more disgraceful transaction was never 
witnessed thaa this affair; and it is greatly to be regretted 
that the judges did not declare the bets off, and so defeat 
the. ends of the promoters. 

On the 8th of August, they met again on the Union 
Course ; and this time the team was driven by a man who 
never threw a race, in my judgment, — the late lamented 
Horace Jones, who was drowned in the Delaware Eiver. 
The consequence was, that they won easily in three heats,— 
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2m. 24|s., 2m. 22s., 2m. 22Jg. Once moro thoy met, 
and this time Joel Holkam droi'e them himself. They 
Tfon again in three heats, and in the fastest equilled Flora 
Temple's time in harness at Kalamazoo, — 2m. 19|s. She 
was only defeat«d hy a head in this fast heat 

After this. Flora was seized by some officious persons, 
and an attempt was made to confiscate her; but tlie Gov- 
ernment ordered her to be restored to Mi. M^'Donald, and, 
when she was given up to him, he took her to Baltimore. 
There she rcraaind until his death. She was then pur- 
chased by Mr. A. Welsh, a gentleman of wealth, residing 
at Chestnut Hills, Philadelphia, She was again put in 
work ; and it created a great sensation when she was en- 
.tered in two purses en the Tashion Course, in the name of 
Mr. George Wilkes. 

When these entries were made, that was done which 
ought to have heen done before. She was sent to McMann 
again. If James had had her 6om the first day that she 
was put to work again, and had goni* at her vrith his cau- 
tious, gradual method, it is not unlikely that she would 
have stood a preparation, and trotted those races among 
horses of a generation that was foaled after her name was 
great. The last time Flora appeared on a public occasion 
was when Geu, Grant reviewed the great trotters at the 
Dubois track. She showed well onthatday; but, soon after, 
her hind legs filled, and she had to be let up. If she had 
been trained on in 1862 and the following years, instead of 
laying idle so long, she might, perhaps, have continued to 
improve. Her speed had come to her gradually ; and 
though it may be said she was then too old to get any bet- 
ter, I am unable to perceive that she must necessarily have 
reached her best in the fall of 1861, when she last trotted. 
She had certainly been gaining a little up to that time ; 
and why should we conclude that she had then ceased to 
gain ? Her constitution was wonderfully good. She was 
& younger mare in the fall of 1861, in regard to health and 
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vigor, tliaa thousands who Iiad not numbered half her 
years. 

I have previously stated that the Widow Machree waa 
a speedymare aud an aJl-day tiotter; and, as I have always 
considered her among the most reliable and gameat trotting- 
horses that I had ever driven, I will give a sketch of her 
performances while in my stable and under my observation. 
She was first called Majy Hoyt In the spring of 1859, 
she was purchased by Capt. Isaiah Rynders of N"ew York, 
of James W. Hoyt of Middletown, Orange County. After 
driving her on the road a short time, he matched her 
against John J. Kelly's bay mare, to trot two miles and 
repeat, to wagons, over the Union Course, in the month of 
August following, for $1,700, Het name waa then changed 
from Mary Hoyt to Widow Machree. After the match 
was made, Mr. Kelly proposed to make it pay or play ; 
which was accepted, and the money put up. A considerable 
amount was betted the same way before the race came oft 
Horace Jones, Alderman Compton, and others, backed the 
Kelly mare; Capt. Eyndets hacked the Widow. The 
Widow was seat to my stable to be trained for the race. 

I know notliiijg of her qualities, except that I had heard 
she was a good, game mare ; and the captain knew about aa 
much as I did. After I had worked her about three weeks, 
we gave hor a trial to a wagon, a mile and repeat. I did 
not drive lier to the top of her speed the first mile; but I 
found I was behind a trotter of no ordinary capacity, and 
one that did not give back in the home-atretch. The second 
mile she was timed, and made 2.31; which was much 
better than we expected. We did not time her again nntil 
within a week before the race. We gave her the trial a 
week before the race, two miles to a wagon. 

She made the first mile in 2.35; and then I urged her a 
little more, and she came round the second mile in 2.33; so 
I was informed by Mr. Eynders, who held the watch. I 
could have driven her faster than that; but this was fast 
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enougli to win the match without much trouble. The race 
came off at the appointed time ; but it was not much of a con- 
test, 38 the bay mare was not in good fix. 

We got the word. I took the lead; and the bay mare 
n-.ver got alongside of me after we went a hundred yards : 
in fact, the gait was nothing more than a good exercise for 
the Widow. I think the time was 6.30. After the two- 
mile race, the Widow was left in my chaise. She had two 
or three forfeits paid to her. I worked her moderately, and 
she grew fleshy very quick ; being at all times a good 
feeder. 

la the fall following the ra«e in August, I entered the 
Widow Machree and !Frank Temple in a double-team 
trotting-race. The first time I hooked up the Widow and 
IVank Temple together, I drove round the Union Course 
inside of 2.40. I had entered the Widow for a purso that 
was offered to be trotted the day after the race with the 
double teams at Boston. The day before the race, I put 
them on board the steamer. We had a stormy night ; and 
the horses got wet, and took cold. Prank Temple was a 
little off his feed nest day : not so with the Widow ; she 
was a little stiff, but took her feed eagerly. 

We took the cars early in the morning, and arrived at 
Boston in good time. Three teams put in their appear- 
ance, — A, Carpenter's, William Whelan's, and my own. I 
took the lead, and kept it easily, and could have distanced 
the other teaias. 

I noticed in this heat that Frank Temple did not act iB 
bis usual prompt and vigorous style ; and this I told to 
Capt. Eynders. Thereupon he cautioned his friends not to 
bet long odds. They had been offering ten to one. In the 
second heat,! again took the lead without much trouble. 
Franli, however, tired after going half a mile, and the 
Widow bad to do all the work herself in the last quarter ; 
but wo won the heat. Frank Temple was evidently out of 
Ix, and showed distrais. Still I thought we should manage 
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to pull througli ; for the Widow was great at a desperate 
pinch, and l^'rank himself was a yeiy gallant little horse. 
Capt. Eynders, howerer, feared defeat, as Caipenter'a team 
aeemed very fresh and well. 

In the third heat, I got a very bad start, heing two 
lengths behind. Carpenter's team, Telemaehus and Nellie 
Holcomb, took the lead, and finally won the race. But the 
unflinching game and bottom of the Widow in the losing 
heats, the third, fourth, and fifth, created great admiration, 
and made her a host of friends. As for Frank Temple, he 
did all he could in his condition ; and neither man nor 
horse can do more. The time of the flye beats was 2.55, 
2.50i, 2.42, 2.44i, 2.44 Whelan's team was distanced in 
the third heat. 

When we took the team to their stable that night, I 
thought neither of them would be able to trot again that 
year. In the morning, I found the Widow laying down 
and eating hay. She was so stiff that she could not get up 
without our help. We thought she had trotted her last 
race ; and the captain said he would sell her for $500 ; but, 
when she was on her feet, she went at her oats, and cleaned 
the manger, while we rubbed her fore legs with warm 
lotions. Afler this she was walked for an hour. 

The proprietor of the course said that the people would 
be greatly disappointed if she did not start in the race in 
the afternoon, and requested that she might be led by the 
stand that her unfitness might be seen. When the time 
for the race came, I took her to the track, and drove her 
past the stand in a sulky. She could hardly put one foot 
before the other. The other horses, Draco, Somerville, 
Lady Spurr, and Ephraim Smooth appeared. I had jogged 
the mare round, and waa about to take her .off, when I 
noticed that she pricked up her ears at sight of the other 
horses, and acted as though she'd warm up and get limber. 
I then told the captain that I thought she might do better 
than we expected if started. He said I was craay, but 
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finally told me to do as I pleased, adding that ho knew slie 
would be distanced in the first heat. For all that, I re- 
solved to start her ; and, as the day was cold and windy, I 
jogged her round again. 

The first heat was won by Draco in 2.38 J ; but I was 
second, although I had been run into by Ephraim Smooth, 
whose wheel took the hair off one of the mare's legs. The 
second heat was won by Draco in 2.41^, and I was second 
again, Lady Spurr and Ephraim Smooth both distanced. 
The latter ran into the mare, upaot her sulky and herself, 
and she fell with her neck over Dan Mace's body. EphraJm 
also spilt his own driver, and ran off with the sulky upside 
down. When Mace's sulky was upset, I was close behind 
him, and lost nearly a hundred yards. I had to call upon 
the Widow to get inside the distance ; and the way she 
answered let me know that her dead-game quality had tri- 
umphed over her infirmity, and that she was all the time 
" a-eoming." I sent her along, and got second place. 

Between the beats she was hlanketted close and kept 
Kkoving, except while her legs were being rubbed with 
lotion. In the third heat, we got off well ; and Draco and 
tho Widow went neck-and-neck to the quarter. The mare 
then began to show in front : hut Holcomb lot the stallion 
break and ease himself by a few jumps ; and this expedient, 
being several times repeated, Draco was ahead in turning 
into the stretch. But the steady stroke of the mare over- 
hauled him at the distance; and, in spite of another break 
and run, she beat him out by a neck in 2m. 39^s. The 
stallion was second, and Somerville third. 

In the fQurth heat, I had the pole, which was a great 
advantage, as it was a half-mile track. The mare took the 
lead, and kept it, although Draco made a good game strug- 
gle. The time was 2m, 34is. 

In the fifth beat, Draco made a desperate race of it for 
half a mile, banging at the mare's wheel all the wa;. It 
was at the rate of about 2m. 30s. ; but after that be fell off. 
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and I took the "Widow in hand. She could hare trotted out 
in 2m, SOs. if tliere had been any thing to force her. As 
it was, the time was 2m. 393. 

In those five heata, the Widow Machree never hrote. 
Considering her arduous race of the day before, and the 
state of her legs when we brought her to the course, it was 
one of the most splendid exliibitions of unflinching game 
and strong bottom that was ever seen. The Widow's pluck 
was always so good, that she was counted a real " do or die " 
mate. That race at Boston was the last she trotted with 
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PnrcliasB by Mr. George Alley. — His History prior to his coming to me. — 

His First and Second Trials Dsxier's Firat Bace. — He beats Stonewnll 

JaclisoQ, Lady Collins, and Gen. Grant. — Dester and Doty's Mare. — 
Dexter, Shark, and Lady Shannon. — I>exter, Sbarli, and HambleConian. — 
Dexter bits liimself, and is drawn. — Evil of mueli Scoring. — Dester'e Trial 
in November, 2m. 23i3. 

AT one time it was my intention to have said Dotliing 
about any horse that was still upon the turf; and, if 
I had carried that resolution out, it would have shut out any 
remarks concerning the prime fayorite of my latter day, 
Dexter: hut so many gentlemen have urged, and, indeed, 
demanded, that I should give a sketch of so famous a horse, 
that I finally determined to comply. Dexter is a brown. 
gelding, very rich in color, with four white legs, and a blaze 
in the face. He is fifteen hands and an inch high, and is 
what we call " a big-little one." He is long for his inches, 
deep through the heart, and very powerful in the stifles, 
loins, and quarters. He has a good head, neck, and eye, 
capital oblique shoulders, and good legs and feet, There is 
all over him a very resolute and workmanlike loot, and his 
quality does not at all belie it. This horse was bred by Mr. 
Jonathan Hawkias of Montgomery, Orange County, N.Y. 
He was got by Hambletonian out of a little black maie 
by American Star, and she was out of Shark's dam. The 
pedigree of the latter ia not known ; but this much is certain, 
that she was a good road-mare, of great bottom, and with 
a very sound, tough constitution. She lived to be very old, 
At one time a story was got up to the eifect that Dexter 
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was got by Harry Clay, but there was no truth in it. He 
was foaled in 1858, and was not held in much fa,vor for some 
time. His white legs add the blaze set people against him. 
I have no doubt the old saw, — 

" One white leg, inspect him ; 
Two whitfi legs, reject him ; 
Three white \e^s, sell him to yonr foes ; 
Tour white legs, lecd him to the crows !" — 

was often quoted by people who saw this colt in the field at 
Mr. Hawkins's. In the June of 1862, Mr, George Alley went 
up to Orange County to look at him. That gentleman bas 
long been known as one of the best and most sagacious 
judges of trotting-horses to be found among the merchants 
and business men of New York. He had heard of this colt 
from Mr James Jaeks, another very good judge of a trotter 
among our business men. At that time the colt was not 
broken. They had had harness on him two or three times 
the preceding winter ; but he Lad slipped on the ice, and hurt 
one of his-hind legs, so that they did not persevere with 
him. At that time, too, he had never had any grain fed to 
him : his feed had been hay and grass from the time ho 



Mr, Alley found him in one of Mr. Hawkins's fields ; and, 
being full of grass, he did not show well when started up and 
made to trot ; but afterwards they drove him out into the 
road, and there sent him backwards and forwards, loose. 
Mr. Alley, and Mr. Telter who was with him, then perceived 
that the action of the four-year-old was of the squarest and 
finest character. The former purchased him for $400, and 
had him sent down to his place at New Eochelle. Here he 
bitted and drove him, until he left home in the fall to go to 
Philadelphia for a short time. He then sent the colt to 
John Mingo, the breaker, at Flushing; and with John be 
remained about two months. 
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Mr. Alley tlien Iiad him toine again, and drove liJm liim- 
Bclf until the toads got bad. He atOl kept him at New 
Rochelle, intending to diive him to a sleigh when the anow 
fell ; but there was no sleighing that winter until rehruary, 
and the very first day that Dexter was hitched to a sleigh 
an. accident befel him. He has never had any vicious ways ; 
but he has always been a high-strung, nervous, determined 
horse. No sooner did he come with the sleigh on to a bare 
piece of ground, than he made a jump {he jumps like a 
cat), and the whiffletree broke, the neck-yoke came off the 
pole, and he got loose, Mr. Alley then sent him here, not 
to me, but to Pelham John, who hsid him in hand two 
jnonthe. 

That spring Mr. Alley moved tfl Islip, and drove Dexter 
again. In June he had him to a Boston wagon with C 
springs. It was only meant to carry one, but Mr. Alley 
had a friend in with him. Dexter made a shying jump 
away from some pea^straw that lay in a heap neax the road, 
the wagon slewed, the gentlemen fell out. Dexter ran home 
to his stable. That fall, in the month of September, he 
being then five years old. Dexter was sent to mS to be 
trained a little. After a short time, I sent hira a trial to a 
wagon in 2m. 42s. This was the first trial ho ever had. In 
a week after that we tried him a mile in harness, and he 
went in 2m. 31|s. Here was indication of great speed 
when it should be developed, in course of time ; and, as he 
trotted the last halves of these miles as fast as he did the 
first, I set him down at once as possessed of bottom worthy 
of his breeding. Mr. Alley and I immediately concluded 
that in Dexter we had got hold of an extraordinary young 
horse. 

Soon after that he fell lame behind, as we supposed from 
kicking in the stall. Ordinarily he waa no kicker nor no 
biter. As his lameness did not leave him, Mr. Alloy took 
him to Islip, and drove him a little ; but it was of no service, 
and he was turned out for about six weeks. He was taken 
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Up again on tbe lat of December, and Mr. Alley dcore him 
that winter in double-harness, along with the mare Baby 
Bell. It seemed now that hia accidenta wore all over, for 
with the mare he went steady and well that winter. In the 
spring he was entered in a number of the purses given by 
the proprietors of the Fashion and Union Conrses, and at 
the proper time was sent to me to be trained. I soon found 
out what sort of a horse he was. His constitution was flue ; 
his temper was good ; he was a good feeder, not a glutton, 
nor a great eater of hay, but with a healthy appetite and 
digestivo powers that would always consume about twelve 
quarts of oats a day ; and that is enough for any horse in 
training. Hence I looked forward with great confidence to 
a successfiil career for this young horse. 

Dexter made his first race on the 4th of May, 1864, at 
the Tashion Course, for a purse of $100. There were 
twelve entries to this race, and four started. The starters 
were Dexter, Stonewall Jacltson of New York (a fast 
bay gelding who had been very successful that spring), 
the chestnut-mare Lady Collins, and Gen. Grant (a brown 
gelding). This horse had been a pacer. He trotted now, 
and trotted exceedingly fast, but he was very unsteady. 
The public thought Stonewall Jackson nearly sure to wia 
it ; but when we got over to the Fashion Course, and put the 
money upon Dexter, ho became the favorite at the rate of 
six to four. Still, I dare say that no one but Mr. Alley 
and myself suspected and believed that the curtain was 
about to draw up upon the greatest trotter, taken for all-in- 
all, that has ever appeared. 

The race was the usual mile heats, three in five, in har- 
ness. We got off in the first heat, and I took the lead with 
Dexter. At the half-mile, in Im. 13^a., Dexter had a good 
lead, aad was going quite within himself. The others 
could not get near him. He won by half a dozen lengths, 
jogging out in 2m. 33s. Stonewall Jackson was second, 
the Lady third, aod Grant distanced. The other heats 
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were aimilar to tbe first. Dexter was never headed in tlie 
race, and won all tlie heats very easily. The second and 
third were 2m. 363. and 2m. 34^3. Two days afterwards, 
Dexter trotted again. This was at the Union Course, mile 
heats, three in five, in harness. Lady Collins went against 
him. He won in three heata easily, — 2m. 34Js., 2m. 36s., 
2m. 37^3. 

Previous to the first race, I had put the muzzle on Dex- 
ter, as we commonly do with trotting-horses in training, 
especially just heforo the race ; hut I now discovered that 
there was no occasion for it, and after that he was never 
muzzled, and had all the hay he wanted. I Lave said, in 
prior chapters of this work, that no rules can be laid down 
as absolute guides for training horses, because horses differ 
so mncli in constitution. Dexter was a good, moderate 
feeder, but would not stuff himself full of hay, or eat his 
litter. Other horses I have had that could not bo Itept in 
condition and wind without being usually muzzled in their 
training. 

pn the 13th of May, Dexter trotted again, at the Union 
Course, against Doty's bay mare, to wagons. He won the 
first two heats in 2in. 36^., 2m. 393, and then she was 
drawn. On the 18th, at the Fashion Course, he trotted 
mile heats, three in five, in harness, with Lady Shannon, a 
gray mare, in the hands of Eobert Walker, and the bay 
gelding Shark, who was in Dan Mace's care. This horse 
belonged to Mr. Jacks then. Ha was by Harabletonian, 
out of the old mare that was the dam of Dexter's dam. So 
they were closely related. Shark had had a trial on the 
Union Course with a running-horse, and was said to have 
gone fast. He had some backers, but Dexter was the fa- 
vorite. In the first heat Dexter took the lead, and was three 
lengths ahead at tho half-railo pole in Im. 15 Js. ; Shark was 
second. Dexter made a skip on the homo-stretch, but won 
it easily in 2m. 33s. ; Shark second. In the second heat, 
the gray mare was nearly head-and-head with Dexter at 
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the quarter ; but she broke on the back-stretch, at 1 he had 
a lead of three lengths at the half-mile in Ira. 15-^. Shark 
was scconi there. They could not stand the pace; and 
Dexter won it in a mere jog in 2m. 32^s. In the third 
heat, the little horse took the lead again, ajid, at the half- 
mile pole, led the gray mare three lengths in Irn. 13s, On 
the Plushing-end of the course he was full of trot, and I 
let him go along. He increased his lead. On the hom.e- 
Btretch, I took him in hand, and he jogged out in 2m, SOs. 
This race was for a purse of $200, and a stake of ^50 each. 

Dexter had now, in the course of two weeks, trotted four 
races, in which there were eleven heats. In none of these 
heats had the little horse been headed. People began to 
say, " Hiram Woodruff has got hold of another Bipton ; " 
but I had a trotting-mare in my stable then who made a 
great stride forward. On the 1st of June, Lady Emma 
beat May Queen and Dan Mace at the Union Course in 
such time and such easy style, that she was forthwith 
classed with the best trotters, and there she remained until 
her death late last fall. 

Misfortune was now close at hand for Dexter, hut not in 
any grave shape. On the 3d of June he trotted mile heats, 
three in five, to wagons, on the Fashion Course, with Shark 
and another son of Hambletonian, called after the old horse. 
Horace Jones had him : Ad. Carpenter drove Shark. There 
was an immense deal of scoring, — more than there ought 
ever to be. Above ten times we came up without getting 
the word : when we did get it, Dexter broke. Shark took 
the lead, Hambletonian second. At the half-mile, in 
Im. 18^s., I had passed Hambletonian, and had got to the 
quarters of Shark : at the head of the stretch I had nearly 
collared him ; but, just in the straight, Dexter hit his knee, 
and broke up. Shark won it in 2m. 36s., and Hambletonian 
was second. I then drew my horse, as he had given himself 
a pretty hard wipe. He had been hacked at five to one at 
the start; and it seemed a hard case for the layers of the 
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odds. Some people blamed me. It m.is a hard case for the 
backers of Dexter, and for his owner and me too ; and they 
ehoiild have hlamed those in authority, who stood up and 
eaw a very valuable young horse, and a great public favorite, 
compelled to score above twolvo times. I say this, if others 
can beat me in a race, let thorn do it; but do not give them 
a chance to beat me before the race begins, by "double- 
banking" me in scoring. The scoring for the first heat is 
no part of the race, for a horse or horses can pay forfeit 
after it; yet we often see a good horse prevented from win- 
ning by two or three scoring against Jiim alternately, while 
one stays behind each time and hinders a start. This is a 
game for which a remedy ought to be found. This is the 
way Dan Mace with Commodore Vanderbilt, and Jim Eoif 
with Gen. Butler, beat me and Lady Emma at the Union 
Course. 

Dexter's knee swelled a good deal ; and I advised Mr. 
Alley, after we had reduced it, to take him homo to Islip, 
and let him run out for a couple of months. He did sa 
He then took him up, and drove him until the 1st of Octo- 
ber. Dexter then came back to me. After two week's work, 
in which he went well, I gave him a trial. He went in 2m. 
293., and I knew that he was every day a-coming. I then 
said to Mr. Alley, that the horse was improving every day, 
and that I thought in about two weeks he would he likely 
to show us something worth seeing " to a man up a tree." 
But it was three weeks before the trial came off, and it was 
a damp, cloudy day in November. There was not much 
wind, however, and the track was hard. Mr. Shepherd F. 
Knappand Mr. Alley were present, and they timed him. I 
knew aU the way round that Dexter was doing a great thing. 
I had hardly ever then, if ever, except in the cases of Flora 
Temple and the gray mare Peerless that belongs to Mr. 
Bonner, seen such a stroke kept up from end to end. When 
1 turned and came back, I lifted up my hand, and said to the 
gentlemen, " Oh, what a horse ! " 
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" What do yoa thiab you made ? " said thoy. 

" Not worse than 2m. 24s." I answered. 

" It was jitat 2in. 23^8., " said they ; and I v 

This was speed enough for a aix-yeat old horse, ia his first 
season of trotting. He remained with me until the 1st of 
Deueraber, and then he went to Mr. Alley's, at Islip, to be 
wintered. His blankets were gradually taken from him ; and 
he passed the cold weather without clothing, ia a good box, 
with a paaiock to ran in during the day. 
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Dextar's Three-Mae Heats — Match witli Stonewall Jaofcsoii of Hartford — 
DesoripfJon of Stonewall, — Daster and Gcd, Butler. — DcKter and 
Lady Thorn. — DescriptJoQ of Lady Thorn. — The Thrje-Mile-Heat 
EacB under Saddle. — Dexter and Gen. Butler uuder Saddle. — Dexter, 
Butler, aud George Wilkea. — Dextec against Time, to beat 2ni. Ifls. 

AFTEB tlie trial I described in the last chapter, I was 
pretty well convinced that this young horse, Dexter, 
was as good a one as had ever come into my hands. Here 
was a young horse that had never had a quart of oats until 
he was more than four years old. In his first season, and 
with very little handling, —T for it is to bo remembered that 
he was turned out from June to October, — he had trotted 
a trial in 2m. 23Js., and had finished in masterly style. 
My opinion of him was so high, that during the winter I 
matched him to go three-mile heats against a horse that 
had great fame just then, and was thought by many to be 
invincible for a long distance. This horse was Stonewall 
Jackson of Hartford, who had beat Shark with great ease 
after the race in which Dexter hit himself Aftor I made 
this match, some of my friends thought I had been im- 
prudent and OYerweeningly confident. The Hartford par- 
ty, who had the other horse, certainly thought so too. It 
was to trot a race of three-mile heats, to go as they pleased, 
on the I'ashion Course, June 26, — raiii or shine. The 
sta,ke was $2,500 a side, half forfeit. 

When I came to talk to Mr. Alley about it, I found that 
he was not much in favor of letting Dexter trot. He said 
that he was but a young horse, was not seasoned, and that 
he h'lieved three-mile heats might be too long for him 
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against such a Lorse aa Stonewall Jackson of Hartford. 
This latter was a bay horse, with two white legs and a 
blaae. Ho was nearly thoroughbred, was very fast and 
lasting, and a good saddle-horse ; but he had a temper, and 
had bolted once or twice. The upshot of the conversation 
with Mr. Alley was, that I went and offered a large sum 
to get out of the match. The other parties refused to take 
any thing less than the whole of the forfeit, and that I waa 
sure not to pay before the day of the raco, if then. 

Meantime, Dexter was entered in two of the Fashion 
purses, with Flora Temple, Gen. Butler, and Lady Em- 
ma. One of these was mile heats, three in five, in harness ; 
the other mile heats, three in five, to wagons. The first 
of them was trotted on the 2d of June. The starters were 
Dexter and G-en. Butler. Dexter won if easily iu three 
heats; time, 2m. 26Js., 2m.26is.,2m. 24is. The day before, 
Lady Thorn had defeated Frank Vernon and Stonewall 
Jackson of New York, at the Union Course, and had gone 
in 2m. 24^s. ; and now Dexter and the Lady were matched. 

This match was for a thousand a side, mile heats, three in 
five, in harness. Lady Thorn was a fine, high-bred mare 
from Kentucky, got by Mambrino Chief, and with another 
cross of the Messenger blood through American Eclipse, 
She belonged to Mr. Eelf of Philadelphia. I knew she 
was fast, b«t I thought the little horse could just about 
heat her. The race was made to be trotted over the TJnion 
Course on Friday, June 9, good day and track. It caused 
great interest, and my house was crowded to its utmost 
capacity at dinner-time. Before the time came to go to 
the course, a great storm came up from the south-east, and 
soon there was much rain. After it ceased, I and one or 
two others walked over to the course, and found it too mud- 
dy and slippery to trot. The race was postponed until the 
following Monday. This was rather unfortunate for Dexter. 
He was very fine indeed that morning, hut went off a little 
before Monday. The fact is, that he is a horse of remark- 
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ably quick intelligence. He tnew that there was a race 
on hand just as well as I did, and that knowledge kept him 
excited until after it was over. 

The maro waa the favorite at 100 to 70, and her party 
exhibited great confidence. A vast deal of money had been 
laid, but these bets were off by reason of the postponement. 
On tho Monday, she was backed at the same rate. When we 
got the word, we went away at a great rate. At the quarter 
pole, in 35s., she was a neck a-head. Dexter broke, and lost 
two lengths. She led that space at the half-mile, in Im. 
9j. On the lower turn, the little horse gained oo her, but 
broke before he had collared her. He broke again on tho 
streteh ; and I found it was of no use to persevere witH him 
for that heat, so she jogged it out in 2m. 24s. It was now 
three to one on the mare. She won the second heat by a 
length in 2m. 26^. In the third heat, the mare led to 
the middle of the back-stretch, where Dexter pinched her 
and she broke ; but she caught before Dexter had opened 
daylight, and he broke, and fell two lengths behind. She 
led that m7ich at the half-mile pole. On the lower turn, he 
out-trotted her, and she broke. He led her on tho stretch, 
where she broke again, and he jogged out in 2m. 27s. j 
but it was not his day, and she jogged out the fourth heat 
in 2m. 26^s. 

Dexter had won one race and had lost one in his second 
season, and his engagement at three-mile heats was nigh at 
hand. Mr. Alley, upon flirther consideration, had not only 
told me that the horse should trot, but had talcen half the 
race. When the day came, it was very wet, and the course 
was more like a canal than a race-course. We offered to 
postpone it, but they would not agree. Stonewall Jackson 
was backed at two to one. This odds was tempting to those 
who knew thi.t Dexter was a splendid horse under the sad- 
dle, and had been ridden a good deal by John Murphy. He 
rode in the race, and Mace rode Stonewall Jackson. In the 
first heat, Doxter broke twice in the first quarter, and lost a 
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great deal. Stonewall was never headed, and woa by al- 
most a, distance in 8m. SJ. The betting waa now 100 to 
iO. Our party took tlieee odda freely. There waa at tliat 
time a prevailing notion that Dexter waa not as good a 
stayer as Stonewall Jackson. The reverse was true. The 
latter was greatly tired after the heat, while the brown 
horse did not mind it at all. 

In the second heat, Stonewall took tlie lea^, but was de- 
prived thereof, and broke badly. On the back-stretch he 
got to the front again, but was very unsteady. -Before they 
reached the head of the home-stretch Dester had the lead; 
and it was now good-by to Mace. Dexter went on through 
the mud with his fine, square stroke, splashing away, seem- 
ingly as much at his case as a duck in a horse-pond. 
Stonewall, on the contrary, was all abroad, and never in a 
settled trot. Dexter came in alone in 8m. 5s. It was now 
four to one on Dexter, who looked, after' these two heate, as 
though ho could trot all day. The race was practically won. 
They started Stonewall again ; bnt Dester took the lead at 
the outset, was.never headed, and won just as he pleased in 
8m. 9Js. Money had been laid before the race that Dutch- 
man's time would be beaten; and it might have been, had 
the weather been good and the track fast. It is not 
prudent to lay on fast time in a race made to go "rain 

Dexter's fall racing-season commenced ,with a match 
under the saddle, mile heats, tliree in five, against G-en. 
Butler, for $2,000. They trotted at the Fashion Course, on 
the 7th of September. Dexter won it easily in three heats — ■ 
2m. 26is., 2m. 24Ja., 2m. 22^8. He waa ridden by John 
Jlurphy. On the 21st of the same month, Dexter trotted 
with Gen. Butler and George "Wilkes, mile heats, three in 
five, in harness, for a purse of $1,000, at the Fashion 
Course. He won in three straight heats, the fastest of 
which was 2m. 25s. Butler was second in this race, the 
Btallion having been drawn after the second heat. 
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Dexter's next engagement was that famous one against 
Time, in which the latter was bacted against him at $5,- 
000 to f 1,000. Mr. Alloy undertook that he should beat 
2m. 19s., and took the bet twice over. The horse was to 
be allowed three trials if he required as many. He was 
also matched two races with Gen. Butler, to wagon, ono 
of them mile heats, three in five, and the other two-mile 
beats. These were to be trotted in October, after the time- 
race should be determined. Dexter was never better than 
during his preparation for this time-race. He was already 
in condition, and it did not take a great deal of work to 
keep him there. I ha^l to see that he did not make new 
flesh, and that was* about all that was required. We did 
not give bim a high trial, but contented ourselves with the 
knowledge that he had his speed, and was in order. 

At first, the betting was at nearly as heavy odds as the 
main stake ; but afterwards no more than three to one could 
be obtained. We felt a good deal of confidence ; for I ro- 
lled upon the thorough bottom he had always shown in 
finishing, even from his very first trial, wLmi he came into 
my hands the fall that he was five years old. My opinion, 
declared before the race to a confidential fi-iend, was, that he 
could perform the feat, even if he made a break ; and I 
thought that if he had every thing in bis favor, and rated 
right through as he might possibly do, he would just about 
trot the mile in 2ra, 15s., or 2m. 16s. We had once thought 
of selecting the Centreville Course for this race ; but it was 
finally deemed better to take the Fashion Course. On the 
evening before the race, things looked favorable, hut the 
track was dry and lumpy. Mr. Crocheron went to work 
with his usual energy, and gave it a good watering. After 
this it was brushed. 

There was considerable wind on Tuesday morning ; but 
we waited until well on into the afternoon, when it went 
down, till it was somewhat calm. This was what I had 
hoped and expected. Many years of experience of the 
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■weather of this Island, and habits of observation in a great 
deal of out-door life, in races, working trotters, fishing, and 
otherwise, had led me to conclude, that, as the tide was that 
afteraoon, the wind would abate about three or four o'clock. 
Prior to that, we had bad the half-mile pole removed. It 
cast a shadow across the course, and Dexter had sometimes 
jumped over it. He was in his bos in charge of Peter 
Conover, whom he always liked well, and who liked him 
well, until about half-past three. 

We then took him on to the course, and I gave Murphy 
his final instructions. They were, that he should hold him 
within himself the first half-mile, let him eome round the 
I'lushing end, and, when he got into the straight side com- 
ing home, call upon him for his best rate. Pace is a difB- 
cult thing to estimate; but Murphy, for so young a man, is 
a very good judge of the rate he is going at. Still, it was 
not effected just as we had intended it should be, and wa 
could hardly expect that it would be. The wisest and best- 
laid plans arc often difficult to carry out. Johnny Murphy 
mounted, and jogged around to warm the horse up. The 
judges in the stand were Mr. James Jacks, Mr. F. Howard, 
and Mr. S. Truesdell. These gentlemen are well known aa 
competent timers and impartial men. Nobody in this coun- 
try ever questioned the decision they rendered as to the 
time Dexter took to trot the mile ; but the E^nch and Eng- 
lish do not to this day fully believe that the horse did it. It 
is so opposed to all their notions of trotting-speed, that they 
cannot put full faith in it. * 

After having jogged Dexter round, Murphy set him a-go- 
ing, and sent him along by the stand, but not for the word. 
On the turn he made such a break as would have defeated 
him in that trial, if he had received the word ; but I did 
not care about that at all. I could see that his speed wm 
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[e was choct-fu!l of fire and devil, and, if 
any thing, a littlo too eager. 

When he got tho word. Murphy steadied him nicely, and 
he went to the quarter in 34s. This would win, and he waa 
well within himself The next quarter was a little faster 
than I wanted, as they made the time at the half-mUe Im. 
6ja,, giving 32Ja. for the second quarter ; but it may have 
varied a small trifle from this, as the half-mile pole was 
down. Everybody was saying he wUl do it easy, when ha 
broko half-way along the Flushing end. He caught well. 
I have heard people maintain that he did not lose by that 
break, as if a liorse can break when trotting better than a 
twenty gait and catch again without losing. It is true 
that he may run fast enough and far enough to mate up 
for it ; but Dester did not do so. When he broke, the peo- 
ple cried, " He can't do it this time," But he settled well ; 
and, when be came on to the home-stretch, he had a fine burst 
in. I was up towards there, and sung out to Johnny, as h e 
came by mo, " Cut him loose ; you'll do it yet I " Ther. 
Johnny clucked to him, and he went away !Ute an arrow 
from the bow, true and straight, and with immense reaolu- 
tioa and power of stroke. I knew he must do it if he did 
not break before he got to the score, and up I tossed my hat 
into the air. I never felt happier in all my life. The time 
given by the judges was 2m, 18^3. : the outsiders made it 
somewhat less. Murphy rode this race with nerve, judg- 
ment, and skill. He went faster in the second quarter than 
he thought ho was going ; but, affioc the break, he rode it to 
perfection. Most lads would have gone all to pieces, and 
taken the horse along with them, after that crisis ; but John- 
ny was cool and judgmatical. He collected and steadied 
his horse, and brought him on to the stretch exactly as I 
told him to bring him, — in wind and heart for a grand ral- 
ly. To stand behind and see him go, after Murphy cluclted 
to him and moved his bit, was the finest thing I ever saw 
in all' my life. 
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IK a week after the time-race, Dexter trotted hia first 
wagon-matcli with Gen. Butler, Ifc was mile heata, 
three in five, for $1,000 a side. Gen. Butler had always 
been a remaikably good wagon-hoiae : his wagon-time was, 
in fact, as good as any he had made in harness ; and one 
of the best races ever witnessed was that in which he beat 
the gray horse Rockingham in five heats on the Fashion 
Course, The third heat in that ra«e, which was the first 
heat that Butler won. was very fast; but the fourth was 
still faster, — 2m. 27s. if my memory servos me. Thi# 
race with Gen. Butler was the first appearance of Dextei 
to wagon since the race in which he hit himself the previous 
year. The public did not know that he was a good wagon- 
horse ; but my idea was, that his excellence was as great to 
wagon as in harness and under the saddle. Dexter was a 
little thin and tucked up when we took him over to the 
Fashion to trot this race. He Lad done a great deal of 
work during the season, and some thought him stale ; hut 
he was not stale. He was, though, thoroughly seasoned 
and hardened ; and every bit of flesh and muscle about hia 
frame was nearly as solid as so much brass. Iq the first 
heat, Butler had the pole ; and, as I did not want to spend 
about half an bout in scoring with him, I took the word a 
length and a half behind. I gained on him a little in the 
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fii-at quarter, wLich was 37s. ; then Dextor got into hia stroke 
and trotted very fest. They were head-and-hoad at the 
half-mile, aad that quaj^er was 34^3. We went on neck- 
and-nect until Butler hroke, and I took the lead. The 
black horse made another break before we entered the 
stretch. Half-way up I took Dexter in hand, and this 
enabled Butler to get within a length and a half of him at 
the score. The time was 2m. 27Js. 

They now offered ten to one on Dexter, but nobody took 
it. Butler had two lengtlis the start of us, and Dexter 
broke on the turn, and lost three lengths more. The black 
horse was thus five lengths ahead at the quarter in 378, 
Dexter was now settled, and began to oyerhaul the " Con- 
traband," just as a custom-house official overhauls a smug- 
gler — provided he isn't bribed. At the half-milo, Butler's 
lead was reduced to a length, and on the Flushing turn I 
passed him : at the head of the stretch I had a slight lead, 
but iu the straight side he came vrith a fine rush, and got 
even with me ; but be did not pass Dexter, and, being press- 
ed to his utmost, he broke three or four lengths from the 
score, and ran over it. In the third heat, I took the word a 
couple of lengths behind and; at the quarter, in 38s., But- 
ler's lead was only a length. Dexter continued to gain, and 
trotted this quarter so fast that at the half-mile he was head- 
and-head with Butler, in Im. 143, We went as near neck- 
and-neck as might be till nearly the head of the stretch, 
where Dexter broke. In turning into the straight side 
Butler had a strong lead; but I collected the brown horse, 
and ho gained so that at the distance Butler's lead was 
•educed to a length. It was necessary to get this length 
«Qd a little more to win ; and this was not very easy to do, 
for Butler was trotting very fast. There was not a better 
finisher on the trotting-turf than Butler, except Dexter 
himself; and the struggle was close and fast: but Dexter 
beat him by a neck and shoulders in 2m. 29s, 

Darius Tallman drove Butler in this race, and drove him 
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well. He ia one of the hardest horses to drive that there ia 
about here, for he will not bear enough of a, puU to help him 
when he needs help. I believe I drove him ia the first race 
he ever made, which was against Lady Suffolk, — not tht 
old mare, but a gray maie belonging to Mr. Gonet. 

On the 27th of October, Dexter and Butler trotted their 
second match to wagohs, on the Fashion Course. It waa 
two-mUe heats, and certainly was the best two-mile wagon- 
race that ever waa made Dexter had done well since ths 
mile-heat race He looked somewhat gaunt, but hia coat 
lay right Lis eye was bright an 1 he was full of spirit ; but, 
as I knew thit fa-en Butkr was a very formidable two- 
mile wagon hjrse I thought the odds laid on Dexter (100 
to 40) were too great The block horse had trotted the 
fastest two-mile heat to a wagon that waa ever known. I 
had seen him do it, and knew that it was well done. It was 
when he trotted the matches with George M. Patchen, and 
Kan Mace drove him in it. I recollect somebody saying to 
Mace, as he came along with hia lead after weighing, " You 
have got cotton in Butler's eaia to-day." Upon which I 
remarked, " I shall put cotton in mine when anybody comes 
along hereafter to talk down this horse," 

I considered that the odda of 100 to 40 on Dexter against 
iaoh a horse was too great; but I had great confidence, 
nevertheless, that Dexter would beat him. My opinion had 
always been, that Dexter was quite as remarkable for staying- 
power as he was for speed; and here was a race in whicli 
staying-power waa sure to he in demand. It was at the 
close of a long and arduous season, in which Dexter had 
trotted many races, and had won them all but one. It was 
late in the year, and the day was not calculated for a very 
fast race. The clouds hung low and dark, and the wind 
came from the eastward, keen and salty. There were many 
time-bets, and the marks ranged from 5m. 3s. to 5m. Ss. 
I suppose there was not a man on the course who thought 
five minutes would be beaten. The company was large. It 
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would have been mucli smaller if Mr. Alley's friends and 
acquaintaaces had not come out to see his wonderful little 
Loise trot once more that fall, in which he had made himself 
60 'famous. There were also a number pf Western gentle- 
men and some of the most eminent merchants of New 
York on the ground. Tallman drOYO Butler again, and I 
drove Dexter. 

After scoring a couple of times, in which Butler broke 
and ran, We got the word, he having a small lead. He soon 
broke ; and, when he caught his trot again, he was two lengths 
and a half ahead. I saw thus early that Tallman did not 
mean to lose that day for want of a little running. He led, 
with a break or two here and there, after which he would catch 
and trot very fast, half-way round the Flushing end. There 
I passed him, and came on to the straight side with a little 
lead. At the stand, in 2ni. 30|jS., I took the pole, and went 
on with the lead; Dexter drew away from Butler, and led 
two lengths and a half at the half-mile pole. He was going 
as steady as a clock ; and, as it was not worth while to pull 
him back to Butler, I let him keep up his stroke until we 
got on the straight side. There was a great gap between 
us, and I jogged the little horse out in 5m. |s. The time, and 
the ease with which it was done, amazed everybody but me. 
My uncle, Groorge Woodruff was there ; and says he to me, 
" Why, Hi., this is a wonderful horse for bottom ! He 
aeemed as if he would have kept up that rate for another 

" Well," said I, " 't'^ i^J ^^"^ belief that he could, and 
more too, though that would beat Dutchman's time." 

It was ten to one on' Dexter now. At the start I was 
three or four lengths behind, and did not rightly know 
that it was a start, until I had called out to Mr. Crocheron, 
who stood at the turn inside the rails, "Is it a word?" 
says L 

" Yes, it is ; go along, old man ! " says Joe. Well, I did 
goakiT^j and at the haJf-mile pole Dexter had neatly got to 
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Butler'3 wbeeL Turning into the nusliing end, Butlur 
broke, and Dexter went on in front. I had not intended \a 
take the lead in this lirat mile; but the little horse was so 
full of go, and pulled with such resolution, thai I thought 
it safest to let him go ahead. He went the mile in 2m. 
28s. Butler, with some tunning, was within three lengths 
of him at the score. The little horse went on with a stroke 
that was marvellous for power and precision. It was aa 
strong and as regular as when be started; and it was a per- 
fect joy to sit behindjiim in that fourth mile, and find tliat 
he was going fester and better than in any former portion 
of the race. At the half-mile, I had lost sight of Butler j 
and, from that oul^ the little horse and I had it all to our- 
selves. A hundred yards from home I got him down to a, 
slow jog, and thus we jogged out in 4m. 56^9. There was a 
good deal of excitement when the time was given out. Mr, 
Dexter Bradford, after whom the horse was named, came to 
me with Mr. Alley and Mr. Foster. The latter said, "Thia 
horse, in my judgment, considering where he was when be 
got tho word, and how he jogged out, could in this heat to a 
wagon have equalled Flora Temple's 4m. SOJs. in harness." 
" You little rascal," said I, for I was well pleased, " I told 
you, before people thought much of him, that this was 
tho King of the World. I don't know that he could bavo 
come out in 4nL SO^s., but I could have driven him three or 
four seconds faster than I did." I have considered all tho 
circumstances over since, and I am quite sure that I could 
have brought him home in 4m. 52s. or 4m. 53s. 

Now, I wish to point out that in this race Dexter showed 
the perfection of trotting. He was never in the least flur- 
ried or disturbed ; be never made a break ; and bis speed 
was very equally distributed over the ground. In the first 
heat, his second mile was just a quarter of a second faster 
than his first. In the second heat, his second mile was a 
quarter of a second slower than his first ; but it would have 
been faster U I had wanted it to be. He did the last hnit- 
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dred yards in a mere dog-trot. The day was not favora- 
ble; and tte second waa his great heat. This shows the 
bottom of the horse. If the first heat had been a slow one, 
we might l.ave looked for a better; but it was fast, much 
faster than any body expected. And then to go and beat 
that by four seconds and a half, with such a start as he took 
, and such an outcome, was truly wonderful. 

While Dexter had been achieving the great feats which I 
have related, Mr Alley was living at Astoria, and the horse 
was taken there to be wintered. A little paddock and box 
were constructed for him on the sheltered slope of a hill 
looking toward*) the south-east, and thus protected from the 
north-west winds. Peter Conover went with him to look 
aftia: him ; and there he ran out of doors all winter, without 
clothing. He had a good many visitors there j and gentle- 
men from the West often went up to Astoria with Capt. 
Longatreet, on the Sylvan Stream, for the express purpose of 
seeing him. Towards the close of that winter, the horse 
being then eight years old, Mr. Foster, who was always one 
of his greatest admirers, came to me, and told mo that he 
thought he had grown since the fall. He seemed to think 
it almost impossible that it should be so; but I told him I 
had no doubt his idea was correct. 

It is never to be forgotten, in connection with this horse, 
that be was not subject to the early-forcing process. He 
had no oats to oat until he was four years and a month old ; 
and he did not trot until he was sis. Now, I have heard 
some express tho opinion that he would have been a better 
horse if he bad had grain early. For my part, I can hardly 
conceive of a better trotting-horse than Dexter; for he has 
all the qualities and gifts that a good trotter can have. He 
is amazingly fast,. and he is as stout as he is fast; he is 
good under the saddle, good in harness, and good to wagon; 
he is good on a bard track, and good in the mud ; finally, he 
is a grand campaigner. His last race in this bard seasoa 
just gone by was, as we have seen, bis best. Such another 
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two-mile-heat race to wagons was never seen lefore, and lias 
neyer beea seen since. But, if a hoi-se is wanted to stand 
training and trotting at three or four years old, I admit that 
Le mast he fed and forced young. 

Before the next spring came, Eoff had arrived from Cali- 
fornia with the brown stallion George M. Patshon, Jan., and 
had begun to tlirow out hints that he waa Dexter's master. 
At that time it waa thought Mr. Teakle owned the California 
stallion ; but this was not the case. He waa, however, pari 
owner of Dexter ; and EofF had driven Princess for him 
when he owned her. At my birth-day dinner on the 22d 
of February, there was a considerable celebration. My 
friends mustered very strong. The Long-Island breeders 
of game-fowl fought a main of cocks aa a part of the sports 
of the day, and after dinner we aJl got warm and merry. 
Finally, Eoff began to say what he would do with Patchon. 
He would trot him three miles, and this and that, against 
Dexter. At last I got rather excited, and, encouraged by 
Olivet Marshall and Foster, offered to bacli Dexter against 
his horse, three-mile heats. Dexter to pull a wagon, and he 
to go in harness, for five thousand dollars a side. 

At first Eoff pretended that he would make it ; but when 
I stated the proviso, that the owners of Dexter must let me 
have him or it was no match, he objected to the proviso. 
Tip to that time, some had thought that Eoff would have 
Dexter ; but, when he objected to the proviso, I immeiliatel7 
discovered that Mr. Alley still had aole control of the horse, 
and that Eoff was afraid he would let me have him for that 
match. In due season, Peter Conover brought him back to 
me, and he was put iu work. Mr. Alley soon after decided 
to sell him ; and in " Wilkes' Spirit of the Times," of April 
14, 1866, he waa advertised to be sold on the Union Course, 
by auction, on the 9th of May. When he was put up, the 
first bidder was John Morrissey, who offered $11,000: 
that was before he was elected to Congress, you know! 
Then William Saunders, a very good, sagacious horseman. 
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offered $13,000. Mr. Pett«e advanced $500 on tliat, and 
then I jogged Dexter around again; then Saunders offered 
$13,750 : but Mr. Alley did not want to sell him for that ; 
BO Mr. Pettee went on and bid $14,000, at which price he 
was bought in for Lis owner. 

Soon after that, Mr. Isaac Anderson of Chicago offered 
to give $15,000 for the horse, provided I would go to 
Chicago to drive him; but it did not suit me to go so far 
away. At the same time, Saunders wanted him very much ; 
and I challenged with him for three races, three-mile heats, 
nnder saddle, in harness, and to wagon. Meantime, Dexter 
got a little sore ; and when Saunders came over to my stable 
intending to buy him, to keep the Chicago man from getting 
Iiim, he waa so lame that William lost his resolution. 

EofPa California stallion made a brilliant opening, and 
defeated Vanderbilt in such style that many people protested 
that Dester's time was come, and that the big horse could 
beat 2m. 20s. Eoff kept this humbug alive by his artful 
way of talk and action. Mr, Crocheroa, in the month of 
May, advertised a purse of $2^000, mile heats, three in five, 
in harness ; the winner to have ^1,200, the second $500, and 
the thkd |300, if there was a thud. This purso closed at 
the Fashion Course on the 1st of June, after the race 
between Commodore TanderhUt and Stonewall Jackson, 
which was won by the Commodore in three lioats. ' The 
entries to the $2,000 purse were Dexter, Geo. M. Patclien, 
jun., Commodore Vanderbilt, and Gen. Eutler. The race 
was to be trotted on the 28th of June. As soon as the 
entries were announced from the stand, Eoff coolly chal- 
lenged any horse in the world to trot mile heats, three ir 
five, and two-mile heats in harness. Mr. Eclf was noi 
there, and Dan Pfifer said nothing for Lady Thorn; so, 
with my consent, Oliver Marshall took it up for Dexter, as 
to the mile-heat race. The days named by Eoff were the 
15th and 22d of June. I thought it best to trot Dexter 
but one race prior to the great purse. On the 15th, thia 
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match was trotted on the Fashion Conrsc. The numher of 
people present was immense, and it waa h, great pity that 
such a concourse should have gathered together to be sorely 
disappointed. 

Dexter, I knew, was not half himself. He was sore and 
lame, and his lameness had Icept him in a state of nervous 
irritability. This put .Mr. Eoff in a very tight place. He 
must beat Dexter; — and he had a strong suspicion that he 
could not do it, even lame as he was, — or the people might 
discover that the California etaJiion was not the horse they 
believed him to be. A man of less courage and artfulness 
than Eoff would have been in a regular dilemma; but he 
hit upon an expedient which enabled him to keep up the 
humbug of his horse's ability to beat Dexter. He managed 
in such a way that people thought he threw the race. This 
maintained the character of the horse ; and as for EofPs 
own character, it was in keeping with that. 

But the truth is, that he made his horse do all he could j 
and in the third beat he was clucking to him all along the 
back-stretch. Dexter won it in three heats : time, 2rQ. 29^3., 
2m. 28|s., 2m. 27Js. The day before, George Wilkes 
bad defeated Lady Thorn to wagons at the Union Course iu 
2m. 27s., 2m. 25s., 2m. 25fs; but, for all that, Eoff was 
anxioiis to match the California stallion against him. It 
was a part of his system. If the match was not accepted, 
it added to the notoriety of his horse. If it was, his share 
of tlie gate-money would greatly exceed what he lost ; and 
he would either make the people believe that he threw it, or 
invent some plausible reason why he was beaten. Besides, 
as he knew that he was quite sure to he beaten by such 
horses as Dexter and George WHkes, he had almost a cer- 
tainty in bets that be might procure to be laid upon them 
and against George M. Patchen, jun. The m_aiiistay of the 
whole thing was the keeping up of the fabulous reputation 
of that horse. 
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Fatchen at Philadelphia. 

THE last race in whicli I drove Destor was for the purse 
of $2,000, mi!e heats, three in fl u 1 n th 
aecond to have $500 out of the pur f th t t d a 1 
the third $300 if four started. It wa t, nally ks d t 
come off on the 28th of Juno ; hut th t h d d play 

made ty the California staHion in hi mat 1 w th D st 
(alluded to in the preceding chajt ) h d d t t o 
many people, and eo disheartened M C h n th t h 
resolved to postpone it until the 2d of July B f th 
race. Dexter had been disposed of by M All y t a ^ ntl 
man from Chicago. It was not, however, to Mr, Anderson, 
but to Mr. George Trussell, with whom Mr. Pawsett had an 
interest, either at that time or very soon ajterwaids. The 
prico they paid was $14,000, It was not large, considering 
the powers and achievements of the horse, taking into 
account what his winnings had amounted to the preceding 
year, and keeping in view the large prizes and bi-iiliant 
prospects held out all over the country for the host trotter 
on the turf. The idea that he was not the best trotter had 
long ceased to trouble me : but many stUl held that Lady 
Thorn was his equal in some points ; and there were people 
who bclloved and maintained that the California stallion 
was sure to beat him as soon as it suited EotFs book to let 
liim do so. 

This infatuation remained for mouths, when events had 
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made it palpaMe to all but tlie wilfully blind tbat Destef 
could loae the stallion in any way of going that tiotting- 
horsea go. The stallion did not appear in this ra«e ; Eoff 
believing, no doubt, that he had a much tetter chance to 
win with Gen, Butler. He had, to give him due credit, 
brought Butler into magnificent condition ; and his patient, 
skilful handling of the horae ia driving was very fine. AU 
that party over at the Fashion were full of confidence that 
Butler would win it ; and they took tho odds of 100 to 40 
on Doxter to a large amount, and laid 60 to 40 on Butler 
against Commodore Vanderbilt. There was one consider- 
ation which no doubt largely influenced the Butler party in 
taking the odds ; that was, that Dexter had not been just 
himself that year. Eoff affected to doubt it, but he knew 
it well enough. The trouble was in the horse's feet, which 
kept him continually on the fret through soreness. That 
had, no doubt, some effect on the price at which he was sold; 
for, if he had been clearly all right forward, there were scores 
of men who would have given $15,000 for him. 

My own opinion was, that the trouble was merely of a 
temporary nature ; but every man of much experience with 
horses knows that a great deal of vagueness and uncertainty, 
not to say contradiction, has long existed, even among the 
most advanced veterinarians, in regard to lameness in the 
foro-fcet. There was a chance, that, instead of getting better, 
he would get worse, and have disease of a chronic character. 
The chance was remote; but it existed, and had prevented 
William Saunders and some other good horsemen from 
buying him. When wo toot him on the course on the 2d 
of July, he looked exceedingly well bodily, but ho had not 
been going well. He was limping a little, pulling a little 
on one rein, and was prevented from letting loose in his 
usual limber and determined manner by the soreness. If 
he had not got better during the race, he could not liave won 
ifc: but he did get better, as we shall presently seo; and his 
immense y^arh and bottom enabled him to add another to 
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those performances wliicli had already raaAn tim one of the 
hoasts of this country and one of the wonders of the outer 

The start was not soon got, for Butler and Vanderhilt 
broke often in scoring. I did not, howeyer, mind this to- 
day; because I knew, that, whatever they might think of 
the staying-power of Gen, Butler, I had the real sticker 
when the pace was very strong. The question was, whether 
Dexter would warm up, and regain the ability to cut loose. 
In the earlier part of this work, I related how I won a great 
race with Eipton, when he was stiff and lame ; and that race 
came into ray head as I scored time after time with Eoff 
and with Vanderhilt. When the word was given, Vander- 
hilt broke, and Dexter took the lead : Butler lay next me at 
the quarter-pole, two lengths behind. At the middle of the 
back-stretch, Dexter wanted to get up ; but I succeeded in 
keeping him to his trot, and at tho half-mile he led two 
lengths in Ira. ISjs. Butler got his nose to my wheel at 
the head of the home-stretch, and soon after broke : hut he 
caught, and trotted very fast, and Dexter broke, and lost it 
in Sm. 28s. 

There was a good deal more scoring before we started for 
the second heat; and, while it was going on, Eoff offered to 
lay 600 to 400 that Butler won. The start was a good one, 
and we went together in close order. At the quarter-pole, 
Dexter'a nose was at Butler's hauuches, and the Commodore 
was at my horse's shoulder: so we went to the half-mile, 
but not without a skip or two. The time here was Im. 
13^s. On the Mushing end, Butler drew away a little, and 
Dexter broke on the home-stretch, Vanderhilt took the 
inside position, and tried hard for the heat, John Lovett 
laying on the whip; but he broke, and Butler won in 2m. 
27s. ; Dexter second. 

They now laid ten to ooe on Butler, Some of the 
stanch friends and admirers of the little horse came to me, 
and bemoaned that they ha/I lived to see the day when it 
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was ten to one on Butler against Dexter, and tliey dared not 
take the odds. I did not encourage them to bet j but I said 
to Mr. Alley and Mr, Foster, "Tho race is not lost, and 
won't be till it's won : there's a chance yet, mind you, with 
this horse." That was because I knew his invincible game 
and thorough hottom, if hs could once manage to get his 
speed. I kept him on the move between heats ; for to suffer 
him to cool slowly down to torpor and stiffness again was 
to lose it to a certainty. 

We had another good start. On the turn, Butler led a 
length, and the Commodore was neck-and-neck with me. 
The Commodore was trotting fast; and I took a good pull 
on Dexter, to let the former tabo a tussle with Butler. At 
it they went, these commanders of the land and sea; and 
past the quarter-pole the Commodore reached Butler's 
shoulder. I was a couple of lengths behind. The Com- 
modore now broke, and went all to pieces; and Dexter, well 
settled, began to close accounts with Butler. We gained 
inch by inch; and at the half-mile pole, in Im. 13^8., EoJiE 
did not have to look much over his shoulder to see the white 
face and wicked eye that was after him. Half-way round 
the Flushing end. Dexter was at Butler's girths, and at the 
head of the stretch had got forward to his shoulder. It 
was now oi never. We came along the straight side head- 
to-head. Butler trotted well, and Eoff drove him with fine 
art ; but Dexter lasted the longest in the brush at their best. 
Inside the distance, Butler broke, and Dexter won in 2m. 
27i3. 

There was a good deal of excitement now, but little bet- 
ting. Sim Hoagland came tome, and said, "Hiram, you've 
got 'em," I thought I had too ; but I knew that Butler 
would make a desperate fight to the end. So it proved. la 
the fourth heat, we wont away neck-and-neck ; while Van- 
derbilt was outpaced, soon broke, and was out of it. At 
the quarter in 37s., Dexter and Butler were side by side. 
Dexter then got a neck in front, and thus wo went to the 
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half-mile pole. I did not wish to leave Eoff. With him 
under my eye on the outside, I had him just where I wanted 
him ; and I thought to myself, " When you get the pole away 
from rae, you'll have won it." Half-way round the Flush- 
ing end, wo were neolc-and-necls: again. Butler then broke, 
and Dexter took a lead of a length. Up the home-stretch, 
Eoif and the black horse tried all they knew, and made a 
gallant fight for it; but Dexter was getting better and 
better. I could feel his stroke growing bolder and firmer 
the farther he wont. Half-way up, Butler broke, and Dexter 
won it in the splendid time of 2iii, 24Js. 

Many of those who had laid wild odds on Butler after 
the second heat looked as if they felt sick at the stomach 
when they heard the time given out, and saw Dexter move 
briskly away, as limber as an eel, and full of the devil again. 
As Vanderbilt had been distanced in the fourth heat, the 
only starters in the fifth were Dexter and Butler. It was 
100 to 60 on the brown horse. We went away head-and- 
head, and fast. On the turn Butler broke, but caught 
readily and trotted feat. At the quarter in 37|s., he was at 
Dexter's shoulder. They went away very fast along the back- 
stretch ; for they got to the half-mile in Im, 12Js., neck-and- 
neck. Xhis made the eighteenth quarter in the race better 
than 3Ss. ; and the rate at which they trotted the nineteenth 
and twentieth quarters shows what gluttons they were, espe- 
cially Dexter, who never made a break in his winning-heats. 
We went fcom the half-mile pole to the head of the stretch 
neck-and-neck, and at a great rate ; but Butler could not stand 
the pressure any further, and he broke, and I got the lead. 
Butler made aqother effort, but broke again, and Dexter 
won it easily in 2m, 24Js. This was the fastest heat in the 
race, and the fastest fifth heat that ever was trotted. When 
we consider that it followed the festest fourth heat that had 
been trotted, we shall be enabled to appreciate its value. I 
think that in this race Dexter displayed as much constancy, 
courage, and unflinching game a& any horse ever did in any 
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race that I remember. He struggled againat difficulties, 
and contended with pain, until finally lie overcame his bodily 
ailments by means of a dauntless spirit, and defeated a, 
very formidable adversary, upon whom 100 to 10 bad been 
going a-beggiag. 

As I have before remarked, tbis was the last race for 
which I prepared him, or in which I drove him. What I 
have hitherto said about him I knew of my own knowledge. 
Concerning his career after this, I shall have to proceed 
upoa tbe reports of his public performances, and vphat I 
have gathered from those who witnessed them. When he 
leil my stable, Peter Conover went with him; and that was 
no small advantage to the horse and his owner. Mr. Trussell 
selected for hia future trainer and driver Budd Doble, a 
young man of high character, good intelligence, and much 
experience of horses for his years. Ho had been among 
trotters from the time that he was a little hoy, his father 
being a trainer and driver; andBudd himself was everywhere 
esteemed as one of the very best riders in the country. It 
was very soon understood that Doble would have to drive 
and ride against Eoff, for a hippodroming expedition between 
Dexter and the California stallion had been agreed upon. 

The first place they visited was Philadelphia ; but, prior 
to that, Dan Pfifei published a letter in "The Spirit of the 
Times," offering to make a match with Toronto Chief against 
either Dexter or Butler, to be trotted under saddle early in 
July. The response to this was an offer from the owners of 
Dexter and Butler to make up a stake of $1,000 with 
Toronto Chief, to trot mile heats, three in five, and go as 
they pleased, about the 18th of July. This race was after- 
wards brought about. 

The trot at Philadelphia waa on the 9th of July, and, as 
advertised, for a purse $2,000. Whether the parties agreed 
to divide equally, or what share Eoff and his horse were to 
have, I do not know, and we need not inquire. Everybody 
knows that the terms were fixed beforehand upon which 
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Eoff consented to trot witli Desterj for, thougli Bome con- 
tinued to tliink tliat the lig brown horse could beat the 
little oae, hia trainer and driver was quite certain that he 
could not, Tho rafle was on the Suffolk-park Course. Two 
to one was laid upon Dexter, whose race of the Monday 
previous of five heats had done him a great deal of good. 
I concluded that it had done so before he left my place to 
go on to Philadelphia; and the ovent proved that it was so. 
In the first heat, Dexter took the lead, and kept it. He 
■won in 2m. 26^3. In the second, tho little horse broke in 
the first quarter, and tho big one got a lead of four or five 
lengths ; but then Dexter out^trotted him all the way, and 
won by three lengths in 2m. 25s. In the third heat, Dexter 
took the lead, went to tho half-mile in Im, 10s., four or five 
lengths ahead, and continued to drop the California horse as 
he went on. On the home-stretch, Dexter made a break, hut 
won the heat by six lengths in 2m, 23^3, That made the 
fastest heat that had been won in harness, except those of 
IPlora Temple. I had looked for it that season, but not 
quite so soon after the five heats on the Fashion, in which 
the fifth was 2m, 24j, It had been my conviction for a 
long period, as my trusted friends know, that Dexter would 
reform the record from top to bottom, and beat Flora Temple's 
time in harness and to wagon, just as lio had beat the best 
saddle-time. It was, however, a qaestion with me how Eoff 
could have been within six lengths at the finish of this beat 
in 2m. 23^., unless the course was uncommonly fast, or some- 
thing else. But perhaps the six lengths were ten or twelvo.^ 
Afterwards, when these horses travelled the country together, 
and Dexter made better and better time, it used to be a 
matter of remark among a few of us, that Eoff was never 
distanced; but at last I heard an explanation hazarded, 
which I believe to have been the truth. The parties being 
all in together, none of them could afford to have a part of 
the concern disgraced; and the judges were probably given 
to understand, tha,t, in order to see Dexter do his best, they 
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must agree to see nothing else. Aa for the rest of the people, 
their eyes were aU on Dexter, and none of them knew or 
caied where EofFs horae was at the finish. I cannot other- 
wise imagine how Dexter could trot so fast as he often did 
afterwarda, without distancing tlio California hoise. 
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Dexter, Gon. Bntler, and Toronto Chief unfler SaddlB, — Deiter and Geo. M. 
rntohen, Jqii., at Avon Springs. — The Track Short. — Short Track no 
Record. — Dexter, Patolien, Jan., and KoUa Golddust at Bnf&lo. — Dexter 
and BntJer under Saddle. — Dexter trots in am. 183.- Dexter, Patchon, 
Jun., and Butler at Cleveland. — Dexter and Patchen,Jnn., at Detroit. — 
Dexturand Patclien, Jun., at Chicago. — Dexter and Bntler under Saddle 
— Dexter and Patchen at Milwaukee. — Same at Adrian, Toledo, Kal- 
amazoo, and Wheeling. — Dexter and Magoozler the Pacer at Pittsburp. 

THE sweepstakes of $1,000 each, in wlilch Dester, Gen. 
Butler, and Toronto Chief were engaged, was trotted 
on Fashion Course, on the 19th of July. After his race 
at Philadelphia, on the 9th, Doble brought Dexter back to 
the Island, and gave him a little saddle-work, to fit him for 
this race, which was mile heats, three in five, under saddle. 
He went so fast,, and appeared to be so well, that he was the 
favorite over both the others. He was ridden by Doble, 
while Eoff rode Butler, and Johnny Murphy was upon 
Toronto Chief. In the first heat, Dexter broke, and was tea 
lengths behind at the quarter ; but ho made up the gap, and 
won in 2m. 24^s, This heat warmed him to Lis work. He 
soon took the lead in the second heat, was never headed, 
and won easily by five or six lengths in 2m. 199. Butler 
was second. The third heat was won very easily in 2m. 
22s., although he broke near the quarter-pole, and lost a 
deal of ground. At the half-mile pole, he was fifteen lengths 
behind Toronto Chie^ who was leading; but, on the Flush- 
ing end. Dexter cut loose in earnest, and trotted the third 
quarter in 33s., which brought him up to Toronto Chief at 
the head of the stretch. He then came away, and won with 
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great eaae by five lengths. Butler was second, and the 
time was 2m. 22a. 

Dexter and Patchen now started on a tour to the West. 
The people of that section, especially those of Buffalo, 
Cleveland, and Chicago, had offered larger purses than had 
ever before been givea to trotters; and the fa«t that Dextor 
then made his first appearance in those cities enabled the 
associations to realize the money they gave. He was, be- 
yond all question, the great source of attraction. A fair 
number of people would have assembled to see Butler, Patch- 
en, jun., and the other trotters, who moved upon what a 
poetical friend of mine terms " The path of empire ; " but 
the vast crowds who appeared ia such multitudes aa even to 
surpass our greatest day on the Island came out to seo 
Dexter. It was a hippodrome arrangement, so far as ho 
was concerned, because none of the others had a ghost of 
.a chaace to beat him aa long as he remained well. 

But the people did not mind that. It rather added to 
their enthusiasm when they foand that he was not only the 
best of the strangers, but so much the best that there was 
no comparison. I had long held to that opinion, as also did 
Mr. Alley, Mr, Pettee, and Mr..Foster, and now nearly every- 
body who stayed at home coincided in it. I did, however, 
see one gentleman Jay a bet with Mr. Crocheron, that Geo. 
M, Pat<'.hen, jun., would teat Dexter a race before they came 
home again; but sometime afterward, I heard theeame gen- 
tleman trying to convince Uncle Joe, that it was the latter 
who had backed the California horse. So, while we were 
fishing for horse-mackerel and sheepa-head in tlie waters of 
our bays on the south side, the great trotters, with the ex- 
ception of George Wilkes, Lady Thorn, and Lady Emma, 
put out to reap the rich harvest of tho West. Tho first 
place they trotted at was Avon Springs, where a purse of 
$1,000 was given. The track was a half-mile one, and un- 
fortunately a trifle short. The first heat was close but slow. 
Dast'ir won ia 2m 31Ja. In the second heat, Dexter went 
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clean away from the stalliort, and tiotted tLe first round ia 
Im. 9a. He came home in 2m. 21s. ; but, as it was after- 
wards found that the course was a little short, "The Spirit 
of the Times" wisely decided that it should not make a 
record. 

It is of groat importance that short tracks should be dis- 
couraged. Very often they are ehort by accident, as this 
at Avon Springs was ; but I foai they have been sometimes 
purposely constructed short, witli a view to deceiye aod 
swindle purchasers of horses. Hence, Mr. Bonner and 
some other gentlemen, when going to see horses on some 
tracks, have prudently carried aurveyora' chaina in their 
carpet-bags. 

From Avon Springs, Doble pMsed on with Dexter to Buf- 
falo, and tbero trotted bim on tho third day of the great 
mooting for the large purse. The race was mile heats, three 
in five, in harness. The whole value of the pnrse was $5,- 
750. Of this sum the winner was to have $4,000 ; the 
second, $1,000 ; the third, $500; andthefourth, if tbero was 
B fourth, $250, But there were but three starters. Dexter, 
George M. Patchen, jun., and Eolla Golddust. The latter 
was a fine, rangy gelding, bred by Mr. Doraey, near Louis- 
vilte, got hj his stallion Golddust, out of a high-bred mare. 
He was the best of a lot of young trotters brought here by Mr. 
Doraey and my brother William Woodruff, who then trained 
for him, and I think him a horse of a good deal of promise. 
But, in tbia race at Buffalo, he was last in all the heata. 
Dexter won with great ease in 2m. SZ^s., 2m. 29s., 2m. 25s. 

Thia was no great things to see for $5,500, and the 
twenty thousand people who were present went away rather 
discontented. On the fifth day. Dexter trotted again, and 
this time it was under saddle. It was against Gen. Butler, 
milo heats, three in five, for an extra purse of $1,500. 
In the first heat, Dester forced the pace, and won by twenty 
lengths in 2m. Sljs. Dan Mace was now pv t on Butler; 
but the horse was not as he had been when he beat George 
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M- Patchen in 2m. 21a., and Dexter won again in 2m. 26g. 
The people began to be disappointed; and feeling bow gen- 
erously the Association had behaved, and how much the 
assemblage would like to see a fast heat, Mr. Joseph Hall 
of New York persuaded Mr. Trussell and Doble to let the 
little horse do something like his best. Doble averred that 
the track was not altogether good, and that the dense crowd 
on the stretch might break him up ; but he said, with Mr. 
Trussell's consent, that, if he was level and well settled at 
the half-mile pole, he would let him come the last half fast. 
This just happened. He trotted the first quarter in 35Js., 
the second in 3i|^s., and came home the last half-mile in 
Im. 8s. Prom all that I have heard, I believe that the 
course was not near as good as the Pashion Course, and 
therefore his performance was one of great value. But 
it was no more than might have been looked for. The 
preceding year, I had rated him as good for a mile, under 
saddle, in 2m. 16b. ; and, if the Buffalo Course was 2s, slow, 
his performance was equal to 2m. 16s. 

At Cleveland, Dexter trotted on the fourth day of the 
meeting, Aug. 25, for a purse of $2,000, of which the 
second horse was to have $300, and the third $200. His 
competitors were Patchen, jun., and Gen. Butler. The 
latter was now in charge of William McKeever, who was 
afterwards killed at Chicago, while driving him in a heat 
after dark against Cooley, He was a. young man that I 
knew well, and a very honest and worthy young man. We 
deplored bis death very much when the news reached na 
on the Island. This race at Cleveland was mile heats, 
three in five, in harness. The course was heavy; and 
Dexter won very easily in three straight heats, in the 
thirties. 

The next place of action was at the city on the strait 
between Lakes Erie and St. Clair, — Detroit. Patchen, jun., 
went against Dexter in harness, and, as usual, was easily 
defeated in three straight heats. The time was 2m. 24|a., 
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2m. 26^3., 2m. 23^3. Chicago was the next place ; and there 
Destet and Patchen trotted in hamesa, on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, for a purse of $5,000, of which the second horse 
was to hare $1,000. Dexter won the first heat in the 
thirties ; and, when the time was announced, the crowd grew 
turbulent, and began to hoot and yell. Thereupon Mr. Trua- 
sell and Doble made up their minds that it was better not 
to wait for Eoff and the stallion. In the next heat. Dexter 
went on, and trotted it rirtuajly alone in 2m. 24a. This 
restored good humor ; and, when he completed the third heat 
in 2m, 23a., the people of that part of Illinois perceived 
what sort of a horse he was. 

But his only defeat that year was now at hand. On the 
8th of September, he trotted against G-en, Butler under 
saddle. The course was very bad going, and the cinder 
slack of which the track was composed flew up and hit him 
at every stride. He won the first heat in 2m. 33^s. But- 
ler won the next two in 2m. 27s. and 2m. 26is., and then 
Dexter was drawn. The track was no doubt bad ; but the 
horse must have been very mueh off, because the going was 
aa good for him as it was for Butler, who beat him. Ha 
came again quickly ; for in a week, at Milwaukee, he beat 
Patchen, jun., in great style, in harness, in three straight 
heats,— time, 2m. 24i3., 2m. 22^8., 2m. 29s. Patchen 
was said to be forty yards behind in the fast heat ; but, 
as his time was taken as 2m. 293. in his fastest heat, 
I think he must have been eighty yards behind, instead of 

In another week, McKeever was killed at Chicago, while 
driving against Cooley; and that was a heavy blow and 
great discouragement to trotting in that neighborhood. On 
the same day that this tragedy occurred at Chicago, Dexter 
beat Patchen, jun., in three heats at Adrian, Mich. ; time, 
2m. 32s., 2m. 27^b., 2m. Sl^s. Toledo was the next place 
at which Dexter and Patchen appeared. Dexter won again 
in three heats,— 2ni. 323., 2m. 22is., 2m. 318. The farce of 
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pretending that there was a race between the ataHion and 
the little horse was now too broad even for Eoff ; so, with 
the amazing' coolness which is one of his cbaracteriaties, 
he told the people, before the word was given, that he was 
Qofc trotting against Dexter. I think this waa rather 
unnecessary, considering that the people of North-western 
Ohio are commonly accounted as smart as their neigh- 
bors. This affair at Toledo was on the 2Sth of September. 
They went on to Kalamazoo, and trotted for a premium 
of $2,000, with an extra $500 if Hora Temple's time on 
that course was beaten. Tho firstheat wasslow, — 2m.27s.; 
but the second and third were fast, — 2m, 21|s., 2m. 21Js. 
This did not beat Flora's time ; but, as the course was not as 
good as when she trotted, it was deemed to be a performance 
of eufiicient merit to receive the extra $500. On the 12tli 
of October, they trotted at Wheeling, West Virginia. It 
was the old ten-times-told tale. Dexter won as he pleased, 
and the fastest heat was 2m. 2&\s. They now went on to 
Pittsburg, and appeared with a pacer called Magoozler. The 
pacer beat Dexter the first heat in 2m, 22|s. ; but the little 
horse outlasted him, and won the second, third, and fourth 
heats in 2m. 2ias., 2m. 23|s., 2m. 32s. It was on the 21st 
of October. After this tho horses were broughtback to the 
eastward of the Mountains. 
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Dexter, Folly Ann the Pacer, and Fatchen, Jan., at Philadeipliia. — Dextxr, 
Silne Rich, and Palchen, Jnir., at Baltimore. — Dexter under Saddle 
apaiost Time. — Dexter end Silas Rich at WasMngton. — Dextef's Per- 
formdxieefi that Year conBldered. —- Integrity and Capacity of Bndd Dobie- 
— No Reason to believe that Dexter then reached bis best. — His fine 
Points. — Dester compared to Peerless — The Auburn HorsE. — Orand 
Combination of Qualities in Dexter. 

ON the 29th of Octoher, Dexter trotted at Philadelphia, 
on Point-Bieeze Park, against Polly Ann a pacer, and 
George M. Patchen, jun. It was mile heats, three in five, 
in harness. The day was unfavorable, as it was blowing a 
strong gale of wind at the time. Dester won in three heats : 
time 2m. SSjs., 2m. 273., 2m. 28s. On the i4th of Novem- 
ber, Dester, Silas Eich, and George M. Patchen trotted at 
Baltimore, on the Herring-run Course, whore tbo Maryland 
Horse-Pair was held. It was mile heats, throe in five, in 
harness, and Dester won in three straight heafa, — 2m. 31s,, 
2m. 21|s., 2m. 25|8. Silas Eich was second in all the 
heats. On the 17th of November, thai being the last day 
of the Maryland fair. Dexter trotted under saddle against 
time. G«n. Grant acted as one of the judges. Doblo 
rode Dexter, . and young Dimmock went with him on a 
runner to force the pace. The track and weather wero both 
unfavorable; for the ground was heavy, and the wind blew 
high. In the first trial, Dexter made a bad break at the 
quarter, and his mile was no better than 2m. 27^3. In the 
second trial, he trotted the first half-mile in Im. 9s., but 
broke badly in the third quarter, and the time of the mile 
was 2m, 24^. 
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I think it was very bad policy for the ownera of Dexter 
to start him in this time-race. The horse had already made 
euch time under the saddle, — in hia match the year before 
on the Fashion, and at Buffalo this year, — that to have him 
eomo back from that great recojd should have been avoided, 
¥ot it was perfectly certain, one would liave thought, that 
on such a course and in such weather he could not get any- 
where near his best mark of 2m. ISa, In going against 
another horse, it mattered very little what the time was, be- 
cause it would be assumed that Dexter could have gone faster 
if it had been requisite for bim to do so. But, in going 
against time, Dexter was really trotting against himself, as 
his time was much the best time that had ever been made 
How, to start Dexter on a bad track and on a bad day 
against Dexter on a good track and good day was not wise. 
Yet this was virtually what was done at Baltimore. 

The little horse was now taken to Washington, where he 
appeared upon the National Course, on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, mile heats, three in five, in harness, against Silas Eich, 
The company was very distinguished. Sir Frederick Bruce 
the English Minister, and the Marquis do Montholon the 
^French Minister, wore present. Gen. Grant was one of 
the judges. The first heat was slow, — 2m. 30s. In the 
second heat, Doble cut loose from Silas Hich, and made tho 
mile in 2m. 21|s. The third heat was 2ra. 27|s, 

This concluded as good a year's performance as there is 
to he found in the records of trofcting-horsos ; and the mile 
at Washington in 2m. 21^3., late in tho month of November, 
shows that after the thousands of miles Dexter bad travelled, 
and the many arduous performances he had been called 
upon to make, he was fully as good as, if not better than, 
he had been at any time during the season. He was of 
course drawn very fine, and reduced to a mere frame of bone 
and muscle, pretty much as he had been when be finished 
the doings of the year 1S65 by beating Gen, Butler two- 
mile heats to wagon. 
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He is passing this winter at Baltimore, under tlie charge 
of Peter CoDOver; and, from all that Doble tells me, he ia 
likely to come out fine in the spring. It ia unnecessary to 
recapitulate his performances since he left my stable. I 
believe I have given them all ; and it occurs to me that I 
ought to call public attention to the integrity and capacity 
with which Doble has trained and driven him. The owners 
of Dexter were fortunate in selecting this young man for 
the post ; and the public were fortunate that some people did 
not get hold of the horse, and use him for the purpose of 
plundoi-inf the people. 

G at as tl e a h evements of Dexter have been, I can 
see n a n t b 1 eve that he has yet reached his highest 
dev 1 pm nt It a long time now since I took Mr. Foster 
to h I X and p nting out his very remarkable shape, — 
the wi k d h a 1 th game-cock throttle, the immense depth 
over the heart, the flat, oblique shoulder laid back clean 
under the saddle, the strong back, the mighty haunches, 
square and as big as those of a cart-horse, and the good, 
wiry legs," — predicted to him that here stood the future 
Lord of the Trotting-World. That prediction has not yet 
been wholly fulfilled, but my faith in its accomplishment is 
not at all shaken. He has not yet beaten tlie 2m. 19^s. in 
harness of Flora Temple; nor has he beat the 2m. 25s. to 
wagon which stands to her credit and to the credit of 
George Wilkes ; but I can see no reason to doubt that to do 
both these things ia clearly within his capacity. The 2ni, 
21is. at Washington City, on the 20th day of Ifoyember, 
seems to me to proclaim that Dexter is still improving, and 
may be expected to surpass the grand doings of 1866, by 
those we may reasonably look for in the year which haa 
just begun.* 

Some people imagine that the strong point in Dexter ia 

• Hltam fllea lo tlie miadlo c 
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his great speed, tut I have never thought eo. When I 
matched him three-milo heats against Stonewall Jachsoa, 
in the early part of his career, I was fully convinced that he 
was a liorse of fine game and hard hottoia. I have had 
horses as fast as he is for a hruah ; hut I have never had 
another that could maintain a great rate eo far, and come 
again in repeating heats, malting the last the best. I think 
the gray mare Peerless, who is closely related to Dexter, as 
she was by American Star out of a 
line, was as fast as he is. The breeding of I 
much the same as his in blood, but n 
She was the produce of Star and s 
descent. He was the produce of a Messenger horse in the 
male line and a Star mare. I do not mean to say that Peer- 
less could equal Dextor's saddle-rate, but I thinli that to 
wagons they would be very close together, if she is as good 
as she once was; but, as Dexter appears to be steadily ira- 
praving, he wi!l probably attain to a rate of speed in harness 
and to wagon such as we have never yet seen. 

I had a horse in my stable late last fall that I am satisfied 
was then as fast as Dexter; and I think it quite likely that 
he was a little faster. I allude to Mr. Eonner'a big cheat- 
nut gelding, the Auburn Horse. He certainly carried me 
faster than I had ever before ridden behind a trotter, and he 
went away from Lady Thorn with the greatest ease. The 
Auhuru Horse had just come right, and got to feeling well 
after having been out of sorts for some time. His speed 
and resolute way of going had soon made a strong impression 
upon my mind; and I told isy^ friends Oliver Marshall and 
Foster that if I could have him to trot a race, I thought I 
could put a mark ap so high that it would take a long time 
to wipe it out. That is my opinion now, and the readers of 
this work have a right to know it. Yet it does not follow 
that the Auburn Horse is equal to Dexter, though ho might 
trot a mile in harness faster. 
Whea we look at the grand combination of excellent 
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qualities with which Dexter is gifted, it is at least probable 
that no other given horse possesses them. One may have 
his speed without his bottom ; another may have speed nnd 
bottom for a race or two, but be quite unable to stand the 
long campaign of a journey of two thousand miles, with 
trots nearly every week, and sometimes two or three in » 
week. A third may bo a fine harness and wagon horse, hut 
of no account under saddle. A fourth may be fast under 
saddle, but come back about ten seconds when in harness or 
to wagoD ; and a fifth may go along finely nntil he strikes 
the mud, or feels weight behind him, either of whicb stops 
him. But aJi the most desirable characteristics Dexter 
P What any trotting-horse can do, at any reason- 

abl d t n or in any way of going, he can do. 

1 th nk th Auburn Horse might trot faster than Dexter 
an 1 n h ness ; but I should not feel at all confident of 

nn ng a ace with hiai against Dexter, I know the 
th gl 1 tt<pm of the little horse, and I have never tested 
tl f th b g one. There is no reason why I should not 

^ h wh t I have already said to some of my friends : 
tl f I give it as my opinion, that, when the Auburn 
Horse is all right, I can drive him a mile in 2m. 18s. in 
harness. That would win a heat from Dexter, I thiuk, but 
it would not win a race ; and, if the Auburn Horse came 
back much in tho second or third heat, the little one would 
probably split tho heats, and finally win the race. Of 
course this is all speculation, aa Mr, Bonner will not trot 
any of his horses in a race ; but having had both the horses, 
and having driven them on various occasions when they 
were both feeling fine and trotting very fast, I have formed 
the opinion that the Auburn Horse can trot as fast in 
liamess as Dexter himself can. 

Some may think that my prejudices lean a little against 
Dexter, now that he is no longer in my hands ; but I do not 
tliinlc they do. One thing is certain ; and that is, that I 
believed in him before anybody else did, exc«pfc Mr, Alley, 
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and pronounced him tlie best trotting-Iiorae in the world, or 
that had ever been in the world, to Mr. Foster, at a time 
when the majority of people would have said that I was 
craay, if they had heard me. There has been a constant 
improvement going on in the trotting-horse. The trottera 
are much better bred than they used to be, and that haa 
had much effect. The conreea, sulkies, and wagons hara 
also been improved. Our best horses have generally been 
close together in rate. There was but a shade of difference 
between Flora Temple and George M. Patchen, and her and 
John Morgan, except in this, that, though they were close 
up to her head in one or two races, they were unable to 
follow her along, and campaign with her. But considering 
■what Dexter has done, keeping in mind the fact that ha 
seems to be steadily improving in his rate in harness, and 
not forgetting that he could certainly trot under saddle in 
2m. 15s. a year ago last fall, I am sometimes led to the 
belief that he may some day, not only beat Flora's best time 
in harness, but open a gap that will look very wide to those 
•vho come next. 
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On Driving.— Difficulty of laying down Rules, — Importanoeof a Soasitive 
Moutli. — The Bit proper for a Colt — Muoli Use of "Hitting" Apparatus 
MiadiisTonB. — The Bits in Cold Weallior to be warmed before Use, —A 
light. Fine Hand roqnired. — Pulhiig to be avoided. — GonUonesB and 

Firmness. — The Horse to be hameaaed bo aa to be at Ease Dead Pull 

an Evil. — Proper Position of the Driver. — The Shift of the Bit. —How 
to hold the Belns. — Sevete Bita bad. 

IT is of course very difficult to lay down rules for driving 
trotting-horscs ; for a great deal depends upon the ctat- 
acter and disposition of the horse in hand, and much de- 
pends upon the method which may have been followed by 
those who broke him. It very often happens that the 
driver will have to spend some time in undoing and repair- 
ing the mischievous effects of the bad driving to which the 
horse has been subjected. The colt ought to be bitted and 
broken, so that he shall have a lively, sensitive mouth, 
and be ready to answer to a light, neat touch upon the 
rein. The bit for a colfc should not be of groat size and 
thickness. A bar of moderate size, rather fine than thick, 
is what I have always preferred. Such a hit is sooner felf^ 
and the colt keeps his head up, and does not bear down 
steadily upon it. With a big bar-bit in his mouth, ho ia 
mu:b more likely to hang on it, by which means the mouth 
is often, made hard and callaua. This is, of all things, to he 
avoided. 

It is also my opinion that colts do not require as much 
bitting as they are commonly subjected to ; and the bitting- 
apparatus ought not to be kept on them very long at one 
time, for this is what causes sore mouths, and they result 
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in hard, unfeeling ones. If a tig, heavy bit is used '.a bit- 
ting, and it is kept in the colt's mouth long at a time, he 
will soon begin to hug down upon it, and the probability of 
his having a good mouth for driving is lost. It will become 
hard and tough, and he will fall into a habit of always bear- 
ing the weight of his head upon the bit. There is another 
thing I will mention here, to which more attention ought 
to be paid. Bita ace often kept ia places to which the frost 
penetrates in very cold weather. The bits become frosted; 
and, without a thought' of what he is doing, the man claps a 
frosted steel bit into the horse's mouth. The consequence is 
a sore mouth, just about as certainly as if the bit had beeu 
nearly at a red heat ; and then the man bothers his brains 
to find out what caused it. If he had put the frozen hit 
into his own mouth, it would have brought the inner skin 
of the lips away with it, and then he would have felt the 
mischief In very cold weatlter, take your bits to the fire, 
and be sure that there is no frost in the steel when the bit 
is placed in your horse's mouth. 

Now we will return to the colt. When you come to drive 
him, it should bo with a light, firm hand. The reins should 
be handled nicely and gently. Tho driver can manage the 
colt without any jerking or pulling and hauling, if he keeps 
cool, thinks of what he is about, and uses proper caro and 
patience. The mouth is now fine and sensitive ; and it ought 
to he kept so, because this is the great organ of communi- 
cation between a good driver and the trotter, when he is 
cultivated and improved into a fast horse.. What you want 
the trotter to do when he ia at speed is to be got into him 
through his mouth. You may encourage him by speaking 
to him, or sting him into a greater effort with the whip; 
but neither of these is half as good as the play upon the 
reins, with which you let him know what you want through 
his lively, sensitive mouth. You are then to keep in con- 
stant mind the necessity of not impairing the colt's month 
by rough handling of the reins. If you pull and lug at the 
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bit, the colt, intia efforts to resist what hurts him, will very 
Boon pull too, for he will flud out that this numbs and deadens 
the jaws; but thia is at the expense of ruination to tlie 
mouth. It will become hard and insensible ; and the first 
and largest part of the mischief which goes towards the 
m fl.ln'n g of a hard puller is done. 

When you begin to drive the colt, you must find out what 
sort of bit suita him boat. This is matter of experimental 
trial. Use both bara and snaffles, all easy; and by feel of 
hand, and observation of the way in whicli the colt carries 
his head, "you will soon be ablo to ascertain which bit suits 
him best. The nicety of your touch as driver should 
correspond to the lively sensibihty of the colt's mouth, A 
bad-tempered, hasty man wUl very soon spoil a good-tem- 
pered young horse. The use of the whip ought, as a general 
rule, to be avoided. In some cases, it must be used; but it 
should never be brought into play when the horse does not 
know what it is for. A elap with the whip, which almost 
makes the colt jump out of the harness, is often immediately 
followed by a powerful snatch on the reins to pull him back 
again. Both of these are aa bad as bad can bo. Sore 
mouths, bad tempers, and broken gaits, aro the almost 
inevitable results of such handling. On the other hand, if 
the colt has been well broken, and has a good lively mouth, 
and the driver ban U the 'ns kilfully and thoughtfully, 
the colt will soon 1 oin unl rstand every move of tho 
hand, and to answ t F m thia it follows that you ought 
to make no mov w 1 the b t without a definite object. 
When yon feel an mp d t do something with the reins 
without knowing wh t j u e to do it for, don't do it at all. 
Such moves only fool tlie horse. Everybody admits that a 
very hai-d-puUing horse is a nuisance ; and everybody knows 
that some horses will pull if they are to tcot, and will not 
extend themselves without a strong pull ; but, even in regard 
to these, it is not well to keep up a steady, rigid pull all tha 
time. I say, rather pull for a space, and then ease off, not 
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fiuddenly, tut. graduaUy, and by this means they Tvill not 
puil quite so hard, and will trot faster. It is not natural for 
horses to pull hard. Some there are, of uncommoi; ardor 
and dotenninatjoti, that will pull in company; but more are 
made hard-pullers by faulty handling when young, which 
has deadened their mouths. 

In order that a fast horse should be under circumstances 
to do his best, he should he as much at his ease in hia 
harness and general rig as possible. If he is not, he is 
placed at almost as much disadvantage aa if sore or stiff, or 
auffering from some bodily ailment. You may see horses 
brought out of the stable to trot with a very tight check to 
keep their heads up, and a tight martingale to keep it down. 
Such a horse is in irons ; and when to this is added a dead 
drag at the reins, and no movement of the bit from end to 
end, I cannot see how he should do his best. People talk 
about a steady, bracing pull ; but, in my opinion, that is not 
the right way to drive a trotter. There is a great difference 
between letting go of your horse's head, and keeping up 
one dull, deadening pull all the time. The race-horse riders 
practise what is called a bracing pull; and, a great many 
times, I have seen their horses tire under it without ever 
running their best. The steady pull choked them. The 
pull should be sufBcient to feci the mouth, and give some 
support and assistance, so as to give the horse confidence to 
get up to his stride. More tlian that is mischievous. To 
keep the mouth alive, the bit must be shifted a little oeca- 
eioually. But this is not to be done by a pull of the hand 
oil the rein. A mere half-turn of the wrist, or less than 
half a turn, by which the thumb is elevated and the little 
finger lowered, is sufficient to shift the bit, keep the mouth 
sensitive, and rouse the horse. 

The reins are to be steadily held with both hands while 
this play with the wrist is made ; and it is, of course, only 
to be done with one wrist at a time. The hands should be 
well down; and the driver ought not to sit all of a heap, 
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witli his head forward. Neither sliould he lean hact, with 
his bodily weight on the reins, which, in that case, are made 
a sort of stay for him. He should be upright; and what 
pulling he must do should bo done by the muscular forcetof 
the arms. The head and the arms are what a good driver 
uses; but some have their ai-ms straight out, and pull by 
means of putting the dead weight of their bodies on the 
reins. If, instead of lying back, and putting their bodily 
weight on the reins, with which latter they take a turn 
round their hands, drivers would depend upon their muscular 
strength, they could let up on the pull, graduate it, and so 
ease the horse from time to time instantaneously. The 
driver who depends upon the arms has command of the 
horse; he who substitutes bodily weight with the reins 
wrapped round his hands, has not half command of the 
borso, or of himself either; and, if the horse is a puller, he 
will soon take command of the driver. The reason of it is, 
that there is no intermission of the exertion, no let up, 
either for man or horse. Besides, in that way of driving, 
it is impossible to give those movements to the bit which 
seem to refresh and stimulate the horse so much. When 
a horse has been ta,ught the significance of this move- 
ment of the bit, the shift by the turn of the wrist, he 
will never fail to answer it, even though he should seem to 
be at the top of his speed. The moment he feels this little 
move of the bit in bis sensitive mouth, he will collect him- 
self, and make another spurt ; and the value of this way of 
driving is, that the horse is not likely to break when thus 
called upon, while a high-strung, generous horse, if called 
upon for a final effort with a whip, is as likely to break the 
moment it falls on him as not. I have won many a very 
close heat "hy practising this movement, and therefore I have 
no hesitation in recommending it. It is not difficult to 
acquire, and the horse soon comes to know what it means. 
Let us come now to the way of taking hold of the reins. 
A wrap around the hand, such as running-horse riders take. 
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is clumsy and bad. I do not know whether many people 
take hold of the reins as, I do, or not. Perhaps not. Sim. 
Hoagland is the only one who takoa hold precisely as I do, 
so^ar as I hare ohserved. When we have been jogging 
horses together at early morning, we have often talked over 
these matters ; and, whether our way waa the best way or 
not, we could never see any other that suited us half as 

I will try to explain how I hold the reins : I could show 
it in two seconds. Take, first, the right-hand rein. This, 
coming from the bit, passes between the little finger and 
the third finger, over the little finger, then under the other 
three fingers, and up over the thumb. The left-hand rein is 
held in the left hand exactly in the same way ; but the bight 
of the sla«k of the reins is also held between the thumb 
and forefinger of the left hand. This gives mote substance 
in that hand; hut, if it is found inconvenient to have it 
there by those who have small hands, it may be dropped 
altogether. A firm grasp on each rein, with the backs of 
the hands up, and without any wrap, is thus obtained. It 
is a great point in driving to be able to shift the reach — 
that is, the length of the hold you take — without for an 
instant letting go of the horse's head. With this way of 
holding the reins, it is easily done. If I want to shorten 
the hold on the left-haiid rein (the near rein), I take hold of 
tliat rein just behind the left hand with the thumb and 
forefinger of the right hand, and steady it. This is very 
easily done ; and it does not interfere at all with the command 
of the off rein with the right hand. The near rein being 
thus steadied behind the left hand, I slide that hand forward 
on the rein, which is kept over the little finger, under the 
otlier three fingers, and over the thumb all the time, and 
then shut the grasp again on the new reach. A shift with 
the right hand is made just in the same way, by taking 
hold and steadying the rein behind that hand with the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand. 
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I have often olDsetved, that, with other methods of holding 
the reins, there was great difficulty in shifting the reach. 
The driver tries to do it ; but, for an instant, he has let go of 
the horse's head on one side altogether, and broken his 
stride. When thia is found to be the case, the dead pull all 
the time is adopted ; and this spoils the freedom and elasticity 
of the horse's stride, and chokes his wind. I do not intend 
this to be taken as instruction foe professional drivers. 
Every driver has away of his own; and some of thorn have 
very good ways, for, as I have taken occasion to state before, 
they drive well. But what I have set down above may be 
of service to gentlemen who drive their own horses, and to 
those young men who, having as yet no settled method of 
their own, may think it well enough to try that which I 
have found to answer. Another word about bits. I 
am opposed to the use of severe bits, and complicated things 
of that sort. Some of the inventors of such things say 
that I am prejudiced ; but I don't think I am. If a man 
has a horse that cannot be driven with a bar-bit or a snaffie, 
he may as well sell him, except it is a very exceptional 
caeo. Where are these kinds of severe complicated bits most 
in use ? Why, in England ; five hundred or a thousand of 
them are used there to one that is used here : and where do 
the horses trot the best ? These bits are mostly invented 
by men who have had no practical experience whatever aa 
to what sort of driving a fast trotter requires to keep hia 
gait square and bold, and induce him to do his best when it 
is called for. When a horse has a good mouth, — and a hsA 
one is almost always the fault of bad breaking and driving, — 
the easier the bit you use, the better he will act for you, and 
the more speed he will show you. 
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Of Breaking In Trotting. — A gaining Break. — Siiatehicg to be aTolited. 
— Bow to catch the Horse to his Trat. — Nature of tlie patching Pull. — 
The Oorse to be steadied whan ha has caught. — A Break eometimos 
dasirablo. — How to bring It about. — Confidence of the Horsa in his 
Driver. — Sagacity of Horses. — To prevent a Bi'oalt. — Signs of Ona 

IK the' consideration of the art of driving a trotting- 
horse, anotlier important part is that of breaking. Asa 
general rule, breaking ia to be avoided rather than encour- 
aged and promoted; though there are timea when a trotter 
may be broken with advantage to his speed and staying-power 
in the latter part of the work. There is, however, no horse 
but will break sometimes, and that when hB is not tired; 
for the steadiest and stoutest of trotters may break through 
a false step. When you are educating a horse for the pur- 
pose of making a trotter of him, you must endeavor to 
shape his action in his breaks. Just as it depended 
whether you should make a puller of him by your way of 
driving in his educational period, so it depends whether you 
shall teach him to make a gaining break, — which is to 
say, to lose nothing in space, and gain something by 
change of muscular action, — or whether you shall siiffer 
him to become a bad, losing breaker. In the one case, 
nothing is actually lost by a break; in the other, you di-op 
behind largely, often so far that it cannot he made up. 

Then, when the horse is being formed for a trotter, he ia 
not to be suddenly snatched at when he breaks : if he is, he 
vrill contract a habit of dropping back in his harness, and 
almost coming to a stand-still as soon as he breaks. You 
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will see some of out fastest trotters do tliis. In order to 
avoid it, let the horse, when being formed for a trotter, take 
a good lope or two when he makes a break before you try to 
catch him. Should you find, that, without being pulled, 
he has a tendency to come back into the breeching wheii 
he breaks, touch him with the whip at such times, and 
teach him, that, whatever else he may do, his main business 
is to go right ahead all the time until you puU him up. 
In catching a horse in a brealc, the driver must do it princi- 
pally with one rein. Some chiefly use the off rein, somo 
the near rein. It is not material which, except in this, 
that some horses catch more readily and easily on one than 
on the other. This, as regards any particular horse, is only 
found out by observation and trial. It is always to be done 
with one rein. A dead pull on both reins will not bring 
a horse to his trot ; but, if his head be pulled slightly round 
to one side and upwards, he will grab for his trot immedi- 
ately. 

The movement of the reins to be somewhat like that 
which is effected by the turn of the wrist, in shifting the 
hit, to keep the mouth lively and call for another effort when 
the trotter is doing about his best. There is, however, 
more pull on one rein ; for, in the shift, the action is merely 
momentary, besides which in the catch there is to be a yield- 
ing of the other rein. The driver is not by any means to 
let go of the head with one hand, while trying to catch the 
horse in a break with the other; but he must give with the 
opposite hand juat about as much as the horse's head must 
come to one side to catch his trot. The catching puli is not 
to be a yanking, jerking pull : if it is, the horse will sheer 
off, and lose a great deal by the swerve, — perhaps cross, or 
run into somebody. It is to be a quick, firm, but not 
violent movement. To do it well, and to learn to do it just 
at the right time, will be worth your while ; and practice 
wiU enable you to learn it if you will follow these direc- 
tions. 
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By making the Iiorse underataEd that he is not to coma 
ba«kinhis breaks, and by learning how to catclibim readily 
and get bim going on with his trot right forward, he will 
be made a lively breaker, and you will have gained a very 
great point in the art of driving. Some horses eventually 
learn to catch their trot with their bead straight and their 
noses out ; but this can only be said of few. When the 
horse has caught after a. break, cool nerve and steadiness 
are wanted on the part of the driver. If the latter is in 
too much of a hurry, and lets go of the horse's head as soon 
as he lands on a trot, a double break is commonly the 
result, It is necessary to steady the horse when ho has 
caught, and to see him settled down square to his trot 
before you ease off to him, and call for speed. When you 
do ease off, it should be gradually, so that he may get up to 
the length and quickness of his stroke by degrees, instead 
of trying to do so by a convulsive effort. 

This, in my opinion, is the method the driver should 
adopt to teach the horse to be lively in his breaks, and to 
catch well, I do not call this teaching thera to break. 
There is a great difference in principle between the two 
things. I have long heard that a driver has no business to 
teach a horse to break. The thing to be got into the horse 
is to tro* fast and maintain his trot for a mile or two miles, 
if he ia a stout and honest horse, without any break at all : 
but as I have shown in prior chapters, and in the beginning 
of this chapter, there are times when a horse will break ; 
and then it makes a vast difference whether his break shall 
be lively, and ho shall catch well, or whether it shall be dead 
into the ground or up into'the air, bobbing about like a ship 
in a ground swell, with no wind to steady her. Therefore, 
distinguish the difference between teaching your horse to 
break, which is mischievous and to be avoided, and teaching 
him to break lively, with a free forward movement, and to 
catch well when he does break. 

Sometimes a driver of good judgment will break his horse 
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on purpose, bat this ia not in a process of teadiing him to 
break well. It is at a pincli, when he sees that the horse is 
becoming lifeless and dull in action, and beginning to dwell 
in hia stroke. A good lively bieab at such a time will often 
revive the horse amazingly, and therefore it ought to be 
forthwith put in practice. There are two ways of doing this. 
If the horse is a quiclr one, hit him with the whip across 
the buttocks, and, as you do so, let go of bis head. He will 
break with a good forward bound ; and, as you will have 
made him break at your own time, you will be all ready to 
catch bim. The other method ia by a sudden snatch oq one 
rein, which will throw him out of bis stride and break him. 
The former of theae two methods is to be preferred where 
the horse can he broken by the cut with the whip, and the 
accompanying let-go; but though this breaking up on pur- 
pose is sometimes useful, and even necessary in a tight place, 
beware of doing it often. If you practise in this way on 
your horse to learn how to do it yoiiiself, and aee how nicely 
you can break him up and catch him, you will teach him to 
break as a babifc, and confirm him in it. Many good horses 
have thus been spoiled. 

There is another tiling of which you should bewace, and 
it ia a thing that ia often done ; when your borse breaks, 
do not go under liim with the whip. If you do so, the horse 
will become soared, and will not know what to dxJ. This 
uncertainty, and the fear of the whip, will keep him all the 
time in danger of a break. Ho is afraid; expecting the 
whip, expecting to break, having no knowledge of what hia 
driver wanta him to do, and no confidence in any settled and 
understood purpose in him as a driver, what can the horse 
be expected to do? Confidence between the trotting-borse 
and hia driver ia of the utmost importance : it is all in all. 
Some men inspi^'e it readdy, so that a borse will take bold 
and do all he knows tbe first time the man drives him, 
Por another man the same horse will not trot a yard. The 
truth is, that the borse is a very knowing, sagacious creature, 

36 
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much more s» than he gets credit for. If a driver has no 
BEttled system of his own, or^f ho is rash or severe without 
cause, it is not likely that confidence will be inspired in the 
horse, even in a long time. Especially is this the case when 
the horse is punished without his knowing what it is for. 

In nine cases out of ten, a horse punished ■ without hia 
knowing what for is punished for his driver's fault, not for 
his own. Confidence cannot grow ia such circumstances. 
If you observe two good trotters who have been accustomed 
to work together in double harness, you will see what speed 
and steadiness follow from confidencfl in each other. Each 
knows that he or she can depend upon the mate to keep up 
the stroke, and maintain the even pull and lef eJ action. It 
is of just as much importance that the single-harness horse 
should understand and have confidence in hia driver, as it ia 
for a double-harness horse to know the power and ways of 
his mate. Unless this sort of mutual understanding can be 
established between the driver and the horse, the latter can 
never be relied upon to do his best. The readiest way to 
produce it is to use him gently but firmly, and to aocustom 
him to the system of telegraphing to him by means of the 
reins in your hand and the hit in his mouth. The whip is 
to be kept very much in the background while you are cul- 
tivating confidence in your horse. It is more likely to 
prove an obstacle than an aid. 

I now come to the last critical point Jn this matter, — 
when the horse ia tired, and inclined to break. In a long 
brush, you will often have reason to look for an attempt to 
break, and it will generally be in circumstances when the 
horse must not be suifered to do it. There are times, aa I have 
shown, when, with a tired horse, a break maybe brought on 
with advantage; but there are others when all will be lost if 
a break occurs. To prevent it, give the shift with tho bit 
when you perceive that he begins to tire, and soon renew it ; 
this will revive and rouse him, and take bis mind off the 
break which he has felt he was about to make. The signs 
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of a coming bcealc will be discovered by watching the head 
and ears of the horse. The attention of the driver ought 
always to be fixed upon the head of his horse. Many a heat 
is lost by neglect of this matter. A driver ia seen coming 
up the stretch a length or a length and a half ahead. Both 
the horses are tired, hut the leading one could win. The 
driver, however, when he gets where the carriages are, turns 
his head to look at the ladies, or to see whether they are 
looking at him. Just then the horse gives a twitch with 
hiaears; the driver don't see it; up flies the trotter, and 
thftngly man behind beeps his horse square,"and wins by a 
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DEXTEK IN 1867-68. 

If the author of the foregoing work had lived another year, he 
would anquestionably have continued the sketch of Desfcr doiva 
to the period of that Horse's retirement from the puhlic trotling- 
turf, when lie was purchased by Mr. Bonner, in the sunuaer of 
1867. To supplement that sketch, by a few brief observaliona 
upon the most excellent of Dextcr's perfbrmances in that year, 
now devolves upon the editor. The horse was wintered at Eidli- 
more, and did well. In the spring of 1867, a challenge was pub- 
lished in " The Sphit of the Times," from Mr. C. P. Belt the 
owner of the celebrated mare Lady Thorn, offering to trot her 
mile heats, three in five, and two-mile heats in harness, and the 
same raeea to wagons, agMnst any horse in the world. The chal- 
lenge was accepted for Dexter, and the matches were made to trot 
on the Fashion Course. 

Before itese matches came off. Dexter trotted for a purse at 
Middletown, Orange County, on the 16th of May, against Gold- 
smith Maid. He beat her very easily ; and this early appearance 
convinced those who saw him trot that lie retained all his speed. 

Tiio matches between Dexter and Lady Thorn were for two 
thousand dollars each. The first of them, mile heats, three in five, 
in harness, came off id tte Fashion Course on the 2Sth of May, 
i05 
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A great deal of public interest had been excited, and tJicre was aa 
immense gatlieriog of people to see the race. When the matches 
were first made, the betting was about fiO to 40 on Dexter ; but, as 
his performances of tJie previous season were called to mind and 
discussed, he became a strongca: favorite, and, just before tiiey 
started, iie was backed at 100 to 50. He was driven by Budd 
Doble, while the mare was handled by Dan Pfifer. lo the first 
heat. Dexter took (he lead at the start, was never headed, and wen 
by two lengths in 2m. 248. In the second heat, Dester also took 
the lead, and was ahead of the maro a length at the half-mile in 
Im. 123. The pace was then improved, and was very fast to the 
head of tho stretch. There the mare was called upon to "head 
him or die ; " and, being unable to stand lie increased rate neces- 
sary, she made a bad break, and be distanced her in 2m. 22s. 

The next race bet veen Deleter an 1 L Ij Thorn mile heats 
three in five, to wigons was trotte I on the th ot June The 
public had now come to the con lu on that no b ng horae could 
beat Dexter if he *■ s in good con lit on nd luu to was H d 
on Mm. The first he t m th s i e w s low Th mare broke 
twice, and Dexter vw hell bdtk tor he He won n 2n 3 s. 
But, in the second he it, there was one of the fine t displays of 
fast and powerful trot mg that h s e er been w tni- s d They 
went away togethe in 1 it the q i te pole Dexter 1 d half a 
length. At the h 11 u le he va a length ahei 1 He held the 
mare at his wheel to th head of the strctth, anl fr ra thence i 
desperate struggle ensued. Lady Thorn surpassed any thing that 
had been' done prior to that to wagon ; but Dext«rbeat her by half 
a bngth in 2m. 24s. This beat tho best time before made to 
wagon by one second. Flora Temple and George Wilkes had 
both trotted previously in 2m. 25s. The third heat was another 
fine one, especially in appearance. Dexter was pulled back so as 
to just keep the mare well extended, and beat her half a length in 
2m. 28s. 

On the 14th of June, Destor and the mare had another meetmg 
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at tbe Pashion, and tivtted two-mile heats in harness. It was a 
good race and fa,at. Dexter won the first beat by two lengths m 
4m. 51s. This was within half a second of the best two miles 
ever made in harness, which waa 4m. SOJs., by Flora Temple. 
Dexter then won the second heat in Sm. Ol^s. 

Before this race of two-mile heats in harness, another engage- 
ment had been made for Dexter. He was matched to trot in har- 
ness against Ethan Allen and a running-mate in double harness. 
The terms of it were for two thousand dollai^ mile heats, tbree ia 
five, to come off on the 2l6t of Jwie. Six years before, Ethan 
Allen and his running-mate Socks had trotted in 2m. liifs. It had 
been lately found, that, in Dan Mace's hands, Ethan was capable of 
going faster than that in the lilio rig. He had now for a running- 
mate a young thoroughbred mare, called Charlotte F. She was 
got by imported Scythian, out of Blackbird's dam by imported 
Ainderby ; and Mace had taught her to run so evenly, and with 
Bueh power of stroke, that she carried the old stallion along by the 
breeching at an enormous rate. On the 29th of May, Ethan Allen 
and his mare went against Brown Geoige and bis runner, and beat 
them in 'three heats. The third was trotted in 2m. 193. This led 
to the match with Dexter. 

On the 21stof June, an immense crowd assembled at the Fashion 
Course to see the race. The team paid forfeit, Charlotte F. having 
strained a tendon. But a new match waa made for five hundred 
dollars a side, and they came up to the post. The runner substi- 
tuted for the mare was the one tliat had gone with Brown George, 
a black gelding, captured in the war. The betting was two to one 
on Dexter. 

In the first heat, he had ihe pole. They went off at amazing 
speed, and at the quarter the double team led two lengths in 329. 
They maintained the rate, and went to the half-mile in Im. 043., 
three lengths ahead. They were four lengths in the lead at the 
head of the stretch, and won by five lengths in 2m. 15s. A won- 
derful performance it was all round, but especially for Dexter, who 
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trotted rfogly, and pulled his own vehicle and driTer. He imques- 
tionaWj beat 2in. 17s. 

The betting was even, it being llouglit that ibe team would give 
out before the end of three heats, while it was pretly weE known 
that Dexter would " sliek," Soon after tliey got the word in the 
second beat, the stallion broke. Dcster led a length on the turn, 
where be was trotting close to the outside. He took the pole be- 
fore he reached Uie quarter, and went on with the lead to the half- 
mile, where hia time was Im. 06g. But now the runner and the 
trotter had got to hia wheel, having eome through tiie straight 
work of the back-stretch at a very high rate of speed. The pace 
was 60 bot that Ethan broke on the Flushing turn ; but, when he 
caught, the runner whirled him along at such a rate that tbey 
overhaiJed Dexter, and beat him by thi'ce lengths in 2m. 16s. Dex- 
ter must have trotted this lieat in 2m. 17s. or 2m. 17j^s. : and it 
alTords the most notable example of constancy and courage that 
ever was seen ; for, aftei' he had trotted the first half-mile in the 
amazing time of Im. Ofis., and had kept the lead for three-quartera 
of a mile, he never left Ms feet when the team, like a storm, came 
puabing by, but trotted out to the end in 2m. 17s., or thereabouts. 
The team won the third heat in 2m. 19b. 

The trotting of Dexter in this race setUed three things in the 
minds of thoughtful and reasoning people : first, that, high as his 
powers had been estimated, they had been underrated ; second, 
that no trotter going on equal terms with him had any chance to 
beat him, barring aecidents ; tlurd, that a race between a trotte? 
in single harness, and another trotter in double harness with a run- 
ning-mate, was no fair match. The conclusion was, that the run- 
ning-horse beat Dexter. 

On Saturday, June 29, Dexter and Lady Thorn trotted their 
last race on llie Pashion Course, — two-mile heats to wagons. 
The horse was fine-drawn and wiry, from tbe effect of his despei> 
ate exertions against the double team ; but he was in no wise stale, 
tor his eye was blight, hia coat sleek, and his spirit eager. Ten to 
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one was laid on Dexter before the start ; and he won with great 
ease in two heats, — 5m, 01s.. Sm. 09fl. 

He had an engagement on hand with Ethan Allen and Char- 
lotte K- for the Fourth of July. It was to go ooile heats, three in 
five, on the half-mile track at Morriatown, JJ.J. The track 
was not calculated for a very &st race ; hut yet the team was com- 
pelled to go hi 2m. aojs., 2m. 20Js., and 2ni. 20s., to beat Dexter. 
Some maintained at the time, that, considering the nature of the 
course, this was quite as good a race as tJie one at tie Fashion. 

Dexter now met Lady Thorn for the last time. On the lOih of 
July, they trotted mile heats, th.i'ee in five, in harness, at Trenton, 
N.J. Dexter won in three beats. The last was fast, — 2m. 20^8. 
The track was sandy, deep, and heavy ; and it was now clearly 
perceived that the hour for surpassing Flora Temple's crowning 
heat — 2m. 13fs. — was close at hand. 

On the 1 6th of July, Dexter was at Albany, and (here trotted 
against Brown George and running-mate on the Island-park 
Course. Brown George was not much of a trotter by himself; but, 
with the aid of a good running-mate, he could put in three heata 
very fast. Inferior as he was to Ethan Allen in that and in every 
Other way of going, he eould still, with his running-mate, beat any 
horse in the country save Dexter. But Dexter he could not beat. 
The little wonder won in three heats, — 2iji. 22e., 2m. 20^s., 2m. 
20^3. T!io great fact which had so often been insisted upon by 
the admirers of Dexter was now being made manifest to the dull- 
est mind; viz., that his deep bottom, and immense conBtitutional 
power of standing fast worit, enabled him to improve under a 
course of traveUing and racing which would have upset, and for the 
time ruined, any other trotter in existence. 

Dexter beat Brown George and running-mate in three heats at 
Providence on the 28th of July, and then, going on to Boiiton, 
surpassed any thing that had ever before been done by a trotter. 
It was on the 30th ; and he went in harness against Brown George 
and running-mate on the Kiverside-park Course. The track is a 
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half-inile one. The feme of Dexter, and the speed of his recent 
exploits, drew together an immense multitude. The fences and 
stands broke down ; and it was witli didiciilty that the course 
could be kept clear for the horses. Dexter won the first heat 
easily, in 2m. 21|b. The second wafi fast and close. In tho first 
quaWier, Geoi^ made one little break, and Dexter led at the half- 
mile, in Im. lOs. . The last half-mile was stoutly contested. Fast 
aa Dexter waa going, tlio runner and the trotter drew towards 
bim, and at length headed him. But the little horse then made 
himself up for a finishing struggle. He again got ever, with the 
team, and, passing them in the straight work, came home full of 
power and trot in 2m. J 9a. The best time of Flora had how been 
beaten 1 Dexter won the third heat in 2ni. 21^a. Let it be re- 
membered that this was on a half-mile track ; and then let "s look 
at the figures, — 2m. 21|a., 2m. 19s., 2m. 21ls. They are so forci- 
ble and eloq^uent that no more need be said. Ilus is not one fast 
heat out of three, but three fast heata in succession. Ye* there 
was good reason to expect it after the races against Ethan Allen 
and mate, and from the known almostrevcrlasting capacity of 
Dexter to improve under plenty of strong work. 

It is unnecessary, in this place, to notice any further perform- 
ances made by Dexter on tJie trotling-turf, except that in which 
he went against time at BufiaJo. There is little doubt of the feet 
that the n^otialions between Mr. Bonner and Mr, Fawcett for 
\de purchase and sale had boon virtually concluded soon after he 
Kent against Elhan Allen and running-mate on the Fashion 
Course. But, be (iat as it may, on the 14th of August, at ButfaJo, 
Mr. Bonner and Mr. Fawcett being both present, Dexter was cn- 
j;aged by Doble te beat his own time on the Eiverside Park at 
Boston, The femous little horse was brought out and warmed up. 
Doble then intimated to the judges that he should drive one 
round as preparatory. The horse went to the quarter in 343., to 
the half-mile in Im. lOs, and trotted m 2m. 21^s. This was a 
great deal faster than Doble had intended to drive him ; and, in- 
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deed, most of tlie people Uiought that it was a real effort and fail- 
nre. After being scraped and cooled out, Dexfer was again har- 
nessed, and brought on tbe course at four o'cloek. With him there 
came Ben Mace and tbe thoroughbred mare Charlotte F., 
■who bad ludcd Ethan Allen at Morristown. She wa^ under sad- 
dle, Mace riding ; and it was bis office to lay at Dester's quartei-s, 
to keep up hia emulation and determinatioa to conq^ucr. A little 
jog or two, and then tbe trotter in harness, and tbo runner under 
saddle, went up tbe stretch, and came along for tbe word. As 
Dester was seen ia be going very square and well, it was given. 
The pace was fast, lie trotted the first quarl^rin 33^s.,made tbe 
half-mile in !m. 07s., and came home in 2m. 17^s,, in good wind, 
and with a stroke of commanding power. This performance 
capped the climax of his fame, so far as public trotting in races is 
concerned. Tlie sale to Mr. Bonner was made known, and also 
the condition that Dester was not to be delivered until after he 
had fulfilled an existing engagement at Chicago. The price was 
tbifty-three thousand dollars ; and considering the income bo had 
earned, and might have continued to earn, by trotting in public. 
Dexter was one of the cheapest horses that ever was sold. Ha 
was not only a means of wealth, but of distinction, to Mr, Fawcett. 
Although the time Dexter made at BulTalo, 2m. 1 7is., capped 
the climrtx of his fame, it was not the full measure of bis capacity. 
He had steadily improved up to that date, and there is no rea- 
son to believe that he then attained the greatest cxcKllence of 
which he was capable, lie has improved since he camo into the 
possession of Mr. Bonner; and facta warrant the belief, that be 
will some day, when he is at the pitch of condition, and other 
things are favorable, trot a mile in harness several seconds faster 
than 2m. 1 7^s. In estimating Ida present powers, it is material to 
consider the fact that the .Buffalo Course was slow when Dexter 
made his fast time there. During that week many fast horses 
trotted over it, and only one of them made a heat as fast as 2m. 
80s. It has since been dndned, and otbenvise improved, and is 
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now fast. My own opinion is, tliat Dexter can now go in less than 
2m. 20s. any day and every day tliat he may be called upon to do 
BO when he ia fit to trot and the course is good. If tliat is cor- 
rect, his regular rate is such that he must be capable of an effort 
BO enormous, that he may, and probably will, fiir surpass his feat ai 
Buffalo, and again make " limping Time toil after him in vain." 

CHAItLES J. FosiEB 
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A 2few Standard Worli for City aihd. Country. 

THE GREATEST HOESE-BOOK EVER PUBLISHED ! 



HIBAM WOODRUFF 



TROTTING-HORSE of AMERICA: 

now TO TKAIN AJfD DElVJi HIM. 



!S of the Trotting Tnrf. Tho Beanlla of the Aotlior's Forty 
and Uuegualed Skill in Training ana DrlTlng, together wittl 
ig matter coneerning Celetirateil Americin Horses. 
Edited liy OKiKiBS J. FOBTHB, of " Wilkes's Spirit of tlie Times," 

Every ona who imowa any tMng of tho hialory of horses in AmerlcB, iinows 
tiiat nmAjJ WOODHUPP might almost be said to have ieen the creator of our 
distinctively national animal, tho Trotter. The valae of this record of his 
Biperlence, and these soggestions of his atlll, can not, therefore, bo donbtad as a 
standard 'aathortt; In Oie tecbnlcalilies of horBc-ti-ainlng ; vihile the graphic elyla 
of hlB doacriplion, and tho vivid plcturea he gives of auccaaalve perloda In the 
derotapmont of the breedli^ and perfecting of hoi-aea In this country, and the 
many Intsreating episodes naturally occurring In the course of tlie work, com- 
bine Tfith lis more solid qualities to make It s rare book. 

Chnllemm mining horses, prc^^sssimal iraltitrs and dHmre.JOrmert, having 
tho opportunity or tJiefloBlre of breeding good trottli^ atock, to anpply the rapid- 
ly-growing demand, or even lo increflse tlie speod ofthelrownhorsee— «*r!<»Mi» 
^ who has, or drlTes, or loves the noble animal, wiUfnd th^s book Invalut^le, and 
tf^most itulispensadf^. 

Tho hook la ft handsome 12mo, and contains a spiendld Stoei-plato Portrait 
of Hiram Woodruff. Price, Extra Cloth, 18.25 ; Half Calf, $4 j 

Fall Calf, tS. Single copies sent on receipt of price, 

J. E. FORD & CO,, 
164 Hassan St., Frinting-HoHse Square, New-Tort. 



Prom the oelebrated Trainer, 

8. B. Honglaud. 

Babt Hev-York, Oct. ao, 18SS. 

Mb. CaiBLBS Vosrea— Sir ; I Save 

'--•-'-'-'lyonsontroea 

■a book— and I 



ook of which yc 
inuidsome oopy— I" 

praotloal book abo 



refill, £ 



. It 



Niw-ToBK, Oct. 32, 1388. 
CBi.'BL^eJ.FoaTER— Deter Sir: lam 
much obiieed to yon tor Hh^am Wood- 
rnfT'a book. Borne ihink that my 
opinion of It may be of aervioe to the 
you^meuin the oonntry, and here it 
Is: This IB the best horsfr-boDk that I 
have ever seen, and a predona sight 
better thanl btbt oipBctad to see. tm- 
Hl I fonnd that Hiram and yon lad set 
together. "" ~"' ""- 






oable ti 



and If a 



lO who have yoimg 



(t thorongWr, and ft 
down, ho mBT, 15111 
->lenty of pcacUce, . 



plenty 



timate 
CTPSHSiB Hills, L. 



Woodrufl'H Zeel- 



„Oct. s: 



Wooflruff's book is sure to be of Terj- 
great sBiTloe to tbe yonng men of the 
conntry who have got yonng iioraes. 
I hSTO read it through more tbaa <mce. 
FMiple iTlio lULTB honea ahonld rssd 
tt eareMty, and fttUow the dlreatioDR 
eat down tor the tTeatmsiit, feedliig, 
hvinr„v ^jtd driving of tiwars. It 

remeniher old Hmes, when 

id the Blory of lUplon, (br I was 



makes 



JiHlrai 



plete 9ljle,br- Mt__.„. ,. _. 
Co., of this dtj, and we obsf 
our exeliangeB that It la 

— " a aoUoos (torn tho 

mln which 



J. B. Ford A 



hapreaa. 1!he 

„ , hoWttlawen 

fcBowu t« our Teadeca. Ws believe It 
to be M« OHWt pmcUaa and iTtatrae- 
Utt book Chat eesr mu piMialiai con- 
Mmini7 tlw ^rot&n^ horse ■ and those 
who own or take care of horaes of 
other descTtptioiiB may bay Bn4 read 
tt with a great deal of proBt. Besides 
an this, it Is a work of great Interest- 
Mr. Bonner's Uew-York 

Hinm Woodruff was the great 
trainer of Ma day ; bnt, by bis unsnl- 
ned Integrity and nneqnaled capadty, 
ha rose above Ue profeeBlon. No man 
Bonld averaayof umtbaCIie had hla 
priise. Indaea,ltlsthe mitysrsa] tea- 
Umon; of all wlia knew Um— fttends 
and [bea— that hia Integritr waa abeo- 
■ ■ ■ " LhlB. la this 



WldQlllU 



m ablr, oorefany, and ln- 

, ^d byUB ISmiM ^~^ 

Mr. Obailee S. Fch ' 



dldonaly edited bi 



. . . , B recordad 

fbr (lie betieflt of the paldle at lareo, 
bla URv-long e^ieilaiiaes; Ua aayi^ 
imd doinga ; Us anthoritaidTa tIowa on 
almost ererr thing pertalnliw to the 
horaa. It ia a beofsfar wAfM OKiy 
tncm wAo mant a iergt ought le autv 

foinf is worlKtea tfin«a lt> cost; and 
we hope, for the sake of the widow 

may auUat^ reai^ne Wdred Uiou- 
iaud co^ea. 



drivei- of the trotting horse. 
— - ■ - 'derat! 

in developing 

Is aicaptfld 1^ tnrSnen aa tho perfec- 
tion of that m. Thia method la fDlb; 
set forth ^ this Tolnme, accompanied 
with sbuiulant UlnatraUoDa of Its oor 
reetnesa by tha trai^ wrCtn'mimcea of 
maoy of oor most celebrated trotting 
hoTBea. To borsemen in jiarttonlar 
Qie book wHI ba Ibtmd eapedaliy aC- 
traotlTO and of great value. B wUl 
StoBma a stoK^ard auUiaHty oa Iht 
oU^jeBt i^ieMoh it treali. 



Hew-York Timet 

TMs fiooh wUl beeifine thi m 

the roadsters. Woodruff waa 



ingeraeirt. The book iseal- 

oulated to be a vary popular one, for 
every one who drives a nag In baraess 
irill have the ambition to read it, and 
It liaa an eioallent nanative aMe. 
Indeed, il thia waE Qie atrle of Hr. 
Woodrnff libnself, ha must have been 
as clever In hla talk with men as In 
his manegement of horses. Tbe book 
la bfludsomely got up, with a well-exo- 
cuted portrait of the late New-York 
Maraaehaland Maater of Horse. 



This li a mmteris trsatUe ftjr fht 
master of Ms lOTi/iffisijjn— the ripened 

Kodnet of for^ years* experience la 
ndlii^, training, riding, and driving 
the Trotting Horaa, There Is no book 
Ilka It in any languBsa on Ifha anbjeot 
of wWoh tt traa&Tlt la accepted as 
authoritf by the ownen of ladng 
trotlera, and of bst roadsters. Its 
pnbltcotlon has been hailed liy g^tla- 
men as critical^ appreolatlve as Rob- 
ert Bonner, andby&tdnera and driv- 
ers as dlstingiilabed as Sim Hoagland, 
Dan Mace, and Dan Fflfer. The book 
rakonal- - ■ - 



woi^ contains the r 



tbe greatest endiir 

capable. Before we reaa it we naa 
3een with earionsaarprisei^ybflar^ 
Eommendatlon of It and eulogy of Its 



hiCoo^^lc 



is baaed on the law of love. 

Brlok Fomeroy's Democrat. 
Hiram Woodraff, a life-like portr^t 

needs no Introduction to an; Americgui 
who cares any thing about liorses. 
nia litis was one conauned beneflt to 
that nobis anima], anti prolonged and 
■Dcceaanil efforC to Innirore Ua condl- 
tion, speed, and nseAiliieBB to man. 
Sle memory fa that oTb man proverbl- 
all; honorable and of nnaniroacbed 
excelleneebihlBisallliig. WfatHimm 
Woodruff did tut know alwnb hDrseB, 
and paiUcnluly the tndnlnB of iraDd 
colla and the drfTtaacir *-^— 



The (N, Y.) T^ibaral Chrial 



dropped of its own weight on to 
table. Ashamed of this pr^ndloe, i.^ 
took It up, aai soon fOnnd ourselves 
reading at filU pace about the way 
colts should be rataed, and hOTses 
tr^ned, and roeers cared for, imd the 
breed improved. ... In reading 
the book we were atruofc wltli the 
analogy between the ecienUSe treat- 

WhaC a pity parents and teachers 
would not learn ^visdom ^^m the 
horse-traioer I . . . The book gives 



mouB of -wlilpa— or, aa the Greeks, 
-nitli more appreciation of driving, 
CBHed them, rtdnholders — Hirajn 
Woodruff. Half of the manly Tirtnea 



horse ; and it is no ai^dent. but comes 
out of a real coi^eniality between a 

powerhil, fleet, and high-Bpirited 
horae. The volume befora us con- 
tains the lieet results of Woodruff's 
iBIge abaervaHon and matured jud;-- 
ment. In ngard to the breaking, t^d- 



ii]^, and training of horaes. It la fvll 
of alirewd I'emiu'ks and sound ml^. 
Those who know nothing about a 
horse, or not much, will be surprlseil 
at the amount of Infonnation and the 
Tsrletf of directions contidned ; and 
to see how truly the cure and haudUng 
of the hoi-ae ilsc to the dignity of a 
ecieuce. 

Boston WatoluQan and Eefleo- 

tor, (Ba.ptist.) 

One mmread and study ts Is boot: 



and from the eiperience 
Ts words of wisdom as to 
driving 



pecoliaritic 

the best k^ „ 

the noblest BnliDal erer given to 
tar aervica. The advice, lAe tagges- 
Data, Oa ndea given in tlte Soof, an 
hwaiuabie. B wo owned a " atable," 
we wonid make oui gcooms study it ; 
If we were a Yermout thitner, eaeb 
eon should have a Bopy, Hii. whits ftia 
spedally derolad to tr 



IS. T. Examiner and Chron- 
iole, CBaptist.) 
_ "The Woodrafli" seem to have 
been horsemen and horse.trainers Ebr 
fteneraUouB, and tlio " mminlaconcea " 
of the moat inlebrated of the lUnllr 
arefuBi^plqiiana/ and at^mSim, at 
loeStas^C^iTmaiUniiit^ltonZlwIia 
rmn horses. The author Is another 
evidence of the truth that onh those 
who love horses can mani^e horaea, 
and the nwre groom is never a good 



OMoago Bveaine ToumaL 
The mass of taformation which it 
contains is not e»at^ aocossible in any 
other form, and will prove immensely 
acceptable to those whose hicllnatlona 



Boston Traveller, 
The volume embraoes a wonderfHl 
amount of hifbnnatlon on Its subject, 
admlrab^ prepared and preaented, 
and rmOs Uavbig lUOe titme to »> 
(faslmi OB «<i(«Mft*««, till the paasaga 
of years shall have Ihmlsliod ne w illus- 
tratlons of It' Xr. Toater has edltefl 
the work w^ uid dlscireBflr, and the 
biographical aketoh he 0TeB of Mr. 
WoodruffisamodBlpIeeeot writing; 
and Mr. Wilkes ^vea an introdnotory 
sketch of Jiho great tr-' — "■-' "^ 



atrtMni- poi'tralt of Mr. Wt 
oma the volume, which la go 
ry eltgant style. 



,, Google 



"Worcester Spy. 
Mr. Wooamff, whoaa experience 
and obsPTvatloD fer ft>i-tj years havo 

erepared him to fliacnaa thia subject In 
le beat mannsr, Iieis given ns a book 
that on intereeted In trotUng horses 
will ha llkeW lo slndv, Ithaalheln- 
doraement of Seorae Williea and Rob- 
ert BonuBT, and fa undonbl«dly the 
iftt book on ihe mtaect that has eeei- 
btoiBtritim. 



it, we ahonld say was 

did morrUian any one claa to r^a 
the Btandsrdoronr Aist horses. 

Phlladelpliia Press. 

It msy "iK charilcteclzefl, bricHjr bnt 

emphatfeally, aa the best, because Iho 

moat prEictical BBd " knowledgeablo " 



cliapters In WWces's Spirit qf the 
Tiffs, and now, as soon after the 

bia, it IB given to tha pnbUc, and will 
be fbnnd of great Intereat to all who 
love a good Tiorae. The first eleven 
chaplerB, tOKather with othera soat- 
terad throi^ tlie boo^ am chleflr 
inafrmpHvn on handUng, ^dlng, train- 
big, eto. Othen axe remlnlBceiLaeB of 
Ob trottfaur tnrC told in a very pless- 
ant -wBf- It flonialna 413 pwes, wiUi 
n portrait of the anthor, mS will no 
doubt meat, and worttily, with a very 



In the breBdine. tricing, as well aa alt 
elBe that rolatos to Iha horae. it f^n 
not ftdl of being attracUva.to tht 



. . ™ife Uiarefore 
IB deseriAng a place in aU 

™*i(» qj" Farmers' OTuSs, wherever 



eral reader, 
commeoi' " 
public lU 



rather " educating " colla, and liiil de- 
t^ls of practical experience. It la ao- 
companled by a aketchand portrait of 
Woodmff, and will be soaght f»r '>[■ 
eotrn oiOHW, iresiler, bt lover qf Uk 



Catholic "World, (Monthly.) 

It is one of those rare hooka which, 

wMegot np bcsBpeiM purpose, and 



aMs noiiee ^ ffi« erMrt eommimii</. 

The Ameriea Form 
His t&e most com 
Sfnil, and poaeesses a !s, 



Tel,ei 



l>ably do not bnt ong 






The Ha, 
.__Md of hta 
lUons con!<titn e 



™ 



LBgraUo 

thorily anions t^f "w 
gmptilc style of bis 
sivid pictures be dta' 
Ing and education of hia laTOriies. ana 
the remintacencaB he recalls of Ind- 
the turf, forma work of great 



if the breed- 






ofgreat 



» idea of the 



can m^ find ar^ oUur aortlnoiir laa- 
uoa, tnterestlng hints, rad readable 



sC desl else eiiiibit- 
„^ „ jiaHterin 

a earing f^r the a 

to profoundly appredaCsd. It la, then, 
lot only by lorars of the horse thai 
UllB book wHl ha valued. It contains 
a store of ottservattou and an^eetiaii 
■salmible to eBerff man who osgis ftmvn 
dtli^for irot&ng or draasht. 



,,Ct.)o^^lc 



A NEW AND VALUABLE 

HOUSEHOLD BOOK, 

MISS CATHERINE E. BEECHEB 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHEB STOWE, 



THE AMERICAN WOMAN'S HOME; 

PEINOIPLES OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE i 

BBaUQ A GCIDE TO ECONOMICAL, nEALTHEOL, BEAUTIFDI,, AND 



The book -will be replete witli tbe latest and most aiitlicntio le- 
Baits of applied Scicncj in tlie Construction and Maintenance of de- 
arable Family Abodes ; attention being given to Ventilation, Heat- 
ing, Furnisbing, Decoration, and General Housekeeping, as well as 
the Original Planning and Arrangement of Houses, the Care of Per- 
sonal Health., Wholesome Food and Drinks, Clotbing, Cieanlineafi, 
Economy of Time and Bipenaea, Management of ServanW and of 
Children, Home Amueeraents and Duties, and, in aboH, to the en- 
tire circle of Domestic Soonomy ; the whole being freely and j udi- 
ciously illustrated. A book that will iind its way into every house- 
hold in tbo land. 



TO BE SOLD Om THROUGH AGENTS, BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
Agents desliing territory should apply at once to 

J. B. FOBD & 00., 

164 ITassaa Street, Printing-Houae Square, Now- York. 



HENRY WARD BEECHER 

PREACHING IN EVERY FAMILY. 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 

A LETTER PROM MR. BEECHER. 

BEOOntLYK, January, 1869. 
Meesi's. J. B. Fonn & Co. : 

QkntIiBMSN : Mr. J. T. Ellinwood Ims bBen tlie reporter of my 
Barraons for some ten jeaiB ; and lie is the only aiitliorized reporter 
of Wiem. Tlie sermons wljicli. you are piintiag, week by week, from 
his liand, are published hy jiya,. aloue, aad are tlie only ones which 
go before the pablio with my consent. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

Pltmoxith Pci^pit is the only reg^ar piiblicaiion of Mr. Bbech 
BE'a cttrrent swmon*— the one indorsed by hla approval ae correct, 
8nd sanctioned hy his autliority. It is well printed, on good paper, 
in book form — being ev.itdble for Hnding and presematioTi, (tlio ad- 
Tertisementa at the bact bdng eamly removed,) and it ia cAeiip — 
within the reacli of all. The publishers have responded to the con- 
stant demand for a continued insertion of the Prayers, as one of 
the moat profitable features of Mr. Beecher'a miaiatrations, and the 
Scriptural lesson and bymna sung are also indicated, mailing a 
complete record of one service of Plymouth Church for each Sunday. 

SAVE MONEY BT SUBSCRIBING. 

The price is dgJU cents per single copy ; $3 per year ; $1.75 per 
half year. SubscriptionB may begin with any number. The Ame- 
rican News Company, will supply the trade. 

Cler&tmbn, CoiiBGB OPFICKES, 01 Others who will take the 
trouble to send us aubacriptiona for four copies will be regularly 
served with a fifth, free of diarge, escept for postage. 

PoBTABB OP Pltmottth Pdlpit to subscribets in tlie United 
States is twenty cents per year, payable quarterly, in advance, at 
the Poat-Offioe to which the pamphlet is sent ; and on single copies 
to England it is four cents. Tlvis ia stated because many underpaid 
copiea, mailed by persons ignorant of the rate, have been returned 



J. B. FOKD & CO., 
164 Nassau St., Printing-House Square, Hew-York. 



LIFE OF JESUS, THE CIIHIST. 



I-IENEY WARD BEECHER. 



■H of tMs forthcoming work find It n 
account of the intense and abiding interest niouBea all over the land 
hy their announcement that the greatest living religious teacher 
was engaged upon so important a tlieme — to make some answer to 
the constant inquiries concerning the book. Qermauy, France, 
England — all have their schools both of orthodoiy and of skepti- 
cism, no two of which occupy the same ground or help each other 
in dealing with the popular mind in the different countries; and 
none of winch is properly adapted to the wants of religious tliinkera 
in America. This must ha the work of an American — and of a com- 
pletely represeutative American. 

It is with full confidence in the attainment of this result that 
the publishers of the "Life of Jeaus. the Christ," to which great 
work Mr. BkeChbr is now constantly and earnestly devoting hda 
ahuftdant energies, are preparing for its Issuance in a manner wor. 
thy the public expectancy, the nniversal interest in the subject, and 
the repute of the author. 

The work is to he issued in two styles. It will be 6rst pub- 
lishfid ia a full octavo volume of about 800 pages. This, although 
called the " Plidn Edition," will be illustrated with several valuable 
engravings. First, with four superb Maps, constructed expressly 
for this work from the very latest data, including the great Eng- 
lish, Dutcl^, and French governmental surveys of Palestine, the 
present explorations of Jerusalem itself by Lieut. Wakhen, Eoyal 
Engineers, and every attainable source of exact geographical and 
topographical intbrmation. These are engraved on copper and on 
Btono (printed in two tints) by Coltok, the famous map-mnker and 



8 PERIODICALS. 

€ixt Citrt^timt ^ni0n, 

An Unaectarian, Independent Journal, devoted to Heligion, 

Morals, Reform, Foreign and Domestic News of tlie 

Church and the World, Literature, Science, 

Art, Agriculture, Trade, Finance, 

etc^ etc., and containing; 

HOUSEHOLD STORIES, CHOICE POEMS, WALKS WITH THE CHILDREN, 

WBLL-KNOWa" AND EMINENT WEITEUS, 

HENRY WARD BEECHER, 

POWERFUL EDITORIALS, LITERARY REVIEWS, 
* "STAR PAPERS," # 

LECTUBE-EOOM TALKS, 

sppear regularly in its columna, is ila 

EDITOB-IW-CHIEP, 

AIDED BT SOME OP THE HE8I AND MOST NOTABLE TAIEKT OF TltE LAND. 
( UNION ainiB to be 8 truLr 



■a of ESSEWTIAt 
BIBLE 

FOR CHRISTIANS OF ALL DENOMINATIOHS ! 

ITS FOKMC! SIXTEEN PAGES, laree Quarto, so oonycnienMioth tbr use 
1X8 CIRCtlLATION 1 Spreaaing wltH wonderful KapiiUty, Ehowing 

Its Price: $2.50 per Year. 

[^- CireulsTB sent upon application, Mntalaing liat of 
Liljeral Cash Commissions and Premiums for Subscriptions. 

Sm^e O^jies sent on receipt of Six Cents, or Free io cmi/ om wlo will tf lo 

A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 

Plymouth Pulpit and the Christian Union 

(Whose combJiied iirico Is S5.."i0) 
TO ONE ADDKESS FOR ONE YEAR FOE FOUR DOLLARS. 
J. B. FOBD & CO., Piililishers. 

3S PABit Eow, Nmv York. 
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